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Art. I.— new GAOL FOR THE CITY OF BALTIMORE. 

Wb hoar with unfeigned pleasure of any improvement in 
the construction of city and county gaols. Convinced as we 
have been for many years, and by testimony from innumerable 
sources, that in most of them we shall find a fruitful soil for the 
production and growth of criminal purposes and habits, we can 
conceive of few objects of municipal oversight which demand 
earlier or closer attention. What the gaol does to make a bad 
man worse, the penitentiary cannot easily undo. If a thief or 
burglar or counterfeiter, while waiting for trial or sentence, 
serves a few weeks* or months* apprenticeship to one or more 
adepts in those branches in a gaol, he is a very unpromising 
subject of penitentiary discipline. He is, perhaps, rather braced 
against any influences which may be employed to change his 
course of life, and buoyed up with the anticipation of pur- 
suing his criminal projects under more favorable circumstances, 
and with greater skill and success, upon the termination of his 
sentence. 

So deep are our convictions of the immeasurable evils inflict- 
ed on the community by bad gaols, that we accept an attempt 
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2 NEW GAOL FOR THE GITT OF BALTIMORE. 

to improve them, in any respect, as a token of good. If a cell 
that was dirty yesterday is clean to-day — if the sexes are sep- 
arated — if, instead of allowing prisoners to herd together day 
and night, they are separated by night — if for darkness, damp- 
ness and a pestilential atmosphere, the light and air have free 
access — if, in a word, there is some decent respect shown to 
the species represented in these suspected and perhaps fallen, 
degraded, and certainly discreditable specimens of it — we take 
courage. 

Of course we are prepared to congratulate our fellow-citizens 
of Baltimore, on the completion of a new and imposing city 
gaol. And though we could have wished they had adopted 
the principle of indiyidual separation — ^which we cannot but 
regard as indispensable under any system, both as the duty of 
society and as the right of the offender — still, a well-construc- 
ted, wholesome prison, properly governed, does credit to the 
wisdom and humanity of the public authorities, and will, in the 
end, prove altogether the most economical. 

The following description of the gaol, illustrated as it is by 
the accompanying engravings, will give our readers the means 
of judging for themselves of the design and character of the 
new edifice : 

The jail stands in close proximity to the penitentiary, and 
comprises a centre building, and north and south wings. 

There is a block of cells in each of the two wings, 15 cells 
in length, 2 in width, and 5 stories in height, making 300 cells 
in the two wings, for the confinement of prisoners. 

These two wings are on what is known as the " Auburn 
plan,*' being a prison within a prison. The cells are sur- 
rounded by corridors formed between the block of cells and the 
exterior walls. 

The cells are 8 feet by 11 feet, and about 10 feet high, they 
are built of bricks, with segment and arched ceilings, and brick 
floors ; each cell has an iron grated door and window opening 
into the corridors. The corridors are 13 feet wide, and have 
floors of hard flag stone on a level with the floors of the first 
story cells, they are open from this floor to the top of the upper 
story cells. 

All of the cells above the first story are reached by galleries 
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and staircases of iron. Each cell has a ventilating flue con- 
structed in the wall, with an opening into the lower part of the 
flue for the reception of the prisoner's night pail, to be closed 
with an iron slide, and another opening near the top of the 
cell for ventilation, which is also provided with an iron slide, 
by which it may be closed. These flues all open into a large 
ventiduct constructed on the tops of the blocks of cells, the 
vitiated air is taken from the cells through these flues and air- 
ducts, by means of large ejecting ventilators, placed on the roof 
and connected with the ventiducts. 

Light and air is admitted in abundance by the large windows 
in the exterior walls. 

There are five sink rooms in each of the four corner towers, 
making one sink room for each range of fifteen cells ; the iron 
galleries are continued across the corridors to the sink rooms, 
and each one is fitted up with an enamelled iron hopper and 
trap, through which the contents of the night pails are dis- 
charged into the soil pipes and sewers ; there is also an iron 
sink with a suflBcient supply of water. Each sink room has 
two windows for light and ventilation. 

There is a tank in the upper story of each of the four towers 
to insure a constant and adequate supply of water. 

The guard room in the centre building is 57 feet 6 inches 
by 59 feet 6 inches, and about 38 feet high, and is separated 
from the wings by heavy iron screens or gratings, to confine the 
prisoners to the corridors and galleries of each wing at such times 
as they may be allowed privileges outside of the cells ; these 
screens are constructed so as not to obstruct the view into the 
wings from the guard room. The corridors, stairs and galleries 
of the wings all being in full view from the guard room — the 
floor of which is on a level with the lower gallery of the wings, 
and is formed of 144 plates of cast iron, supported on rolled 
iron beams, so arranged as to form a bearing for all the four 
sides of each plate, the beams being supported by nine iron 
columns and the four side walls. The guard room is lighted 
by three very large windows. The only entrance to either the 
north or south wing is through the guard room. 

The kitchen, in which all the cooking, baking, washing, &c. 
will be done, is under the guard room and on a level with the 
first story of cells, and is of the same size as the guard room, 
and 11 feet high. 

The cooking and the heating water for the various purposes 
is all to be done by steam, and the baking in two brick ovens. 
The kitchen is lighted by three windows in the east side, two 
angle windows in the west side, and 4 floor lights, taking the 
place of four of the iron plates of the guard room floor. 
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There are two rooms in the front part of the centre building 
on a level with the kitchen for the reception of prisoners, one 
on each side of a vestibule through which they are entered — 
they are fitted up with iron bath tubs, water closets, and a fu- 
migating oven for the purpose of cleansing the filthy before 
placing them in their cells. 

The entrance to these reception rooms is under the landing 
of the steps to the upper vestibule, and there is an iron stair- 
case from the lower to the upper vestibule, by which the prison- 
ers are taken from the reception rooms or lower entrance to the 
guard room and cells. 

The two rooms in the front part of the centre building, on 
a level with the guard room, are for the use of the warden and 
his deputies. 

There are six rooms in the front part of the centre building 
for the confinement of witnesses, or for privilege rooms, four of 
which are about 20 feet square, and the other two about 15 
feet square ; these rooms have private water closets, and are 
supplied with water, they have high ceilings, are well venti- 
lated, light, pleasant, and cheerful ; they are approached by 
private staircases in the two towers of the front part of the 
centre building, and are connected with the galleries of the 
north and south wings by a gallery on the west side of the 
guard room. 

There are three hospital rooms in the upper story of the front 
part of the centre building, they have private water closets, 
bath tubs, with warm and cold water, and shower, they can be 
reached from the cells of the north and south wings by the 
gallery through the guard room and iron staircases, and also 
from the stairs in the front towers ; they are well lighted and 
ventilated. 

There is a water tank in the upper part of the centre 
building to supply the kitchen, water closets, baths, wash 
basins, &c. 

The chapel is in the upper part of the centre building over 
the guard room. It will seat over 400 persons. There is an en- 
trance to it from each of the wings, and also from the front part 
of the centre building. It is about 22 feet high, well lighted and 
ventilated, and so planned that the prisoners can be separated 
into classes if deemed desirable. The chapel floor is supported 
by two double lattice wrought iron girders. 

There are ventilating flues and ejecting ventilators constructed 
in all parts of the centre building, and all of the windows and 
other openings throughout, are made secure by wrought iron 
gratings. All the floors are on iron beams and brick arches. 
The building is thoroughly fire proof in all parts except the 
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chapel and roof framing, and is warmed by steam from two 
large boilers located in the boiler house on the east side of the 
jail, and lighted at night by gas. There is a thorough system 
of drainage from all of the waste pipes, soil pipes, and rain 
water pipes, through brick drains and sewers to Jones' falls, a 
stream running within about 200 feet of the jail. , 

The entrance gateway and lodge, the clerk's office and the 
residence for the warden, are on the south side of the jail lot, 
fronting on Madison street. There are two chambers over the 
lodg^ and office on the east side of the gateway. In the War- 
den's residence, on the west side of the gateway, there is a 
kitchen, dining-room, parlor, five chambers, and bath room, 
with hall passages, pantry, store rooms and closets, and all 
other requisite appurtenances and conveniences for the comfort- 
able accommodation of a family. The ^yard for the warden's 
residence is separated from the jail yard by a stone wall and 
iron gate. 

The prisoners are received and discharged through the gates 
on Madison street. 

The exterior walls of the jail and other buildings are all of 
stone, together with all the corbels, copings, quoins, chimney 
tops, &c. The base, up to the second range of window sills, is 
of granite, cut and set in large blocks. The walls above the 
base are of light blue stone, laid in rubbled masonry, with 
splayed jambs and arches. The window sills above the base- 
ment, and \he quoins, corbels, copings and other dressings are 
of marble. The roofs are of slate. The interior walls, arches, 
&c., are all of brick. 

The site is a good one, being easy of access from all parts of 
the city, and convenient to the court house and penitentiary. 
There is ample space on all sides for a free circulation of air. 
The lot has a gentle ascent to the north and east, and a dry 
self-draining gravel sub-soil. Its proximity to Jones' Falls, 
and its elevation above the water level, affords the best means 
of drainage. 

In designing this prison and working out the various details 
of the plan, we endeavored to carry out the following general 
principles, viz : 

1. Confinement of prisoners in separate cells, so far as deemed 
desirable. 

2. Separation into classes. 

3. The cells so arranged that their doors and windows may 
have open gratings, and yet so as that a prisoner cannot from 
bis cell see into any other cells or into any other part of the 
building except the corridor opposite his own cell. 
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4. The corridors so arranged and located that prisoners can, 
with convenience and safety, be allowed privileges in them. 

5. Pleasant and convenient yet perfectly secure rooms, for 
the confinement of witnesses, entirely separate from the other 
parts of the prison. 

6. No apartment for the confinement of a prisoner to be 
below the surface of the ground. 

7. An unobstructed view of the corridors, galleries and 
stairs from the guard room. 

8. Central location for the kitchen, the chapel and all other 
offices. 

9. Convenient means of ingress and egress. 

10. Such an arrangement of plan as would secure the great- 
est benefit of sunshine on the exterior walls and into the corri- 
dors and rooms, and admit of the free movements of the cur- 
rents of air around and throughout the building. 

11. An abundant supply of water, properly distributed 
throughout all parts of the prison, and a suitable number of 
bath tubs, water closets, hoppers and sinks to promote cleanli- 
ness among the prisoners and in the prison. 

12. The sink rooms so located and arranged as to prevent 
their contaminating the atmosphere of the prison. 

13. Effectual means for warming, and a thorough system of 
ventilation, and means for admitting an abundant supply of 
fresh air and light to all parts of the building. ^ 

14. All parts of the building in which the prisoners are to 
be confined to be thoroughly fire proof, and to be so secure as 
to preclude all hope of escape therefrom. 

15. Hospital rooms to be conveniently located in a quiet 
part of the building. 

16. The residence for the Warden's family not to be in the 
jail, but on the jail lot, and very convenient to the entrance to 
the jail. ^ 

17. Simplicity and economy, in plan and construction, so far 
as consistent with the other essential requirements. 

And finally to provide, by every possible means consistent 
with security, a proper degree of economy and a salutary dis- 
cipline for the hcalthfulness, comfort and convenience of the 
prisoners ; for while a prison is a place of confinement for crimi- 
nals or persons charged with crime, and as such should be made 
so secure as to shut out all reasonable hope of escape, that the 
proper ends of justice may be met, yet humanity and indeed 
justice herself demands that the life and health of the prisoners 
shall be carefully protected, and every suitable means afforded 
them for repentance and moral improvement. 
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The architectural style of the building is castellated Gothic, 
and presents in the durable stone of which the building is erect- 
ed those simple, yet bold, strong and massive features which 
convey the idea of fitness — that basis of all proportion — which 
affords to us an emotion of pleasure, or that feeling of satis- 
faction arising from the contemplation of means properly adapt- 
ed to their end, and possessing those qualities of order and 
harmony which excite our admiration. Any attempt at mere 
architectural display, by elaborate ornamentation or expensive 
finish, would have been the work of supererogation. Propriety 
and fitness forbid the use of elaborate embellishment. Strength 
and security should be the most prominent features in the de- 
sign for a prison, that it may by its austere beauty wear a suit- 
able expression, and thus proclaim with truthfulness the purpose 
for which it is designed. 

The total cost of gaol, warden's residence, heating, cooking, 
&c., is not far from $290,000. 



Art. II.— TEXAS PENITENTIARY. 

In March, 1848, the Legislature of Texas, in pursuance of 
a provision in the State Constitution, passed an act authorizing 
the Governor to appoint three Commissioners to select a loca- 
tion, and report the details, for the erection of a Penitentiary ; 
the action of the Commissioners to be subject to the approval 
of the Governor. After careful and full consideration of the 
comparative advantages of the several sites offered, the town 
of Huntsville, the county seat of Walker county, was selected, 
and the selection apAved. 

Walker county lies just under the thirty-first degree of north 
latitude, and between the eighteenth and nineteenth degrees 
of longitude west from Washington ; and the Trinity river 
forms its northeastern boundary. Huntsville is very nearly 
the geographical centre of the county, and is about one hun- 
dred and twenty miles a little west of north from Galveston ; 
and about one hundred and sixty miles north of west from 
Austin, the capital of the State. The town stands upon a low 
gravelly ridge, bare of trees, and with deep ravines upon three 
sides. Some few scattered houses, as well as Austin College 
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and the Andrew Female College, are built tipon corresponding 
ridges, which rise on the opposite sides of these ravines. 
There is no extended growth of heavy timber in the immediate 
vicinity of the town. The approach from the east for some five 
or six miles, is through a sandy region covered with a dense 
growth of scrub oak and underbrush. Upon the west and 
south the country is more open, gradually merging into the 
rolling prairies of Grimes and Washington counties. Small 
streams run through the ravines and find their way into the 
lesser branches of the Trinity and San Jacinto rivers ; but the 
supply of water is irregular and the ravines are often dry. 
The situation is a healthy one, the air pure and bracing, and 
the climate favorable. The town is regularly incorporated, 
and has from sixteen hundred to seventeen hundred inhabitants. 
Upon the eastern outskirt of the town, on both sides of the 
main road from the lower Red River country, are the buildings 
and grounds of the Penitentiary. The main buildings and 
enclosure are upon the southern side of the road, and extend 
back down the slope of the ravine, with a gradual and slight 
descent. Upon the opposite side of the road are the store-* 
house and warehouse: the storehouse, which includes under 
the same roof the o£Bces and residence of the Financial Agent, 
is sixty feet* front by fifty deep, and two stories high; the 
warehouse is about forty feet front by fifty deep, and two 
stories high. The two buildings are separated from each other 
by an open space of some two hundred feet front ; the inter- 
vening ground, together with a considerable lot in the rear 
extending back of the storehouse and warehouse, is mostly 
under cultivation as a vegetable garden A the convicts. The 
warehouse is used for storing the wool and cotton for the 
factory. In the storehouse are kept the manufactured goods 
for sale. The front of the Penitentiary faces north, and ex- 
tends a distance of some three hundred feet directly upon the 
road without any intervening fence or wall. The storehouse 
and warehouse are immediately opposite the respective ex- 
tremities of the front, the main entrance of the Penitentiary 
in the centre, facing the open space above mentioned. The 
front elevation consists of a centre building some sixty feet 
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front and three stories high, with two wings, each one hundred 
and twenty feet long and two stories high. The entire front 
presents one uniform extent of brick wall upon the same line 
for the whole distance, unbroken by any recesses or openings 
except the large, but plain, arched gateway in the centre and 
the rows of windows ; and unrelieved by a single projection or 
attempt at ornamental or architectural display. The only 
thing to relieve the monotonous uniformity of the front is the 
additional story upon the centre building. The bricks of 
which all the Penitentiary buildings are built are made in the 
neighborhood, and are coarse and of a dingy red color. 

At the main entrance, the large, solid, double leafed door, 
which mostly stands wide open in the day time, is stationed a 
guard, armed with a six-shooter in his belt, and a double- 
barreled shot-gun, loaded with buck-shot and ready capped, in 
his hands. An admission fee of twenty-five cents is charged 
for each visitor, and the amount received goes into the general 
accounts of the prison, and very nearly defrays the expense of 
the extra guard who is kept for the express purpose of waiting 
on visitors through the establishment. Any one, however, who 
has a higher motive than mere curiosity, and desires to examine 
the condition and management of the Penitentiary through an 
interest in the subject of prisons and prison discipline, and will 
make himself known to the Superintendent, will always be 
courteously received and every facility afforded for his inquiries 
and observations without charge. Passing through the arch- 
way, the visitor is admitted by the guard through the large 
grated iron gate wl^h closes its inner end, into the yard of 
the prison. In the flddle of the yard is a two story log-house, 
used now as the shoemaker's shop, but built originally as a 
place of confinement for the convicts who were employed in 
the erection of the Penitentiary. The entire space enclosed 
within the limits of the prison walls is about three hundred 
feet square : the enclosure upon the northern side is formed by 
the front or main building ; the southern side of the enclosure 
and the portions of the eastern and western sides adjacent 
thereto, are shut in by substantial brick walls ; while the rest 
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of the eastern and western sides is formed by ranges of build- 
ings connected with the main edifice. Just within the prison 
wall upon the southern side of the yard is the factory, a sub- 
stantial building of brick, two stories high and two hundred 
and seventy feet long by fifty deep- Both cotton and woolen 
goods, chiefly of the coarser kind in demand for plantation 
wear, are manufactured. The establishment of the factory 
was authorized by the Legislature at the session of 1853 and 
1854, and an appropriation made for the erection of the build- 
ing, and the purchase of the necessary machinery. Carding 
and spinning were commenced in June, 1856, and the first 
loom started late in July of the same year. Steam power is 
used to drive the machinery, and the factory has been kept 
steadily in operation from the time of its commencement, the 
number of looms having been gradually increased as the success 
of the undertaking developed itself. The machinery was all 
made in Massachusetts. 

The results of the employment of convict labor in this 
department of manufactures, is regarded by the Directors and 
officers of the Penitentiary, as a decided pecuniary success ; 
and the Osnaburgs and woolens made here bear a high reputa- 
tion throughout the State, and are undoubtedly of most ex- 
cellent quality and finish. 

The centre building of the front is about forty feet deep, 
and is occupied for the offices and residence of the Superinten- 
dent and other prison officers, except the Financial Agent. 
The lower story is curtailed in room by the archway passing 
through its entire depth, and aflfording i||cess for vehicles as 
well as persons to the prison yard. The wings are occupied 
entirely for cells : these are built in three tiers one above the 
other from the floor (which is but slightly raised from the 
level of the ground) to the roof. The tiers of cells are entirely 
separated from the exterior wall^ of the building by corridors 
about six feet wide, which are open from the floor to the 
roof of the buildings ; access to the cells in the second and 
third tiers being had from narrow galleries reached by stair- 
ways, one at the end of each wing nearest the centre building. 
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One of the buildings upon the western side of the square is 
also occupied for cells arranged in similar tiers. Each cell is 
eight feet long by five wide, and eight feet high. The door of 
each is a grating of cross-barred iron, and affords the only 
means of ventilation and the only access for light ; and as the 
doors are but five feet high, with the bottom edge on a level 
with the floor, the ventilation is necessarily imperfect. All 
the air is introduced from the corridors, and the windows of the 
corridors which open to the outer air, are small in size and 
not very numerous. The corridors, however, are sufficiently 
lighted for all ordinary purposes, except perhaps on very 
dark days. The interior of the cells and the walls of the 
corridors are kept thoroughly whitewashed. There are no 
water closets in the cells, but each is furnished with a movable 
vessel. In addition to the cot with its bedding, each cell is 
provided with a small table and stool, and a few have some 
one or two other small articles of furniture. There is no 
uniformity of neatness or cleanliness in the cells, the care of 
each being entrusted to its occupant ; and beyond a certain, 
not very high standard, no special attention to these matters 
is enforced. 

The buildings upon the eastern and western sides of the 
prison yard, afford accommodations for the cook-house or 
kitchen, blacksmith and wagon shops, in addition to a range 
of cells. The meals are all served to the prisoners in the cells 
— ^breakfast before they leave in the morning, and supper after 
their return at night. For dinner they are mustered from 
their work at the rmging of the bell at noon, marched back to 
their cells, and after dinner conducted again to their work. 
The provisions are of good quality and well cooked. The 
rations per day of each convict are, a pound and a half of 
beef, or three quarters of a pound of mess pork or bacon, and 
a pound and a half of corn-meal. Sometimes mutton is fur- 
nished in place of the beef, and the fresh meat is given on 
alternate days. To each hundred rations there are allowed 
six pounds of sugar, five pounds of coffee, fourteen pounds of 
flour, three pounds of soap, sufficient salt, vinegar and peppdr 
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for seasoning, three gallons of molasses, eight quarts of beans 
or peas, and vegetables whenever they can be procured. Each 
convict who chewB tobacco has one half plug per week furnished 
him. 

The floors and ceilings of the cells and the roofs of the 
prison buildings are of wood, and a few years since the 
prisoners occupying three cells one over the other, made their 
escape by cutting through the floors and roof, and so getting 
down upon the outside. Since that occurrence the prisoners 
have been searched regularly twice a-day — once when they 
return to their cells for dinner, and again at supper time. 

There were one hundred and eighty-two convicts in the 
Penitentiary at the time of our first visit, and two others were 
brought in on the day of our second visit. One cannot but be 
struck with the number of Mexicans, easily distinguishable by 
their dark complexions ; long, straight, jet-black hair, and 
piercing black eyes. A very large proportion of the convicts 
are imprisoned for horse stealing, the most common form of 
larceny in this State ; and which is very severely punished, the 
sentences ranging as high as fifteen years. There were no 
negroes in the prison. But very few free negroes are met with 
in the State ; and for the higher classes of oflfences for which 
a white man or free negro would be sent to the Penitentiary, a 
slave is hung. The outer clothing of the convicts consists of 
a round jacket and pantaloons of the goods manufactured in 
the Penitentiary, cotton in summer and woolen in winter, with 
black wool hats. The jacket and pantaloons are each one- 
half dark and the other half light colored — ^the dark half of the 
jacket and the light half of the pantaloons being on the same 
side of the body, and vice versa. Osnaburg shirts, brogans, 
and wool socks complete the dress, each article of which bears 
a number corresponding with the cell occupied by the wearer ; 
the numbers upon the articles of outer clothing being large 
and conspicuous. 

All convicts who can read are furnished with a copy of the 
Bible, the Mexicans with Bibles in the Spanish language. 
They are also permitted to read such other religious or moral 
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works as the Chaplain maj s^pprove. They can have but little 
opportunity for reading except on Sundays, when they are 
confined in their cells all day, with the exception of the time 
of public worship. The Chaplain preaches regularly on the 
Sabbath twice a-day. There is no chapel or hall provided for 
assembling the convicts. The convicts are marched out of 
their cells, each bringing his stool with him, and ranged along 
the opposite sides of one of the long narrow corridors, in no 
very strict or regular order. The Chaplain stands about the 
middle of the corridor, while at each end are the guards fully 
armed ; the Superintendent is also present. 

By a special enactment of the Legislature, the front of the 
cell of any prisoner sentenced to solitary confinement for 
life, is painted black, and his name and sentence distinctly 
marked thereon. The object would seem to be to infuse a 
salutai^y dread into the minds of the other prisoners. Upon 
the only black-painted cell in the prison was the following in- 
scription, in distinct white letters: William Browrij aged 
twenty-four years, convicted for murder in Grimes County, 
spring term, 1858, for which he is now suffering solitary con- 
finement for life. Brown himself, however, was in fact at 
work in the factory with the other convicts ! He entered the 
Penitentiary in May, 1859, and had been kept in close con- 
finement in his cell, without labor, never being permitted to 
leave it for any purpose, until about the first of October, 
when his health was found to have suffered so much that, to 
preserve his life, he was, under a discretionary power vested in 
the Directors, released from the rigor of his sentence, and 
subjected to only the ordinary confinement of the prison. His 
health had since greatly improved. It is not to be wondered at 
that his health should decline under the strict enforcement of 
such a sentence. The cell in which he was confined was the 
same as to size, ventilation, and light as the rest; and being 
one of the lower tier of cells, the top of the doorway was some 
feet below the lower edge of the windows upon the opposite 
side of the corridor in the outside wall. He had even less 
chance for fresh air than if his cell had been in almost any 
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other location. It is the sight and knowledge of such instances 
of solitary unemployed confinement as this, and a wilful neglect 
or refusal to inform themselves upon, and recognize, the verj 
wide distinction between the terms separate and solitary ^ that 
renders many persons so violently prejudiced against, and 
opposed to the ^^ Separate System." 

There were but three female convicts. One was undergoing 
a sentence for arson, and the other two had been convicted of 
murder. One of these latter occupied a cell immediately under 
one in which her husband was sufiering imprisonment, as an 
accomplice of his wife in the crime for which she was sentenced. 
She had murdered her father, to get his money. The husband 
of the other woman had died, in prison, but a few weeks pre- 
vious to our visit. He, too, had been convicted as an accom- 
plice of his wife ; the victim of their crime being a niece of the 
wife, who had excited her jealousy. 

Each prisoner occupies his own separate cell at night and 
during meal-times. Among the prisoners was a boy of seven- 
teen, who had been sent there for want of any better place for 
him : his offence was stabbing. In consequence of his youth, 
he was not subjected to the same strictness of discipline as the 
other convicts, and was allowed many privileges, occasionally 
even being allowed to sleep in the same cell with another con- 
vict. His opportunities of intercourse with the others must 
have been frequent, and the association will, in all probability, 
prove most disastrous in its consequences. His return to the 
Penitentiary, in the course of a few years at most, can be cal- 
culated on with reasonable certainty. Whatever disposition he 
may show, or whatever efforts he may make, upon his release, 
to lead a proper life, — all will be neutralized, almost inevitably, 
by the knowledge of the fact that he has been a convict in the 
penitentiary; and some of those who have been his fellow- 
convicts, of a more hardened experience in crime, will be 
constantly on the watch to lead him astray, and with an 
influence of great power. 

The grades of punishment for refractory convicts are : 1st. 
Confinement in the dark cell. 2d. Confinement on bread and 
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water. 3d. Confinement, and deprivation of tobacco. 4th. 
Irons, with or without confinement. 5th. Standing in the 
stocks. Flogging is also permitted, but only by special order 
of the Directors, to whom the Superintendent reports any case 
he may think deserving of that punishment, and the Direc- 
tors decide on the expediency of the infliction. It cannot, 
however, in any case, exceed one hundred lashes, and is ad- 
ministered with a leather strap. 

In case any of the prisoners escape, one of the guards has 
some two or three hounds trained to catch runaways, and used 
to track the fugitives. As some of the prisoners are employed 
outside the prison yard, about the storehouse and warehouse, 
and in the garden, the opportunity thus presented, for attempt- 
ing an escape, is sometimes improved ; and the dogs are then 
brought into use. Escape, however, is a matter of difficulty ; 
and the attempt, even, is hazardous: for, in addition to the 
armed guard at the main entrance, the immediate vicinity of 
the prison premises is further watched and protected by armed 
guards, on duty constantly, in guard-houses a little distance 
from the walls, outside, — one at each corner, and one opposite 
the middle of each side, except the front. 

Visitors are not allowed to hold any communication with the 
convicts, either by word or sign ; nor are the master-workmen 
allowed to hold any conversation with them, except in giving 
necessary information or direction concerning;their work. The 
master-workmen are also forbidden to converse, in the hearing 
of convicts, with other persons on matters foreign to their 
work. The convicts are also prohibited from holding any com- 
munication among themselves; but the impossibility of pre- 
venting this entirely, was manifest, and, indeed, was frankly 
admitted. The friends and relatives of any convict are per- 
. mitted to see and converse with him, in the presence of the 
Superintendent, at his discretion. 

The officers of the^Penitentiary are, — a Superintendent, Fi- 
nancial Agent, and three Directors ; all of whom are appointed 
by the Governor, for four years. In addition to these, the 
master-workmen, physician, chaplain, sergeant of the guard, 
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and steward, are considered as officers of the prison, and all 
hold their appointments from the Directors. The salaries of 
the Superintendent and Financial Agent are $1,500 per annum, 
each; of the Directors, $250 each; of the Physician, $500 ; 
and of the Chaplain, $250. 

The present Superintendent is Col. J. H. Murray, who has 
been in office some eighteen months. He is a gentleman of 
liberal and intelligent views, and feels the responsibilities of his 
office. To his courtesy and attention we were indebted for the 
opportunity of obtaining much of the foregoing information. 
The present Chaplain is a Presbyterian ; but ministers of other 
denominations occasionally supply his jplace. Any convict who 
may wish is allowed to see a clergyman of his own particular 
denomination. The Directors are required to visit the Peni- 
tentiary at least twice in each month, and to report to the 
Legislature biennially. 

A few words as to the County Prisons of Texas. The only 
opportunity which offered for visiting a county jail was at Bren- 
ham, Washington County. The jail building stands near the 
court house, a little off from the public square, in the centre of 
the town, and is without enclosure of any kind. It is a plain, 
two story building, about twenty-five feet square, built of a 
double thickness of he\Yed logs. , A narrow corridor runs around 
the inside of the lower story, and surrounds the dungeon, which 
is the only room upon this story, and has walls of a triple thick- 
ness of logs. The entrance to the dungeon is through a heavy 
iron trap-door in the floor of the second story. The single door 
of the jail itself opens directly from the street into the corridor. 
The second story has but two apartments, which occupy its 
entire extent; and one of these is appropriated for female 
prisoners, when there are any. There was but one occupant, a 
man, at the time of our visit. A short time previous, a prisoner 
had been confined in the dungeon, awaiting his trial on a charge 
of murder, but had succeeded in making his escape, in which he 
must have had assistance from the outside. No jailer or other 
officer lives at the jail, nor is any special watch kept. The 
only furniture was a rude stool or two, and a few bed-clothes, 
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laid upon the bare floor. There are no windows in the build- 
ingy and a few narrow, horizontal openings in the log-walls, 
secured with iron bars, afford the only supplies of light and 
air ; no shutters, sashes, or other means of closing these open- 
ings are provided. There is no provision made for warming 
the prison, and the cold must sometimes be severe, especially 
during the prevalence of the Northers. The jail is in charge 
of the Sheriff, and the food of the prisoners depends altogether 
upon his discretion. It is possible, that in Galveston, and per- 
haps in one or two other places, the County Prisons may be upon 
a better plan, but in none of them is the separate system in 
force. The prisoners, untried as well as convicts, have an 
almost unrestrained intercourse. From all that we could learn, 
it is to be feared that the jails of many of the Counties are even 
less comfortable than the one at Brenham. But very many 
things combine to render it peculiarly difficult to awaken the 
public mind of Texas to the necessity and importance of a care- 
ful consideration of the subject of Prison Discipline. 



Aet. III.— criminal statistics op ENGLAND AND WALES 

FOR 1858. 

To the statesman and political economist, not less than to 
the Christian philanthropist, an inquiry into the sources and 
extent of crime, and the number, condition and previous history 
of criminals cannot be without interest. Scarcely a day passes 
in our chief cities, without the occurrence of some startling 
outrage upon the public peace, or on the person or property of 
the citizen. Scarcely a newspaper can be taken up, which 
does not contain a record more or less in detail of acts of vio- 
lence and fraud. Why are they not prevented ? What pro- 
vokes their perpetration ? How are the guilty parties punished, 
and what is the effect of their punishment on themselves or 
others ? 

In the absence (to our shame be it said) of reliable sta* 
tistics on such subjects in our own country, we are compelled 
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to resort to the elaborate and anthentic reports made to the 
British govemmeiit. And as the vicions dispositions and pas- 
moas of men are the same there as here, and the temptations 
to orimfl, aa well as crimes themselves and the methods of por- 
petrating them, do not materiallj differ in the two countries, 
we find great satisfaction and instraction in the information 
they fnmish. 

In our last nomher we gave an abstract of the criminal 
statistics of England and Wales for 1857. Since that time 
we have received the more full and complete returns for 
1858. We do not propose to notice the same class of items to 
which our former article adverted, but to cull a few facts and 
results of general and universal interest, whicli were not then 
ascertained. The following table exhibits a significant claea of 
facts. 



CITIES ABD TOWNS. 
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1. Metropolis of London anil 
fifteen miles rounii, . . . 

2. Pleasure towae, as Batli, 
Brighton, Ramagate, Ac. . 

3. Eight towna depending on 
agricultacal diatrictB, . . 

4. Ten commercial ports, in- 
clnding Liverpool, . . , 

5. Ten cotton and linen manu- 
factoring towns, including 

e. Sii woolen and worsted 
manufacturing towns, . . 

1. Small and miied textile 
manufacturing towns, . . 

B. Threa hardware mootirac- 
tnring Iowdh, meluding Bir- 
mingham and SheQicld, . 


3,545,000 
198,000 
I60,55t 
905,8ao 

768,163 
380,B60 
263,984 

418,130 


14,234 
2,085 
2,05e 

9,eT* 

4,910 
2,16B 
3,329 

8,T20 


1 inns 
lin95 
linle 
1 in 93 

! in 175 
lie 113 

lin4I 


7,104 
839 
690 

5,346 

1,429 

611 

800 


1 iu 351 
1 in 236 
I in 232 
1 in IBS 

1 in 530 
lia7T7 
1 in 432 

110 486 



The reader cannot fail to be impressed by the singular dis- 
proportion in the nmnher belonging to the criminal ranks, ob- 
served on comparing these different groups of towns, classed 
according to the predominant occapation or business of the in- 
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habitants. There is no doubt that the incentives to a lawless 
life are nauch more numerous and powerf^l at certain tinges c^id 
places than at others. It would be easy to indicate probf^blc 
causes for such discrepancies^ and to trace their connection 
with particular phases of crime, but that is not relevant to 
our present purpose. 

From the tabular view, it would seem that the criminal class is 
highest in the great seats of hardware mwufactute ; next in 
towns in rural districts; then in commercial ports; next in 
pleasure towns ; then in towns employed in small textile manu- 
factures ; then in cotton manufacturing towns ; next in woolen 
manufacturing towns ; and last in the metropolis. But in the 
number of prostitutes the order is materially changed, the 
largest proportion being in the commercial ports, and the 
smallest in the woolen and. worsted manufacturing towns, — ^the 
metropolis being considerably below the average. 

There is a remarkable variation both in the general criminal 
classes, and in the specific crime of prostitution in different 
agricultural districts. In the eastern agriculturing district the 
criminal per centage is - - 1 in 113 — Prostitutes 1 in 1122 
In the south and south-western 1 in 104 " 1 in 1829 

In the midland district - - 1 in 103 " 1 in 1307 

The present returns show that only the very small proportion 
of about one-fifth of the known criminal classes are in prison 
at any one time. 

Of the parties proceeded against by indictment, nearly one- 
fourth were of "previous good character;'* and of those pro- 
ceeded against summarily, full one-half were of " previous good 
character," and of both classes fourteen per cent, of both sexes 
were under sixteen ! 

Considering that until very recently, at least 4000 of the 
worst criminals were annually removed from the country by 
transportation, and that though a much more e£Bcient police 
system has been in force, yet the number of commitments has 
not been sensibly increased, the inference is drawn that a 
better system of prevention prevails, and that better prison 
management has led to the absorption of a large number of dis- 
charged prisoners in honest employments. 
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There are in the country — 
Houses for receiving stolen goods - - - - 3,122 
Houses to which thieves and prostitutes resort, viz. : 

PubHc houses - . . . 2,402 
Beer shops - - - - - 2,151 

Coffee shops 386 

Other suspected hotises - - - 2,167 7,096 

Brothels and houses of ill fame - - - - 7,915 
Tramps' lodging houses 6,987 



Crimes. 


Arrests. 


15,786 


7,950 


12,895 


6,982 


12,592 


6,698 


16,596 


8,828 



Total houses of bad character - - 25,120 

A curious comparison is given of crimes and arrests. The 
number of known crimes of a grave character against the per- 
son, and all violent offences against property (excluding offences 
dealt with summarily by magistrates) were 57,868. 



January, February and March 
April, May and June 
July, August and September 
October, November and December 

' Total - . 57,868 30,458 

The greater prevalence of crime in the winter months is 
accounted for on the ground that employment is more scarce, 
and the prolonged hours of darkness afford greater opportuni- 
ties to commit it. It is obvious that the return of crimes 
committed embraces but an incQnsiderable portion of the overt 
criminal acts in the community. During the period covered 
by it, there were upwards of 40,000 kno^ thieves and depre- 
dators, and 40,000 suspected persons at large. The former 
living by thieving must thieve to live, and it is " clear that a 
large amount of petty depredations occur, which, with every 
allowance for the large summary jurisdiction exercised in cases 
of theft, is not represented in the return, as well as many con- 
tinued domestic thefts and frauds which are never detected, or^ 
never brought within the cognizance of the police." 
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There is an item in the present report which suggests some 
inquiries that we should be inclined to pursue if we had 
space and time. The common impression is, that men do not 
suddenly leave the path of honesty and become rogues as it 
were by a leap. There may be no overt act attracting the 
notice or exciting the suspicion of the most intimate associates, 
as a partner in business, a colleague in office, or a fellow work- 
man or clerk ; but nevertheless subsequent revelations usually 
show that the crooked path was entered cautiously, by reluctant 
and hesitating steps, and some distance trod before there was 
boldness enough to take the fatal step. We apprehend this 
impression is warranted, — perhaps it is confirmed, rather than 
weakened, — ^by the facts here disclosed. It is undoubtedly true 
that delinquencies of a positive and unequivocal character are 
often kept private, and the offending parties, after a brief inter- 
val, betake themselves again to evil courses ; and when some act 
of gross turpitude is exposed, it is regarded as the first develop- 
ment of a depraved character, whereas in fact it is only the last 
of a long series of criminal acts. How far such concealment 
is justifiable, or to what extent it is the means of saving per- 
sons from an abandonment to a criminal life, we are not pre- 
pared to say. But cases are not rare in which a desire to save 
an individual from infamy, and perhaps a circle of friends from 
mortification, has induced confidence to be reposed where it 
was undeserved, and so has been the means of much deeper 
injury to much higher interests. Very few instances pccur in 
which a grave offence is committed, especially against property, 
by parties who had never before been known to swerve from 
honesty. * # 

The present report shows, that of 30,458 persons, 5,398 
were of previous good character, and 7,886 were known to be 
of bad character. Out of 404,034 proceeded against sum- 
marily, 148,178 were of "previous good character," and of 
130,502 it was not known to be bad. 

The Report of Coroner's inquests for the year gives a total 
of 19,846, against 20,167 in 1857, and 22,221 in 1856. The 
diminution is ascribed to the fact that in 1856 the rule was es- 
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tablished not to allow the expenses of inquests when it turned 
out that the death ensued from natural causes, and without any 
ground to suspect a criminal act or culpable neglect ; and it is 
also alleged, that police officers are not disposed to give notice of 
cases that might properly fall under the Coroner's investigation. 
There is, certainly, a singular uniformity in the operation of 
the causes that result in death by violence and accident. When 
we think of the changes in the condition of society — the fluc- 
tuations of business — and the excitements of passion, it seems 
scarcely credible that so comparatively slight a variation should 
occur in a succession of years ; for example : — 





1858. 


1857. 


1856. 


Harder 


183 


184 


205 


Manslaughter 


197 


187 


271 


Justifiable Homicide 


4 


6 


6 


Suicide, or Self-murder 


1,2Y6 


1,349 


1,314 


Accidental Death 


8,947 


8,930 


9,716 


Injuries from causes 








unknown 


764 


237 


424 


Found dead. 


2,611 


2,949 


3,183 



Only 1 difference in the murders of 1857 and 1858, only 10 
in- manslaughter, and only 17 in accidental deaths ; and in sui- 
cides, only 35 difference between 1856 and 1857. 

It is worthy of remark that, of the 19,846 inquests held, 
5,517 were children seven years old or under, and 3,318 were 
aged or infirm persons over sixty ; showing that 44 J per cent, 
were persons least able to protect themselves from accident or 
injury. The average cost of each inquest was $15 dollars. 

The total number of convicts in custody dflring the year was 
11,292, of whom 1,326 were women. Of the whole number, 
110 died, 8 escaped, and only 36 were pardoned ! The daily 
average, for the year, waS' 7,859, and the annual cost of each 
prisoner was $157.50, or about 42 cents per day. This sum is 
subject to a reduction to the extent of the value of their labor. 

The Eeformatory Schools have risen from 1 in 1854, to 47 
1858 ; and the number of inmates, from 21 to 700. To these 
schools, the government allows $1.75 per week, for each in- 
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mat6 ; and the Managers have authority to require a contribu- 
tion from the parents, when able, f'rom the former souroe 
$127,844 were received, and from parents ?3,738 ; showing 
the cost of each inmate, under, these items alone, to be 9187 
per annum; and the Report has no allusion to their labor as of 
any value. The average cost in any House of Refuge in the 
United States, with which we are acquainted, does not much 
exceed $100. 

There is now an extension of the system of Reformatory 
Schools, which will doubtless prove of much value. The law 
authorizes a provisional commitment, to certified industrial 
schools, of children taken into custody on a charge of va- 
grancy, — after due inquiry into the condition of their parents, 
and of the circumstances of their arrest, — to be detained till 
fifteen years of age, unless suitable provision is made for their 
care and employment elsewhere. The present (1859) is the 
first year of its operation. 

It is not easy even to approximate an estimate, in money, of 
the cost to which crime subjects a community. Sixty years 
ago, Oolquhoun, in his work on the " Police of the Metropolis," 
estimated the loss by depredation, in London alone, at ten mil- 
lions of dollars ; and the Watch-Committee of Liverpool, in an 
elaborate report in 1836, stated the loss in that borough, by 
depredation, at not less than three million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars, declaring that this was not exaggerated, but, on 
the contrary, much less than the actual amount. We suppose 
that in such an estimate are included, not only the property 
abstracted by theft and robbery, but also the fruits of the 
various species of frauds on the government and on public 
institutions, fraudulent bankruptcies, losses by incendiary fires, 
and various kinds of malicious mischief. 

To the value of property sacrificed to crime, must be added 
the expenses of police, prosecutions and prisons, amounting to 
not less than twelve millions of dollars ; and to these we must 
add a large sum for a proportion of the salaried of judges and 
justices, and their clerks; the maintenance of court-houses; 
costs of coroners' inquests; expenses of sheriffs; costs of pro- 
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secution by public bodies, and costs paid by private prosecutors 
over and above the costs allowed; charges for convicts and 
colonies, &;c. 

We have a sound basis for an estimate sufficiently impressive. 
There is a standing army of one hundred and thirty-five thou- 
sand men and women, at war with the community, and living 
on plunder and vice, — yesterday, engaged in depredations upon 
property — to-day, rioting in reckless extravagance, — to-morrow, 
reduced to pinching want. Supposing each of them to spend 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars a year, — say two and a 
half dollars a week, we have a sum total of nearly seventeen 
millions — and this cannot be levied upon the public at less than 
double that sum. This would amount to but a fraction less 
than thirty-five millions of dollars, and, with the costs already 
enumerated, would swell the grand total to very nearly fifty 
millions, as the annual expense which the criminal classes of 
England and Wales entail upon the community. 

It is to be regretted that we have no reliable data from which 
to form even a probable estimate of either the number of crimi- 
nals or the cost of crime in any one of our States or cities, so 
far as our information extends. If there were such, even in 
one State or city, an inference, of more or less value, might be 
drawn from a comparison of population, police force, &c. We 
can scarcely suppose that the incentives to crime are much 
more numerous and powerful here than in England. It is not 
found that crime abounds most in seasons of depression in busi- 
ness or of reduction of wages or employment, but the contrary; 
and therefore, the facilities with which people in our country 
obtain a living may, perhaps, rather promote than prevent 
crime. That we make much less of all crime here than is made 
in the older countries, is very obvious ; and that escape or im- 
punity is much more common here than there, will not be 
denied: so that, on the whol«, we may reasonably conclude 
that if the tax imposed on the public, as the direct conse- 
quence of crime, could be ascertained, its enormous amount 
would awaken an interest in the means of preventing or sup- 
pressing it, which the considerations of humanity and religion 
seem inadequate to excite. 
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Akt. rV.— reformation of female DISCHARGED CONVICTS. 

THE TWENTY-SEVENTH REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE BRI- 
TISH LADIES' SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE REFORMATION OF 
FEMALE PRISONERS, 1858. 

FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS OF THE 
HOWARD INSTITUTION, 1858. 

FOURTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE WOMEN'S PRISON ASSO- 
CIATION OF NEW YORK. "THE ISAAC T. HOPPER HOME," 
191 TENTH AVENUE, 1859. 

Although the number of female inmates of our Penitentiaries 
is comparatively small, their reformation is not less an object of 
interest. Certain it is, that efforts directed to them have been 
crowned with a remarkable degree of success, in proportion to 
their numbers. Prison returns show that it is much more rare 
for a female to return, on a second conyiction, than for a male ; 
and though a bad woman may be a much more revolting object 
than an equally bad man, she must be very radically and 
thoroughly degraded not to show more susceptibility of kind 
and good influences than most male prisoners show. Whether 
it is the world-wide fame of the late Mrs. Elizabeth Fry and 
the stimulus of her bright example, that has drawn unusual 
attention to the subject, or whether the wealth and leisure of 
ladies of rank and distinction, has enabled them to devote more 
attention and patronage to the reformation and restoration to 
society, of women who have fallen under the condemnation of 
penal law, we cannot say. But, certainly, the provision for 
such unhappy persons is much more liberal, systematic and 
extensive in the British isles, than anything known among us. 

We have before us " the twenty-seventh (1858) report of the 
Committee of the British Ladies' Society for promoting the 
reformation of female prisoners." With the parent institution 
there are connected ten county associations, besides five in 
Scotland, and the report embraces notices, more or less exten- 
sive, of the transactions of each of them. The central committee 



is sabdivided into sub-committees, to each of which is assigned 
the care of one of the seven principal prisons of the metropolis 
in which female convicts are received. 

There is a distinct sab-eommittee, c(Hisisting of ten ladies 
and two secretaries, known as the Patronage Committee. ^^It 
sits on every Friday, and its especial duty is to att^id to those 
cases of discharged prisoners from metropolitan gads which 
are recommended to its care by the antiiorities of the prisons, 
or by ladies who visit there. Endeavors are made to investi- 
gate the previous history of each individual ; and if there be 
reason to believe that one is in earnest in the desire to reform, 
measures are taken to assist her in so doing. 

^^ The rule of the Patronage Committee is, that the prisoner 
appears before them immediately on her liberation, to comply 
with which rule she often voluntarily stays back in the prison 
till Friday. She brings with her, under the charge of a war- 
der, a certificate of health, and the written answers to a list of 
printed questions. 

Sometimes a little temporary out-door relief n^eets the 
necessity of the case, and occasionally an immediate return to 
her family is deemed advisable ; but in the large majority of 
instances, these poor women are entirely unfit to be restored 
to society at large without further probation. A refuge is needed 
to give the opportunity of preparation for entering upon the 
duties of a changed course of life. ^^ The quiet discipline of 
those institutions, the word of God there faithfully taught, the 
encouraging influence of Christian ladies there met with, have 
mercifully been blessed to the softening of many a hard heart, 
and to the healing of many a broken spirit." 

When it is believed that the penitence is sincere, and the 
hope of restoration decided, the individual is sent direct to the 
^^ Elizabeth Fry Refuge," as a preliminary to other more 
permanent asylums, or to await the future arrangements that 
may appear most desirable for her. The funds of the ^^Eliza- 
beth Fry Refuge" permit fifteen of these patronage cases to 
be kept in the house free of expense, as on the foundation ; all 
above that number are paid for by the British Ladies' Society, 
at the rate of $1.75 each, weekly. 



Two hundred and sixty-four cases were diposed of by this 
committee between June, 18§6, and June, 1858. 

The report contains brief notices of the cases occurring at 
the several prisons, and it is quite evident that the machinery 
is well adapted to the purpose in view, and is eminently suc- 
cessful in its workings. 

There can be no doubt of the softening and subduing influ- 
ence exerted upon the mind of a prisoner under almost any 
circumstances, by the visit of an intelligent Christian friend. 
However kind and sympathising the attending officers may be, 
" the presence of some one connected with the outer world is 
in itself a relief from the monotony of prison life. Thus the 
prisoner is predisposed to listen kindly to words kindly spoken, 
by one who voluntarily, for a time, shares her cell, and reads 
the only book which reveals authoritatively the terms of accep- 
tance on which both must rely for pardon and salvation." 

To those who are disposed to serve in the self-denying and 
often discouraging work of prison-visiting, it may not be amiss 
to suggest that the prompt attention to each new case is very 
important. An influence for good may be acquired, which will, 
perhaps, give a new direction to the conduct of the prisoner 
for the full time of penal servitude. The voice of kindness 
and sympathy heard when the offender first realizes the conse- 
quences of his course, may be more efficacious than at any sub^ 
sequent period. 

There is a public institution, corresponding in its principal 
features to the houses of reception to which we have referred. 
It is the Government " Refuge" at Fulham. Prisoners who 
have conducted themselves well at Millbank and Brixton, and 
who are likely to profit by more individual attention than they 
can receive at either of those prisons, are, during the conclud- 
ing period of their imprisonment, placed in the Government 
* Refuge ' at Fulham. Being selected with a view to their being 
placed in service, or being provided with some means of obtain- 
ing an honest livelihood after they are liberated, they are in- 
structed in laundry and household work of every kind ; and 
every means employed in the best Reformatories are here 
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afforded, with the encoaragement of knowing that, while they 
behave well, the penal character of this last stage of imprison- 
ment is merged in the enjoyment of all the spiritual and tem- 
poral privileges which ^they could meet with in an asylum for 
the free. We are enabled to state, on the best authority, that, 
out of eighty cases which had left the Fulham Refuge in the 
month of April last, sixty were doing well. 

Among the country institutions, having in view the welfare 
of discharged female prisoners, and not under the control of a 
Government or Magistrates, is a refuge at Bristol, ^^ where the 
hopeful discharged female prisoner (above sixteen years of age) 
enters direct from prison by her own free will, and under a 
promise to submit to the rules of the house. She undergoes a 
probation of three weeks or a month in her dormitory j during 
which time she is daily visited by one or more ladies, who thus 
obtain a moral influence before the probationer is admitted to 
hold free intercourse with her future companions." Thus pre- 
pared, the inmates are afterwards trained to all sorts of house- 
hold employment. Daily religious instruction is given, and 
the singing of psalms and hymns practised; they are also 
taught reading and writing, and the first elements of arithmetic 
and geography ; knitting, also, that very useful branch of female 
industry, is introduced. Ten young women have been provided 
during the year with respectable situations, and not one of them 
has again been accused of dishonesty. It is mentioned as an 
evidence of the genuineness of reform, that a small gold brooch, 
found by one of the inmates, while clearing a room, was given 
up, and, after many inquiries for the owner, was restored to a 
lady who had visited the asylum ; also, that a £5 note, folded 
very small, was found by the youngest inmate; this, also, was 
immediately given up, and restored to the owner, a few hours 
afterwards. 

In the report of the Exeter Refuge allusion is made to the 
fact, that the introduction of the Separate System into the 
prison there, has reduced the number of prisoners greatly. 
Of 199 discharged female prisoners received, fifteen are now 
under care, and a good account is given of 104 who have left 
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it. We cannot but regard such a measure of success as most 
encouraging. That much of this success is owing to the indi- 
vidual separation of the convicts cannot be doubted. Indeed, 
the visitors to the Fahnouth Prison emphatically condemn it 
for the absence of that principle. "With regard to our 
prison I can say nothing encouraging ; there is no change 
with regard to its arrangements. Some of those who are 
interested for the poor people immured within its walls, 
do what they can to keep the necessity of improvement 
before the public, and there are two who visit regularly, as 
they may find it convenient, but I fear they can say nothing 
with regard to the efiect produced. We feel that we must keep 
in view the injunction, 'In the morning sow thy seed,' &c. 
Oould solitary (separate) confinement be but partially carried 
out, the case would be more encouraging; and we shall be 
most glad to have such a prison as would allow of our making 
trial of it." 

And in respect to the Gloucester Prison, a lady who has 
visited it regularly, says : " City convicts are received by the 
county; but prisoners before trial, summary convictions and 
prostitutes all herd together in one common ward and yard by 
day, and one large room by night, both rooms being out of 
sight and hearing of the Matron. I believe that I have men- 
tioned this often to you ; but it is so great an evil, and so dan- 
gerous to the comparatively innocent, that I cannot but advert 
to it again." 

- In the city of Utrecht a new prison, on the Cellularian or 
separate plan, has been erected, and a Ladies' Committee, 
formed, like the one in London ; and the government of Hol- 
land has expressed a wish that near every prison such a Society 
be established, with full permission to visit the prisoners. In 
Stockholm, also, is a Ladies' Committee. "There is not a 
female prisoner in Stockholm who is not visited once in the 
week, or who has not at least the opportunity of hearing the 
word of God explained to her in one of the departments of the 
large house for penal servitude, where their attendance on 
Sunday is voluntary." 



The readers of our Journal are aware that in Philadelphia 
and "Sew York, and perhaps in other cities of the United States, 
similar organizations have existed for many years. Among 
them is the ^^ Howard Institution/' under the care of an Asso- 
xdation of Women-Friends of Philadelphia, the object of which 
is, ^^ the care and reformation of female prisoners, who, after a 
term of imprisonment, manifest a disposition to reform; or 
others who, on account of their evil habits, need Christian 
counsel, moral restraint and domestic discipline. To accom- 
plish this, a home is provided to shelter them from evil a960- 
ciations; to surround them with wholesome moral and reli- 
gious influences; to inculcate good principles, and habits of 
neatness and industry ; to instruct them in domestic duties, so 
as to qualify them for usefulness ; and after a term of proba- 
tion, to obtain for them respectable situations in town or coun- 
try." 

The Fourth Annual Report of the Institution (whose house 
of reception is 1612 Poplar Street) shows, that during the year 
fifty women have been admitted, and remained under care from 
one week to several months. The necessity of some such pro- 
vision for this class of our fellow-citizens is not exaggerated. 
^^ However trivial may have been the crime of which the prisoner 
was convicted, (and that many are convicted of veri/ alight offences, 
there is no doubt); however well she may have conducted 
during her incarceration, the name and stigma of convict is upon 
her. Often she is without home or friends, with insufficient 
clothing, hungry and penniless. If she had friendsy they are 
alienated from her ; it may have been years that she has been 
separated from them — they have forgotten her. Ifone will 
receive her into their houses. None will give her employment. 
What can she do ? Perhaps the sparks of virtue are not yet 
extinguished. In the solitude of her prison cell she may have 
formed good resolutions ; there may be an earnest struggle in 
her soul, after a better life ; but she is wesJc. The tempter 
comes in ; cold and hunger and neglect, drive her to despair 
and crime. Her desires for reformation are lost among evil 
associations ; and she sinks deeper into the gulf of depravity 
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and inretchedneas. Wbo will say that hamanitj is doing its 
duty to these poor outcasts ?" 

The report before us affords gratifying evidence that endea- 
vors to rescue and restore to respectability and usefulness those 
unhappy women are not misplaced. ''In a majority of cases 
the Institution has been a blessing to those who have been sub- 
ject to its discipline." 

The Fourteenth Annual Report of the Women's Prison 
Association of New York, concerns a charity hereafter to be 
known as '' The Isaac T. Hopper Home," and it brings to view 
some interesting facts, and presents strong claims to generous 
assistance. The institution has been for several years independ- 
ent of the New York Prison Association. Its object is to ame- 
liorate the condition of female prisoners, improve the discipline 
and government of prisons so far as females are concerned, and 
to give temporary support and encouragement to reformed fe- 
male convicts. To give system and efficiency to their laudable 
efforts, they earnestly desired help in erecting a building 
adapted to that purpose, and at one time had flattering pros- 
pects of success. They had reasonable ground to believe, that 
with suitable accommodations, they might make the home a 
self-sustaining house of industry ; but their expectations were 
not realized, and as the only alternative they purchased and put 
in repair the house they have long occupied. 

We have often adverted to the lessons which a sound 
economy reads to us on the subject of caring for discharged 
prisoners. When it is considered what immeasurable injury a 
single evil-disposed person may do, and what expenses mere 
vagrants or petty thieves, to say nothing of forgers and 
counterfeiters, impose on the community, it cannot be regarded 
as a matter of trivial moment whether an enemy of society is 
transformed into a friend, and a burden into a help. Hence 
the managers of the Society repudiate the idea that they are 
beggars, and claim to be instruments of a true economy. 

" The subjects of our care" (say they) " are costly depend- 
ents of the City's Treasury. They not only are fed, clothed, 
and housed by the city, but their crimes waste the property of 
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onr eitizens, and their misfortunes swell their taxes. Who are 
the inmates of our Home ? A few young women may occa- 
sionally be found there — strangers in the country, wanderers 
from their natural homes, who, alone and friendless in this 
great city, have fallen, not from vicious propensities, but 
through sheer misfortune ; and a few there are whom we haye 
also found in your prisons, the victims of wrong suspicion and 
helplessness. All these, after a short novitiate, we have 
restored to decent life, and productive industry. But for our 
interposition, they must have remained, with hardly an excep- 
tion, your costly pensioners. Some of our inmates are from 
Sing-Sing— convicts, who have been sent there for the lighter 
class of crimes so punishable ; but by far the greater part are 
from the Tombs — ^Blackwell's Island — persons committed for 
petty offences, or merely for vagrancy. These are the victims 
of intemperance. They are led astray at first by the social 
element of the Irish, by an inherited appetite, by bad com- 
pany, by the thousand influences and temptations that beset 
the ignorant and neglected, by the brutal treatment and 
desertion of husbands, by wrong, disappointment, and despair. 
These offenders are tried in the Municipal Courts, and sent for 
weeks, or months, as the case may be, to Blackwell's Island. 
At the end of their * term' they return to the city homeless 
and friendless : a few hours, days, or weeks at farthest, find 
them again making the same circuit through commitment, trial, 
and *term' on *the Island' — and all at the expense of the 
sober, hard-working citizen, who, if he takes time to look at 
the matter, will be somewhat startled to find how much he has 
to pay to the police, the justices, the prison officials of all 
degrees, from the head superintendent to the driver of 'the 
^ Black Maria,' and the expensive lodging-houses of Blackwell's 
Island." And again, ^'all we do, is a clear saving to the city. 
We do not count merely the time that our inmates are sus- 
tained at the Home, for — ^though they are supported by the 
public, by their charities, instead of their taxes, yet two-thirds 
of those received at the Home during the last year, have been 
sent to places : not only has the public been relieved from their 
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support, but they have become productive laborers. We would 
make no erroneous impressions. These people do not all 
remain steadfast. They are, for the most part, adult children, 
liable to go astray at any strong temptation or impulse, or to 
fall back under the despotism of old habits. They require to 
be watched and trained, kindly guided and cared for ; and they 
do not alwat/8 find religious zeal, patience, skill, and tender 
forbearance in their employers. Still, under all their inevit- 
able disadvantages, many . of our inmates have persevered 
steadfastly in a good life, proving to the most sceptical, that 
with God's blessing on the helping-hand, they can be saved." 

The facts are very stubborn. Here are one hundred and 
twenty-five women, addicted for the most part to degrading 
and infamous vices — ^living in vagrancy, dishonesty, drunken- 
ness and prostitution ; and a large proportion of them familiar 
with the corruption and degradation of prison life. Somebody 
must look after them, and none but practical, zealous, working 
women, who will give themselves to such a task — not for a -visit 
or two, nor for a few days or weeks, but for months, and per- 
haps, for years — seeking out, watching over, encouraging and 
guiding those who are susceptible of improvement, if not of 
radical reform. 

A few such are found, and the one hundred and twenty-five 
outcasts are gathered to " The Isaac T. Hopper Home." 
There are some interesting cases among them, and they are all 
objects of interest; but, says one, ''Do you really expect to 
do any permanent good to such people?" And another ex- 
claims, " How disgusting it must be!" And a third, "How 
very disagreeable to go to such horrible places ! How much 
better and wiser to drop a twenty or a fifty dollar bank note 
to the board of managers, or the matron, saying. You have 
hard materials to make up. Here is an expression of my 
sympathy. The friend of the friendless bless and prosper 
you." But what has become of the one hundred and twenty- 
five inmates received during the year ? Why, seventy of them 
were sent to service, and generally in the country. Of course 
they are not burdens to the public treasury while in this posi- 
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tion, nor are they plundering houses and stores, nor provokmg 
home brawls and street fights. This is no little saving all 
around. They not only cease to be burdens; they have been 
converted into producers ; one has twenty, another fifty, and 
another seventy dollars reserved from earned wages. The 
cleansing, tidying, training, encouraging and aiding received 
at the Home, have fitted them for, and introduced them to, 
respectable and useful occupations. What sum shall we set 
against this as the probable amount of expense in arrests, 
prosecutions, sustenance, gaol fees, &c., had they been suffered 
to pursue their chosen way. 

But some are discharged, and others leave, and ere long 
find their old lodgings in the Tombs or on the "Island.*' Yes, 
that is so, but mark this ! " They almost invariably appeal to 
us again for aid, and receive it, ji@°* and each time the period 
of their perBeverance in good is prolonged.** This is hopeful. 
It invites us to patience and faith. A single peach or pear on 
a favorite tree, or a single bunch of grapes on a choice vine, 
during the first bearing season, gives more pleasure than a peck 
of fruit in any subsequent year. The field which these benevo- 
lent ladies and their sisters of charity in our own city and the ^ 
British metropolis, are called to cultivate, is covered with a 
luxurious growth of wild and poisonous plants, in every stage 
of growth and bearing. Their labor and skill, with the aid of 
the Divine husbandman, is devoted to an insertion here and 
there as opportunity offers, of a graft from a better stock. If 
it "takes," they are encouraged to hope for fruit in due time; 
and though disappointments are not rare, success is frequent 
enough to animate and encourage them, and shall ensure them 
the hearty sympathy and generous aid of those whose taxes are 
lightened, whose property is saved from depredation, indirectly 
at least by their instrumentality. 

The house occupied by the " Howard Institution" is perhaps 
as convenient as any one that is not originally designed for 
such a purpose ; butlt does not afford such opportunities of 
individualizing the treatment as would be desirable. The New 
York premises are probably no better in this respect. 
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We cannot refrain from expressing the conviction that the 
more rigidly persons who have been cQnvicted of crime can be 
separated one from another, until their resolutions to lead an 
amended life are fully confirmed and well tested, the less the 
danger of a relapse. We are aware 'of the argument sometimes 
used, viz. : That these principles cannot be tested till the par- 
ties are exposed to temptation. But there are temptations 
enough in the ordinary circumstances of life. If a young 
woman, discharged from the penitentiary, and received into 
some " Home" or "Eefuge," should be kept from all associa- 
tion with those who have been in like condemnation, until she 
is prepared for, and provided with, some place in the country, 
the first day in her new position would present temptations 
enough td test her newly acquired strength. Industry, honesty, 
truthfulness and sobriety are every day virtues. If they are 
possessed they will show themselves without urging, but while 
under any degree of restraint or inspection these virtues may 
be counterfeited. It is not needful to put them into the com* 
pany of a vagrant, a thief, a liar or a drunkard to bring them 
out. On the contrary, our true policy is to keep them as far 
apart as possible, and especially when the virtues are struggling 
to supplant the vices. 

Let our penitentiaries and county gaols provide for strict 
individual Reparation, accommodation and employment of all 
prisoners, of every grade, tried and untried. Let kind, judi- 
cious, intelligent friends visit them, express proper sympathy 
with them, and hold out encouragement to them. Upon their 
discharge, let there be found a place of temporary refuge where 
they can be comfortably provided for, relieved from the press- 
ure of immediate temptation, exempted from any associations 
unfriendly to their permanent reform, and prepared by a rea- 
sonable probation for some employment. The moment this is 
accomplished, and some benevolent heart is opened to give the 
party an oppfrtunity to retrieve a forfeited place in the confi- 
dence of the community, let it be embraced with a continuance 
of the watchful care which may be still needed in unforeseen 
emergencies. 
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With these precautions and aids we are confident thousands 
of our convicts might be rescued from reckless criminality or 
hopeless despair, and some of the most prolific sources of crime 
be dried up. The government is bound, by every considera- 
tion of public policy, to aid liberally in restoring to honest and 
virtuous ways those who have been subjected to penal suffering, 
and who are disposed to amend their lives. Its functions do 
not begin nor end in arrests, convictions and sentences. It is 
to employ all practicable means of keeping people out of crime, 
by encouraging and sustaining schools — ^literary, industrial and 
reformatory, and bringing ALL the children and youth of the 
country under their influence. And when, in spite of all these 
wholesome provisions, men and women do betake themselves to 
criminal courses, and have suffered the just reward of thidir deeds, 
it is the duty of the government not to leave them, at the ex- 
piratioti of their sentence, to shift for themselves, but to hold 
out a kind hand to them, if they are inclined to better ways, 
and assist them to regain a creditable position among their fel- 
low men. Society has the worst of it if they relapse into their 
previous associations and practices. And hence, we earnestly 
plead for the support and encouragement, by public and private 
liberality, of every sensible scheme to convert a convict into 
an honest man — an enemy of society into a friend and helper. 



ART. v.— IRISH CONVICT PRISONS. 

The intermediate system of discipline adopted in the convict 
prisons of Ireland, to which we have called the attention of our 
readers in previous numbers of this Journal, seems to gain 
favor. The simple principle on which it is founded is the 
gradual improvement of those prisoners who are susceptible of 
reforming influences, until they are prepared for entire freedom, 
and the return to and continuance in conflnei^nt of those 
who are obstinately bent on pursuing a criminal career. The 
'system is so arranged as to give the convict the control, in a 
great measure, of his own position. If he is disposed to do 
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well, every reasonable aid is afforded him for the purpose. K 
his vicious habits are so confirmed as to forbid the hope of his 
permanent reformation, society is protected from his hostility, 
by his retention, indefinitely, in prison. In the first place, the 
prisoner must conform to certain rules, while confined in the 
ordinary prison, to entitle himself to the privileges of the 
intermediate prisons. Any misconduct at this stage, will 
have the effect of postponing his admission into the intermediate 
prison, and thereby defer, to an equal extent, the remission of 
a portion of his sentence. The following table shows, at a 
glance, what inducement the prisoner has to co-operate with 
the government in his reformation : 

FIXED PBRI0D8 OF IMPBIBOnfElTr. 

■wrTEHOBs. In (yrdinary PrUons. ^^^V^JfTii^.j!!'!^' 



^ Tears. Months. Tears. Months. 



mediate Priton*. 
Tears. Monti 

3 years 2 2 0,4 

2 6 

4 " 2 10 5 

3 3 

5 " 3,6 ^ m ^ 

4 o> 

6 " 3 9 9 

4 6 

7 " 4 13 

5 3 

8 " 4 8 14 

' , ' 

6 9 
10 " 6 16 

7 6 
12 " 7 3 19 

9 
15 " 8 2 

10 



It will be seen that, by this scale, a three years' sentence is 
reduced to two and a half; four years to three and a fourth; 
five years to four ; six years to four and a half; seven years 
to five and a fourth ; eight years to six and three- fourths ; ten 
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years to seven and a half; twelve years to nine, and fifteen 
years to ten. 

In order to ensure the remission of any part of his sentence, 
the prisoner must work himself, by good behaviour, into the 
intermediate prison, through which he must pass to obtain his 
final liberty ; and this liberty, when obtained, will be condi- 
tional ; for the criminal who, after his discharge, consorts with 
bad companions, and shows that he meditates a return to crim- 
inal courses, is liable to be re-arrested and re-consigned to the 
prison from which he was (as it appears) prematurely discharged. 
Thus society is protected, on one hand, from the existence of 
hordes of criminally-disposed persons at large, and the dis- 
charged convict is restrained from renewed transgression by 
surrounding the further commission of crime with obstructions 
so formidable as to disband, in a great measure, the class of 
"habitual ofienders." 

It will be observed that the remission of any part of the 
sentence is not a matter of compact between the government 
and the prisoner. It is a gratuitous act, and as such, may be 
restrained or modified, to suit individual cases. When crimes 
are of so heinous a character as to forbid the extension of any 
such leniency, they will, of course, be specially dealt with by 
the government. 

With a uniform constabulary system, embracing the whole 
country, and a uniform penal code, we might expect here a more 
perfect system of prison discipline than in any other country ; 
but there is much complaint of the inequality of sentences for 
the same crimes, and of the too great leniency shown to 
"habitual ofienders." These, it is maintained, should be 
recognized by the law as a distinct class, as they are by the 
police. The practice of lengthening the sentence of an 
ofiender because of previous convictions, is regarded with favor, 
and its observance should be systematized and made uni- 
versal. In this way "conditional pardons and registrations 
for the remitted term may be made the means of causing the very 
general incarceration of ^ habitual ofienders' in the only place 
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suitable for them — convict prisons — with sentences of sufficient 
length to insure their bein^ properly dealt with.'* 

An important principle is involved in this probationary system. 
If a man deliberately commits an offence against public law, the 
presumption is that he will repeat it whenever the occasion and 
temptation are presented. The privation and suffering which the 
execution of his sentence imposes, may deter him from farther 
transgression, but the burden of proving this is on the offender. 
The first duty of society is to protect itself. When the period 
of penal restraint expires, the man is discharged, on the pre- 
sumption that he will sin no more. Whatever measures we can 
adopt to strengthen this presumption, and to assure society that 
he may be safely set at liberty, are as salutary for him as for 
us. And there is a farther obligation, and a very imperative 
one, on the partof the government, and that is to strengthen and 
entourage purposes of amendment. If the liberated convict finds 
it difficult to procure labor where his antecedents are known, he 
has the option of going to countries where labor is more in de- 
mand ; and the means of reaching those countries are supplied by 
his prison gratuity, obtained through his own industry. In many 
of our schemes for ameliorating the miseries of public prisons, 
the interests of society are too often overlooked, and the 
comfort and ease of a transgressor unduly sought. There is a 
medium. The community whose laws have been outraged, 
justly demands the prompt and certain imposition of the 
penalty. If this can be imposed in such a way as at once to 
express the due disapprobation of the act, and a desire that the 
offender may be restored (on his reformation) to his forfeited 
place in society, a double advantage is gained. 

As more enlightened methods of dealing with the criminally- 
disposed prevail, we have a right to look for a more efficient 
and well-balanced administration of penal law, and as a conse- 
quence, a sensible diminution in the number of crimes and 
criminals. 
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I^rief ^0tke5* 



Escapes and Pardons. — The two chief ends which are usually sup- 
posed to be answered by punishment are, — 1. To reform the offender ; 
and, 2. To deter others from the like offences. Some persons deny the 
legitimacy of the latter purpose, affirming that society has no right to 
inflict pains and penalties on me, for the benefit of my neighbors. With- 
out attempting to settle any such nice points, we have a plain, palpable 
fact staring us in the face, which seems, in a large measure, to frustrate 
both the ends to which we have referred. That fact is — that the punish- 
ment of crime, in our country, is one of the most uncertain events with 
which we are conversant. If a horse-thief, contemplating the fastenings 
of a stable-door, should have fore-thought enough to inquire whether there 
is such a reasonable probability of his punishment as should deter him 
from his purpose, we can scarcely suppose he would come to an affirma- 
tive conclusion. The contingencies on whieh the result depends are very 
numerous and complicated. If his picture is in the rogue's gallery ; or 
if he is an old, well-known horse-thief, so that suspicion would naturally 
fasten upon him if he was within fifty miles of the locus in quo at the 
time ; or if a reward is offered for his arrest, more tempting than what 
he can offer for leave to run, — it may be his turn to be caught. But if 
he has money, or friends who understand the *' intricacies'' of the ad- 
ministration of penal law in some of our chief cities ; or if he has had 
opportunilies, in some associate prison, to learn how to dodge an officer, 
either before or after sentence, or to earn his liberty, even when fairly 
caged, either by working through bricks and mortar, or through the more 
porous and yielding tissue of a Governor's sympathy, — ^he has little or 
nothing to fear. If there is no more risk than that, the State is certain 
to be plundered. 

We hazard nothing in saying that the influence which the punishment 
of crime exerts, in deterring the criminally disposed from committing it, 
is scarcely worth a padlock. A single escape of a prisoner from gaol, or 
from the custody of an officer, weakens whatever deterring influence is 
exerted over hundreds of minds ; and so likewise does a single pardon. 
Each one of the hundre4s betakes himself to a criminal life, expecting 
to be the favored rogue. We sometimes think, with a sigh, of the good 
time past, when, under English law, the constable was the chief man in 
the parish, and when the parish was responsible for all robberies com- 
mitted within its limits, if the thieves were not apprehended. 
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If we had a general, sucoinot return of the escapes and pardons in the 
United States, for a single year, it would show a degree of looseness in 
the administration of criminal law, and of imprudence in the exercise of 
ezecutiye clemency, of which the public have little conception. 

From a great number of cases which go to corroborate the statement 
we have made, we have room for but a few, and these will serve to indi- 
cate the character of all. We give them as reported in the newspapers : 

On a late Saturday night five prisoners escaped from the gaol of Cook 
county. 111., at Chicago. A paltry reward of $150 was offered for their 
apprehension. The prisoners were supplied with tools by their friends 
outside. They were arrested for larceny. Three other prisoners, 
charged with robbery, were engaged in digging a hole through the floor, 
when the escape of the others caused them to be detected. The .prison 
is in a very insecure sort of place, and had been grossly neglected by the 
authorities. 

In Blair county, on the same Saturday night, a man, alleged to have 
stolen several horses, and who escaped from the person having him in 
charge, while on their way to Bedford recently, was re-arrested at a pri- 
Tate house on Bobb's Greek, on Saturday night a week. Assuming'a 
religious guise, previous to retiring he called for a Bible, and read a 
chapter, and prayed with the family. When arrested he was in bed, with 
a six-shooter under his pillow, and every barrel charged with a bullet 1 
and in his pockets were found several counterfeit notes and a small 
amount of good money. A reward of $500 had been offered for his 
arrest, with the horses. 

Two prisoners escaped from the gaol of Clinton county, Ohio, under 
circumstances (says the Clinton Watchman) that would indicate a good 
deal of carelessness on the part of the sheriff, who had charge of the 
gaol. They escaped by cutting a hole through tlfe floor of the hall around 
the cells, where the prisoners are permitted to stay during the day. After 
cutting this hole, which they did with an old case-knife, they crawled 
under, and finding there an old scaffold-pole, they made a battering-ram 
of it, and punched a stone out of the outside wall sufficiently large to 
permit their egress 1 

About a year ago, Norristown, in this^icinity, was harassed by the 
operations of a burglar of special daring and adroitness, who, after per- 
petrating a series of successful burglaries, was arrested, and imprisoned 
under a sentence of fifteen years. He had served about a year thus far, 
and on a late morning was found to have successfully broken gaol and 
made his escape. 

He got away, it is supposed, about four o'clock in the morning. His 
cell was in the upper story of the gaol, and had an arched roof of solid 
masonry, nine inches thick. When the turnkey entered the cell, it 
was discovered that the prisoner had cut entirely through this arch. 
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and then through the sheet-iron roof above it, and had lowored him- 
self by means of a cord made of the carpet-warp famished him for 
working purposes. The escape was periloas in the extreme ; while it is 
the opinion of experts that the preparations for it have been going on for 
a long time. Upon entering the cell the officer discovered an old shirt, 
which the prisoner appears to have staffed in the hole daring the daytime, 
while it is equally apparent that, by means of pieces of bread manipu- 
lated to the consistency of putty, and plastered into the edges of the 
hole, the discovery of the cheat was rendered still less probable. As a 
matter of course, the anxiety to recover such a prisoner, on the part of 
the sheriff, is very great ; and a reward of a hundred dollars is offered for 
his capture ! Due anxiety to keep him when they had him would have 
been more creditable to the officers, and much better for the public. 

On the second of December, six convicts employed in the moulding 
shop of the New York State Prison, at Auburn, effected their escape. The 
prisoners had got half a mile from the prison before pursuit was com- 
menced, and succeeded in leaving their pursuers behind. 

On the evening of December 15th, two convicts, confined in a Virginia 
gaol, under sentence of death, to be executed the next day, escaped from 
the gaol, and were fired upon by the sentinels and driven back to prison. 
The prisoners had mounted the gaol wall when they were discovered by 
the sentinel on the outside, who immediately gave the alarm and fired 
on them. They had sawed their manacles asunder with the blade of a 
Barlow knife, which they had concealed and made into a fine saw. It 
was ascertained, from their confession that they had been engaged in pre- 
paring for their escape during the preceding ten days. They made a hole 
in the wall near the window, which they concealed with paper, hiding the 
bricks they removed under the bed. Upon the alarm being given, they 
made no resistance, but^ surrendered as soon as they discovered, by the 
shot of the sentinel, that they were detected. One of them said he could 
have made his escape had he jumped dovm and throttled the sentinel. 

All the inmates of Warren county (Pa.) prison, two women and two 
men, escaped one night recently. The women up stairs burnt the clasp 
out that fastened the door through a single pine board, — came down 
stairs and unlocked the cells in which the men were confined, by means 
of false keys, when the party departed in peace, taking a wagon that was 
waiting in the vicinity, vrith them. 

Thirteen prisoners escaped from Munroe county gaol, at Rochester, 
N. Y. They seized the gaoler and wrenched the keys from him, — then 
thrust him into a closet with double doors, fastening them outside. The 
gaoler's wife was in the office, but heard nothing of the disturbance until 
the whole gang were at the door, demanding an outlet, which it was in 
vain for her to oppose. 

Two prisoners, burglars and counterfeiters, on the way to the Jack- 
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80U penitentiary (Mich.), guarded by three officers, jumped from the cars 
while under^way. They were heavily ironed, and pretended to be asleep. 
As t&ey approached Grass Lake station, the sheriff, who sat in front, 
stepped back to look out of a window, when they rushed to the door, and 
their irons mysteriously parted, and one jumped one side, and the other 
the other, leaving the officers in gaping wonder. 

A man, whose crime (forgery) was of such a heinous character as to 
induce the government of Wurtemberg to pursue hinr to this country, 
was found and arrested. Afber a partial examination, instead of being 
remanded to prison or held to responsible bail, he was allowed to remain 
at his own lodgings, being in the constructive custody of the Deputy Mar- 
shal. This functionary, instead of producing his prisoner when wanted, 
stated to the commissioner tl^t, on a preceding evening, the foreign rogue 
invited him to take a friendly glass, which he accepted, and soon afber 
lost his consciousness ; and the prisoner, availing himself of so favorable 
an opportunity, took to his heels and, before the officer recovered his wits, 
was beyond recapture. 

So it was with one Dr. Gallaudet, not long ago, who succeeded in 
getting the officer drunk, and escaped from his clutches, and, finally, from 
the country. 

These cases do not constitute a tenth part of the advertised escapes of 
a single quarter ; and those that are never brought to public notice — who 
knows their number ? 



£aslt Crime.— •Few persons are aware of the extent of juvenile crime 
in our principal cities. A large majority of these offences are overlooked 
until they become so serious in their consequences to private interest 
as to command attention. And even then, the prosecution of the offence 
is generally waived if compensation is made, or if the delinquent is sent 
away upon a voyage, or to a distant part of the country. 

We have grouped together a few items out of many scores which a 
single quarter furnishes, from which our readers can make their own in- 
ferences. They confirm us in the conviction long entertained, that we 
need a place of punishment for those who are too old in iniquity to be safe 
inmates of Befuge or Reformatory, and too young to endure the severity 
of rigid penitentiary discipline — a juvenile separate prison. 

A gang of boys, none over fourteen, were arrested, a few days since, in 
Cincinnati, for stealing. They were detected in the act of taking goods 
from store doors. They stated that they belonged to a gang of boys em- 
ployed in this business by a man who gave them 75 cents for every arti'- 
cle they would bring him, and that tkey used the money in visiting the 
theatres and in refreshments. An officer took one of them to the National 
Theatre, where he pointed out two more of the gang, who were taken into 
custody. On visiting the premises of the man whom they charged with 
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receiying the goods, they found some of them concealed under the floor. 
There was also another place of deposit disclosed in another section of 
the city. The boys, who were all of Irish parentage, exhibited the utmost 
indifference and shamelessness, and the parents of two of them did not 
feel interest enough to attend the hearing ! 

The Boston papers give us an account of a similar band of boys who 
had clubbed together for thieving purposes, in Medford, a few miles from 
that city. They were discovered in an outbuilding which had not been 
used for some time. Various articles, such as portmonnaies, wallets, 
passbooks, pencils, &c., were found in their possession, and identified as 
having been stolen the day before. A book was found among them, con- 
taining the names of the members of the organization, about half a dozen 
in number, as far as recorded. Following the names was the word 
** Rules,'' in large letters. The only rule which appears, was the fol- 
lowing : 

" 1. The boys must steal as much as they can, and present it to the 
chief." 

The book also contained a number of passwords, and a list of the arti- 
cles stolen, above enumerated, and the date. The boys belonging to this 
young thieves' association are from ten to fourteen years of age. 

At Cleveland, Ohio, a party of juvenile vagrtuits, some twelve in num- 
ber, recently organized themselves into a society for the purpose of rob- 
bery, dock-thieving, &c. They took possession of a large cave in the 
side-hill on the west side of the river. They chose their captain and were 
progressing very smoothly when the officer pounced upon them. They were 
all sleeping in bunks, with the exception of the guard, who took to his 
heels on the approach of the officer. Two or three others made their es- 
cape. The following boys, the oldest of whom is not over fourteen, were 
arrested : — John Fitzgerald, Thomas Doland, Michael Dunn, William 
Mulcoge, Patrick McDonald, William Donald, William Shay and James 
Mahon. Their names are given as indicative of JQi nativity not otherwise 
to be particularly specified* 

One of the boys is only six years old. He said his parents, in a fit of 
drunkenness, kicked him out of doors. The other boys said that they had 
no home or friends. They could only live by stealing, and on advice of 
one of their number, who had read Mike Martin and other yellow cov- 
ered books of that sort, a band of robbers was formed, and the cave taken 
possession of. The boys wore sent to the State Reform Farm, there to 
remain until discharged by law. [Of this school we have given a full 
account in a former number, and would be glad to hear of its more re- 
cent success.] 

Not long since, in New York, a policeman, about 11 o'clock at night, 
was surprised to find the front door of a jewelry store, in Broadway, 
unlocked, and on entering he found a l)oy named Joseph Bascom, 
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seventeen years of age, employed by the firm, tied down upon a bed and 
gagged. After being released, the boy said that about ten o'clock, shortly 
after the store was closed, he heard a rap at the door, and supposing 
that one of the clerks had returned for something, opened it, when three 
men rushed in, one of whom threw a large sheet over his face, while the 
other two grasped him by the throat, and afler gagging him, took him 1^ 
the bed and fastened him there, his head all the time being covered. After 
this he heard them open the safe, and in a short time they left. The 
officer doubted this plausible story, and subjected him to a severe cross- 
questionihg, which resulted in Bascom confessing that the whole affair 
was contrived by himself and another lad named Primrose ! They ob- 
tained an impression of the safe key, and selected the time when the hol- 
iday stock was in store for the commission of the robbery. Bascom 
admitted his 'accomplice after the store was closed, and then laid down 
upon the bed and was gagged and tied by him. Their plan was a success, 
and $15,000 worth of goods were taken from the safe. The police were 
soon on the track of Prinirose, whom they followed to the establishment 
of a well known receiver of stolen goods named Schwartzwelder, who, 
with Primrose, was arrested. On searching the place all the stolen goods 
were recovered. 

Ought a criminal of this stamp to be sent to a reformatory school ? Is 
he to be regarded as no more depraved and desperate than a truant, or 
an insubordinate child ? If ^ is sent there, should they be ? 



CoHFROHisiNa WITH RoGUES — In a former number of this Journal, we 
entered somewhat at large into the mischievous consequences of conceal- 
ing or winking at, or compromising deliberate, overt, criminal acts. A 
clerk in a store abuses his master's confidence, by abstracting money from 
letters or purloining letters containing remittances — ^he being entrusted 
with the duties of mail clerk. The fraud has been practiced for weeks, 
and the adroitness with which it was perpetrated and the ingenuity 
displayed in concealing the disposition of the funds, evinces a singu- 
larly depraved disposition. The father or friends interpose, and a public 
prosecution is avoided. The young scape-grace is sent from the country, 
and having unusual shrewdness and audacity, succeeds in winning 
confidence. He writes home and tells of his good fortune, and hope is 
excited that his ways are reformed ; but soon a bolder and deeper game 
of villainy is played, and the scene again changes, but with the same 
result. At last, however, he is brought to the bar of public justice, and 
now a revelation is made of the successive steps in his downward path. 
Each of the delinquencies has its witnesses and victims ; but silence has 
been volunteered, or purchased, or imposed) and so the reckless career has 
been encouraged. This is not a fictitious case and it may serve to introduce 
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«n illustration of this misconceived leniency which has lately been made 
public. A man of glib tongae and imposing appearance, professes to be 
a physician. He takes up his residence in one of our suburban districts, 
and, in process of time, is guilty of gross malpractice. To avoid an ex- 
posure of his ignorance and cruelty, he pays the injured parties 
$1200 and removes to another part of the country. There he de- 
frauds a bank of $1,000, but the evidence is not absolutely conclusive, 
and upon his refunding the amoiAit the bank forbears to prosecute. By- 
and-by he is arrested for a felonious assault on a female patient, (the wife 
of a college student who wishes to conceal the fact of his marriage,) and 
00 the offence is hushed up. Next he marries the widow of a man who 
had died suddenly while he was in professional attendance upon him, 
swindles her out of her property and then abandons her. He now 
turns his attention particularly to the practice of procuring abortions. 
Three young women, who, to hide their shame, put themselves under his 
care, died at his house during one summer, and not many weeks apart. 
And not long ago, he was convicted of manslaughter in causing the death 
of a young woman who had resorted to him for the same inhuman 
purpose, and of this he was convicted and sentenced for it. 

It turns out that the man is a native of Ireland, and that his na&e 
was assumed. He was sentenced to the Penitentiary, but who can tell 
how soon he may be liberated by an improvident pardon, and find him- 
self in full practice, under Eome other name, and in some unsuspicious 
community ? 

Why was not his character properly exposed, when, by successive crimi- 
nal acts, its settled traits were discovered, at least so far as to put the 
unwary on their guard ? 

CoNsuHPTioN OF INTOXICATING Drinks. — Some pcrsons have flattered 
themselves and the public that there has been a sensible decrease of the 
consumption of ardent spirits in the British Empire, but it is confidently 
affirmed that the population statistics and excise returns show a very dif« 
ferent state of thines. In 1821, the population of England and Wales 
was 11,978,875, and they consumed 7,261,581 gallons of spirits. In 
1856, the population was estimated at 20,000,000, and they consumed 
13,964,284 gallons, besides over 600,000,000 of ale and beer. In 1821, 
the population of Scotland was 2,093,456, and they consumed 2,558,285 
eallons of spirits. In 1856, a population of 3,000,000 consumed 7,402,- 
o43 gallons. The population of Ireland in 1821, was 6,780,826, and they 
consumed 3,340,472 gallons of spirits. The population in 1856, about 
the same as in 1821 (mmine and pestilence having taken off 1,500,000 of 
consumers), they consumed 6,936,938 gallons of spirits. We apprehend 
the state of the case is but littie, if any, better in these United States. 



Prisons and Prisoners in South Carolina. — In his late message to 
the Legislature, the Governor of South Carolina suggests the propri- 
ety of making a breach of trust a higher offence than larceny, and making 
the punishment equal, if not more severe. He thinks their system of 
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discipline needs reform, (of which, we apprehend, no intelligent citizen 
can doubt,) and he justly complains that, while witnesses are subject to 
close confinement, prisoners held on criminal charges, have the free range 
of the prison I 

Annual Census of the Philadelphia County Prison.— Total number 
received during the past year, 19,846, being an increase of 4,933 over 
the number the year previous. Of this number 19,822 were discharged — 
446 to the convict side of the house ; 4,604 having served out their time ; 
25 have died, 3 been pardoned, and one committed suicide. The rest 
have been released by magistrates, or acquitted by courts. 

The number of prisoners received during the months of the year were : 

January, . 1,444 - - - 

February,. 1,359 

March, . . 1,T08 

April, . . 1,531 -^ - - 

May, . . 1,611 - - - 

June, . . 1,712 

July, . . 1,922 - - 

August, . 1,931 

September, 1,679 

October, . 1,685 

November, 1,764 

December, 1,500 - - - 



Discharged, 


1,379 


it 


1,439 




1,623 


It 


1,566 


<< 


1,581 




1,782 


ti 


1,891 


it 


1,959 


ti 


1,601 




1,705 




1,739 


It 


1,557 



19,846 19,822 

December 31, there remained in confinement 777 prisoners of various 
grades. 

A Quarter's Police Work in New York. — The police force of New 
York numbers 1,699, and the district embraces the counties of New 
York, Kings, Richmond, and West Chester. The expense of the police 
for the year is stated to be $1,16Z,336, or an average of $700 for each 
officer. The operations of the last quarter are as follows : Total num- 
ber of arrests, 23,971, and of these 16,701 were males, and 7,220 females. 
For the same quarter last year there were 21,022 arrests, showing an 
increase of 2,949. Four-fifths of the persons arrested were of foreign 
birth. Of the offences committed 17,077 were against the person, and 
only 3894 against property. Two thirds of the offences were committed 
under the influence of intoxicating liquors ; 15,917 of the offenders could 
read and write ; 6,783 had no education whatever ; 1,273 cases were not 
determined; 12,039 were married; 10,659 unmarried; 1,073 cases not 
reported. 

Alabama State Prison. — The Governor's Message states, that there 
are 216 convicts in the Penitentiary, of whom six are females. He re* 
commends the separate system, to be applied to them. The male convicts 
are let out to a contractor, who agrees to board them, and pay the State 
$1,550 per amram for their labor. A poor bargain in any event. 
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New York Prison Association. — At the December monthly meeting 
of the executive committee of the New York Prison Associadon, the 
report of the agent of the committee of Detention and Discharged Oon« 
yicts, showed that during the year then about to close, 5,740 per8on0 
committed to the city prisons were *' visited and familiarly spoken with" 
by him. In 1,394 cases, circumstances of extenuation were offered, and 
hopeful signs exhibited — 532 cases were investigated and discontinued 
on proper representation — 551 wore discharged from custody as im- 
properly held — 679 were relieved by small sums of money till they 
obtained employment, and 320 were supplied with clothing or employ- 
ment, or both. The contributions to the funds of the Association during 
the year were but two thousand dollars I 



Deliberate Murder by a Bot under Nine Years of Age. — On the 
25th of October, a boy between eight and^nine years of age, went to a 
neighbor's house while the elder members of the family were absent, and 
with a gun deliberately shot down a girl about twelve years of age, 
killing her instantly. The boy, upon being questioned, first said the gun 
had fallen accidentally and shot her. He subsequently stated that he 
was mad at her, and had killed her ! They had attended school together, 
and had quarreled. The boy had threatened to shoot the girl, and took 
this occasion to carry out his threat. The occurrence took place in Mont- 
gomery county, Pa., a short distance across the Chester county line, from 
Valley Forge. 

Distribution of Labor in Paris. — ^A recent inquiry into the occapa- 
tions of the laboring people of Paris, with a view to ascertain how &r 
' public improvements now in progress bear favorably on their interests, 
shows a very different distribution of iabor from that supposed. Of the 
360,000 men and women engaged in various trades and handicrafts,* it 
was apprehended that by far the greater part were employed in building 
operations, as masons, carpenters, joiners, painters, &c., but the late 
investigation shows that the trade which engrosses the largest amount of 
hands is that of tailors and workers in ready made articles of clothing. 
In this branch of industry alone, the recent statistics prove 100,000 out 
of 360,000 working men and women to be engaged. 



New Jersey State Prison.-^Wo learn that there are now confined in 
the State Penitentiary at Trenton 350 convicts. In many of the cells 
three prisoners are put together, and some far-seeing newspaper observes, 
that unless the prison premises are enlarged, there is danger thai the 
separate system, which the law requires to be carried out in the prison, 
will have to be abandoned I If a man was as near being dead as the 
separate system is to being violated there, most doctors would give huii up. 
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A»T. I.— THE ILLINOIS (NEW) STATE PENITENTIARY AT 

JOLIET. 

JOLIET is the shiretown of Will county, in the north-eastern 
section of Illinois. It is about forty miles from Chicago, upon 
the Chicago and St. Louis Railroad. This site was selected 
for the new penitentiary (among other things), for the abun- 
dance and superior quality of stone which it supplies, the quarry 
being owned by the State. The grounds appropriated to the 
prison structure and walled in, include about fifteen acres, or a 
third more than the Eastern State Penitentiary, but the whole 
plot includes seventy-two acres. The main wall is twenty-five 
feet high and six feet thick. The front elevation has a southern 
view and extends some eight hundred feet. The entrance to the 
prison is through the Warden's dwelling — a square Gothic 
building five stories high, and resembling a baronial castle. 
On each side is a range of cells, the wesjb range five tiers 
in height, containing five hundred cells, and the east range 
four tiers in height with four hundred cells ; both ranges for 
A males, and each range having a spacious airing-court. These 
^ ceUs are outside the main walls. Within the yard is a structure 
two tiers in height, containing one hundred cells, surrounded 
by a spacious airing-court, and an area of two acres for a 
tyL. XV.- 
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yard — and this is for females. While in another section of 
the yard is another structure two tiers in height, containing 
one hundred cells, for the application of the separate system. 
These cells are, in the lower range, seven feet by seven- 
teen, and sixteen feet high; and in the upper range seven 
feet by fourteen, and twelve feet high ; all other cells are four 
feet by seven, and seven feet high. Each cell has a distinct 
ventilating tube extending to the roof and also two re- 
gisters. Workshops of different sizes are distributed along 
the inner side of the wall at a safe distance from it. All the 
partitions, as well as the floors and ceilings of the cells, are 
formed each of one stone eight inches thick. All the 
buildings are to be warmed by steam. The kitchens, wash- 
rooms and hospitals are supplied with steam fixtures of the 
most approved construction, and all the premises furnished with 
pure spring water from a perennial fountain, through a 
four inch pipe. All the buildings and walls rest upon a 
solid rock foundation. A railroad track crosses the prison 
grounds connecting the State quarry with the Joliet and 
Chicago Railroad. Provision is made in the plan for a female 
workshop 123 feet by 42 and two stories high ; for a hospital 
67 feet by 69 ; for a library hall 33 by 60 ; for a chapel 114 
feet long and 57 wide. 

As already intimated this huge establishment calculated to 
accommodate eleven hundred convicts, in a State but about 
thirty years old, is yet incomplete. The buildings were com- 
menced two years ago, with one hundred convict labourers. 
This force has been gradually increased to four hundred and 
sixty, (the number now employed,) and by the first of June 
next the old prison at Alton will be evacuated, and the whole 
gang of convicts (over six hundred), received at Joliet. The 
kitchen and dining-room, the chapel, the female cells, wash- 
room, with the enclosure intended for the female convicts, 
have been used during the past year. The east wing of the 
main prison will be ready for occupation in about two months, 
and the Warden's house during the summer. The machine 
shop, the blacksmith, waggon-making and paint shop have 
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been in use the past winter. The east and part of the west 
main wall, including the north-east and south-east towers are 
finished, and the completion of the principal prison is promised 
the present season. 

It is not expected, however, that the buildings will be 
entirely erected, finished and furnished under three years, but 
when it is done, it is confidently believed, it will be "a model 
of durability, convenience and taste." These are proper points 
to be regarded in such a structure, and — ^when made subservient 
to its grand design of making rogues scarcer, and the pro- 
tection of the life, property and peace of the citizens greater — 
are quite important. 

The present condition of the convicts — though they are 
necessarily subjected to a different discipline from that which 
prevails where men are confined within four walls — is repre- 
sented as very satisfactory. The rules are necessarily rigid, 
yet the men are uniformly treated with kindness when their 
conduct is of such a character as to warrant it. Their food 
is abundant and of the best description ; indeed they are made 
very comfortable, and their unfortunate condition mitigated in 
every partictilar, consistent with an institution of this kind. 
'^ The result of this good treatment has been to make them 
patient and comparatively cheerful under the discipline which 
their crimes and vices have brought upon them, while they work 
with the will which mistaken economy or a wretched inhu- 
manity never succeeds in obtaining." 

We learn from a private source that chapel services are held 
regularly in the prison, in which the men take part with great 
propriety. It is hoped that when the edifice is completed some 
qualified person will be employed to devote his whole time to 
the moral and religious improvement of this unhappy congre- 
gation. Interesting cases of penitence and amendment of life 
are not unfrequent ; and the conviction is felt by intelligent 
men that under a proper administration of discipline and a 
judicious use of means, the chances of reforming a vicious life 
are much better in such a place, than where men are exposed 
to" the temptations of the outside world. If a large-hearted 
and noble philanthropy should pervade the legislature, and the 
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appliances of intellectual, moral and religious improvement are 
furnished, the community will be a large gainer. 

From recent communications with persons conversant with 
the subject, we are led to entertain the hope that the separate 
system (which, as we have stated, is introduced to the extent of 
one hundred cells), will become the general discipline of this 
grand prison. We can scarcely conceive of the proper care 
and treatment or even the safe custody of so large a company 
of such men on any other plan. 



Art. II.— state PENITENTIARIES. 

1. TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE INSPECTORS OF STATE 

PRISONS OP THE STATE OF NEW YORK. January, 1800. 

2. ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NEW JERSEY STATE PRISON. 1859. 

3. ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE PRISON COMMISSIONER OP 

THE STATE OF WISCONSIN. December, 1859. 

4. ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF INSPECTORS OF THE 

MASSACHUSETTS STATE PRISON. October 1, 1859. 

5. REPORT OF WARDEN OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE PRISON. 

June, 1859. 

6. REPORT OF DIRECTORS OF THE CONNECTICUT STATE PRISON. 

May, 1859. 

7. REPORT OP THE BOARD OF INSPECTORS OF THE STATE PRISON 

OF RHODE ISLAND FOR THE YEAR 1859. 

If our narrow limits did not forbid, we should be glad to 
give our readers a synopsis of the annual reports of all the 
principal prisons of the United States for the year 1869. It 
would, perhaps, be the most impressive method of showing the 
vast moral, social and political interests which are involved in 
the subject of prison discipline. If the view were extended to 
other countries, not less impressive would be the idea given of 
the importance which wise and benevolent men, statesmen and 
moralists, attach to the investigation of the causes of crime and 
the treatment of public delinquents. As it is, we must content 
ourselves with a brief notice of a few reports in our present 
number, reserving for future review others not less interesting 
and valuable, and among them the penitentiaries of our own 
State. 
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NEW YORK. 

And first, we will take up the Twelfth Report of the 
prisons of New York, made January 4, 1860. Their fiscal 
year closes September 80, and at that time these three prisons 
contained 2486 persons against 2126 at the same date the .pre- 
vious year, or an increase of 360. This is exclusive of 55 patients 
in the State asylum for insane convicts. The whole number of 
cells in. the three prisons is 2232, so that during some part of 
the year 508 convicts must be lodged together or go without 
a cell. The inspectors complain loudly of " the necessity of 
thrusting scores and hundreds of State prison convicts into the 
chapels and hospitals, where they can plan insurrections and 
concoct schemes of rebellion, and decline any responsibility for 
the result." They apprehend that the average number of un- 
coiled convicts during the winter would not be less than 500. 

The expenses of the prisons over and above the earnings for 
the year were $88,422 16. To relieve in some degree the for- 
midable aspect of such a row of figures, the condition of the 
Auburn prison is represented as being " highly creditable to all 
concerned, putting, in fact, more money into the State Treasury 
than it is taking therefrom.*' 

There has been much difference of opinion among successive 
Boards of Inspectors and wardens of the New York penitentia- 
ries on the subject of discipline. The present report contains 
Bome views which deserve notice. The Board consists of three 
inspectors, and after a careful consideration of the subject, it is 
the opinion of the majority of them, (two of course,) " that 
their present prison system, taken in all its bearings, is the best 
-they have any knowledge of." What the third gentleman thinks 
we are not informed. In respect to discipline, they maintain 
what we presume no one questions, that a resolute man may be 
humane. But they " by no means, adopt the fallacy,* that 
* moral suasion' alone should be resorted to, to govern State 
prison convicts. Let the art be learned first of governing the 
outside world by * moral suasion' before the task is imposed on 
prison officers of m'anaging the congregated criminals, of all 
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grades, of our great State, by simply Hoiking to them,* Men 
may stand at a respectable distance and theorize beautifully on 
this subject ; but when they come to deal personally with men 
with perverse wills and perverser hearts, the experinent will 
demonstrate their delusion." 

No doubt of it. Nor, again, are the inspectors, (or a major- 
ity of them,) prepared to endorse the theory that seclusion is 
the best mode of reforming criminals. 

By the term seclusion^ which the report italicizes, we suppose 
from the connection, the inspectors mean individual separation. 
And it would have been plainer to common readers, if they had 
said, We are not prepared to endorse the theory, that the absolute 
separation of convicts, one from the other, and their association 
with honest people, exclusively, while in prison, ^^ is the best 
mode of reforming them." 

The main objection to this theory seems to be, that unless 
.the convict is subjected to temptation during the process, his 
reformation will be superficial and unreliable. The question 
will still be open, however, whether there are not all needful 
opportunities and occasions to try the power of temptation over 
the convict without association with his fellow-convicts. We 
do not admit that it is necessary to expose a man to '^ evil 
communications" to see; whether his "manners will be corrupt- 
ed." We assume that on authority higher than even experience. 
We do not find judicious parents disposed to put their children 
into bad company to inure them to temptation. The duty of 
obedience, the practice of self denial, and the discharge of kind 
ofiSces towards the other members of the family, are generally 
found sufficiently severe tests of principle ; and very seldom, 
indeed^ do we see those virtues acquired in the pure and 
hallowed associations of the family lose their vitality when 
.brought into the midst of opposing obstacles. A convict who 
quietly and cheerfully submits to the rules of the prison, is do- 
cile under instruction, and desirous to make the most of the 
means employed for his reformation, has struggles enough to 
serve the purposes of disciplinary training without mingling, 
leven salently, with others in the same condemnation with 
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himself. Notwithstanding all his submission and ready com- 
pliance with prison rules, a prisoner may return to his old 
haunts and habits when he is discharged ; and we know that 
some of the most tractable prisoners are found among re-com- 
mitments, but we are yet to learn how the knowledge of his 
fellow prisoners will tend to improve his chance of escaping a 
re-commitment. 

The inspectors seem to think there is no more reason for se- 
cluding the particular class of sinners that occupy our convict 
prisons than there is for secluding "sinners in general." And 
is it a new idea to them that a temporary withdrawal from the 
sights and sounds that distract and corrupt the mind is an ap- 
proved moral regimen 7 To separate one's self from the com- 
panionship of evil-doers, is usually regarded as the most hope- 
ful token of the amendment of vicious ways. Hence we should 
not hesitate to commend it to "sinners in general," as the part 
of wisdom, to avoid all communication with other sinners, and 
cultivate, as far as possible, the acquaintance of the wise and 
good. Will a majority of the inspectors decline to endorse 
this theory ? 

And then as to the "young sapling" which they say must be 
" reared amid the winds and storms to be enabled to stand the 
blast when it becomes a full grown oak." Do we really thus 
expose a young sapling in the ordinary circumstances of life, 
or is it sheltered and protected from such rude assaults until 
its roots have become well buried in the earth, and its power 
of resistance has been proved? The truth is that the first 
purposes of a new and better life which may be engendered 
in the bosom of an unhardened convict at the commence- 
ment of a term of penal service, are put in great jeopardy by 
being thrust into the company of some hundreds of hard fea- 
tured, stolid, and depraved convicts. The mingling with a 
mob inspires lawlessness. The sense of individual weakness is 
absorbed in the consciousness of the power of the multitude. We 
think the "venerable chaplain" of the Sing Sing prison takes 
a more philosophical view of the matter than " the honourable 
Board of Inspectors." They themselves testify that " he has 
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watched closely for the fruits of our prison system — that he 
speaks from careful observation — that his opinions are entitled 
to great weight, and that his report is confirmed by the reports 
of the other chaplains.'* But the chaplain relies much on 
seclusion. The success which attends his attempts to control 
the worst men — " the powder magazine men" as he calls them 
—depends very much upon their being made in private. He 
deals with them " tenderly and confidingly/* and by pursuing 
this course in presence of otherSy its subduing efiiDCt is materially 
diminished, so that he thinks a private apartment* is needed 
for effective religious and domestic conversation. 

It is clearly the chaplain's judgment that the " seclusion" of 
the convict is quite essential, not only to the effectiveness of 
moral influences employed for his reformation, but as a disci- 
plinary process. These, it will be observed, are the two chief 
grounds on which the advocates of convict separation have always 
relied, viz. : 1, the greater facilities it affords for adapting 
means to individual character and temperament ; and 2, its power 
to subdue perverse and refractory tempers. He recommends 
" unobtrusive watchfulness" on the part of thgse who have the 
" constant charge of violent men, to detect and quietly remove 
provocations or temptations to irritation or insubordination 
from them." In every congregate prison these men neces- 
sarily mingle with others in the workshops, and are subject to 
the control of injudicious, capricious, and often ill-tempered 
task-masters. The irritation or provocation is quite as fre- 
quently in the look, or manner, or tone of voice, as in the 
words or nature of the command or prohibition. It does not 
ripen at once into a paroxysm, but is nursed and brooded over 
in silence until a favourable opportunity occurs to wreak his 
vengeance, not always on the supposed offender, but perhaps 
on the warden or other officer, or on a fellow-convict. The most 
vigilant caretaker could not detect one of a thousand of the 
provocations which occur in a shop where one or two hundred 
men are employed at compulsory tasks, many of them already 

* We have five hundred such apartments in the Eastern State Penitentiarj, 
or one for each conyict. 
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writhing under a sense of what thej regard as injustice and 
tyranny. And even, if detected, it might not be easy to re- 
move quietly the causes of irritation, especially if the foreman 
or overseer to whom they are traced, has the reputation of 
putting the bone and muscle of his men to good account for 
the profit of the contractor. 

To provide for cases which a quiet process is not likely 
to reach, the chaplain would "recommend the erection of 
some fifteen or twenty large, light, airy, but solitary cells, 
in which to confine and diet (on bread and water if neces- 
sary) refractory convicts, till they shall yield entire submission 
to the rules of the prison.*' This mode of punishment, he 
thinks, "being like the divine economy, deprivatory in its 
character, must 'be wholesome in its final end, and would 
doubtless prevent the most if not all our prison insurrec- 
tions." It surely must have occurred to the chaplain that the 
" divine economy" favours seclusion, not as a punishment^ but 
as a salutary self-discipline, for he could scarcely fail to remem- 
ber that the richest blessings divine benevolence bestows, are 
promised to those who wait IN secret upon God. Whatever 
advantages accrue to the prison or the prisoner from his subjec- 
tion to "solitude" as a punishment^ they must be obtained in 
spite of the general tendency of such treatment to rouse the 
worst passions of human nature. Whereas the " separation" of 
a bad man from bad associates, and his introduction to the 
acquaintance of the good and wise, as a privilege and as a help 
to his penitence and purposes of amendment, are likely to con- 
ciliate his good will and prepare him for whatever good in- 
fluences are in store. 

We are somewhat puzzled by a casual remark of the chaplain. 
" I am aware," he says, " of the embarrassing position the 
principal disciplinarian is frequently placed in, by the rash- 
ness and impetuosity of parties before the case is submitted for 
his adjustment, and by the visits of " spectators" to the punish- 
.ment room at the time." Are there two grades or classes of 
" disciplinarians," chief and subordinate ? Who are the parties 
whose rashness and impetuosity are so disastrously felt, and 
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when and how are the prisoners subjected to their power ? For 
what reason and to whom is the room open for visitors at the 
time of inflicting punishment ? 

No very agreeable idea of the discipline of the prison is 
suggested by another observation of the chaplain : ^^ With these 
^ surroundings/ and no private apartment in which to discipline 
the mind of the culprit, his (the principal disciplinarian's) only 
alternative seems to be ^' unmixed severity, both in the mode 
and manner of punishment, or a dangerous compromise of 
prison rule." 

Such an alternative would seem to be, in itself, a sufficient 
reason for remodeling the whole establishment and putting it 
upon a basis more in accordance with the principles of true 
public economy, not less than with the plainest dictates of hu- 
manity. 

The propriety and necessity of such a revolution could not 
be enforced more urgently than by the chaplain's description 
of the effects of the method now adopted. " The culprit, with 
his baser passions wrought up to the highest pitch of excite- 
ment, and surrounded by those whose uinJ>idden presence be- . 
trays their want of sympathy, will, of course, resist physical 
force as long as any strength remains, and then leave, or be 
carried from the scene of contest ' tenfold more the child of 
hell than he was before,' or die with the expressions of malice 
and hatred lingering upon his lips." 

In running our eye over the report of prison offences and 
punishments at Sing Sing, we are impressed with the fact that 
nearly four-fifths of the former were such as could not occur 
in a separate prison, and only one of the thirteen punishments 
is ever employed in such a prison. Indeed we are almost ready 
to believe that we are reading a i:eport for the year 1769 in- 
stead of 1859, when we find the terms bucking, shearing, pulleys, 
iron crown, yoke, box and dark cell, ball and chain, &c., em- 
ployed to describe the methods of dealing with perverse spirits 
in prison. One hundred and seven punishments for talking, 
forty-eight for fighting, forty-one for insolence, thirteen for 
attempts to escape, and nine for sodomy ! 
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There is aa unasual boldness in the chaplain's discourses on 
some of the topics of his report, and he tells us that he has been 
^' invited by an authority, that he can never cease to respect, 
(is it human ?) to write fully and freely'' And he intimates 
that his qualification '^ to speak from experience and observation 
as well as theory, results from the fact, that his office has been 
for years within W»^ distance of the punishment-room," &o. 
(All the italics are the chaplain's.) We might naturally infer 
that the proximity of his apartment to the punishment room 
has supplied him with such sensible proofs of the abuses which 
are there committed, that he was ready to remonstrate against 
the whole thing, but — strange to say — in another connection 
he presents reasons for the continuance of such punishments. 
^^ Under existing circumstances, with no prison walls for protec* 
tion against escapes, with the interposition of a third party, 
whose chief interest is, of course, to urge these irritable men 
on and on to hard labour, with a frequent change of keepers, 
and with a few convicts who give evidence that they are, 
morally, "past feeling," a competent mode of corporeal punish- 
ment, and the fact of its existence made known by positive 
use, &c., is absolvXely indispensable.'' 

And again he affirms, that if it were not known " that a 
mode of severe corporeal punishment is recognized by our 
statute books, and its use optional with the prison authorities, 
even the chaplain's eflForts would prove more or less abortive ; 
consequently all else that I ask for, in behalf of reformatory 
discipline, is that the use of this mode should be regarded as a 
dernier resort ; and, this being granted, I know of no modes 
inhuman hands less liable to abuse, than are the shower bath 
in the summer, and the lash in the winter." 

It would have been more satisfactory if the chaplain, instead 
of leaving us so abruptly at this interesting point, had shown 
the connection in his own mind between the seasons of the 
year and these two methods of punishment. The shower and 
summer are suggestive of each other, but not the lash and 
winter ; and what is to be done in spring and autumn when 
men are quite as refractory as at aAy other time ? 
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A carious and instrnctiye table is presented by the Sing Sing 
chaplain, showing a series of statistical facts respecting fifty* 
two commitments made to that prison the past year of persons 
who had served one, two, or three sentences there before- 

As to nativity, twenty-two of these, or nearly one-half were for- 
eigners, who had resided five years or more in the United States. 
Half of them were under twenty-five years of age when last com- 
mitted ; and of the whole number, fourteen only were married, 
and Beven only had parents living. Not one of them was igno- 
rant of the art of reading, and four only were temperate. The 
average time of imprisonment under former sentences, was 
three years and a third, and the average time out was two 
and a half years ; one, a mulatto, having served out a term of 
eighteen years for burglary, was out of prison three years and 
eight months, and was then convicted of the like crime, and 
sentenced to eight years. One of the fifty-two escaped when 
he had nine months to stay. One was discharged when he had 
ten years and eight months to stay, and one was pardoned. 
All the rest served their time out. The average length of the 
second sentence was five years, or just double the first. In one 
case a German, thirty-five years old, who was committed the 
first time on a sentence of two years for grand larceny, was out 
eleven years, and^then received a second and life sentence 
for manslaughter ! More than half the second sentences were 
for the same crimes that occasioned the first. 

Auhum, — The report of the Auburn prison presents some 
facts worthy of more public attention than they are likely to 
receive, and first is the matter of contracts. The readers of 
this Journal are aware of the early and steadfast opposition 
which it has maintained to the whole contract system; not 
only nor chiefly because of its positive evils, but because of 
the impracticability of harmonizing the true, legitimate objects 
of a penal institution with the private and selfish ends of con- 
tracting parties. We have moreover entertained suspicions 
that a wide and inviting field was opened, in this way, for abuses 
and peculations scarcely less criminal in their nature than the 
ofiences of the cell-tenants. The warden of the Auburn prison 
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tliscloses some facts which bear on the point, and invokes legis- 
lative aid to correct what is amiss. He very justly observes 
that a man should not be permitted to bid for convicts to 
be employed at a given business, and then, after the bid is 
made and accepted, insert in the contract clauses making the 
price less by twenty per cent, than the bid made by him ! This 
is a much more flagrant violation of the principles of honesty 
than half the offences for which men become convicts. But 
that it has been perpetrated is quite evident from the warden's 
statement. 

The difference between the bids and the contract prices on 
the last four contracts let at the Auburn prison will be not less 
than ^43,637 65 in the five years to which they extend. As- 
tonishing as these figures were to the warden, and astonishing 
as he presumed they would be to the Board, they do not aston- 
ish us so much as tlie remark of the warden, that ^' his object 
in introducing them is not to censure those who made the con- 
tracts, but to prevent a repetition of them and to show the ne- 
cessity of farther legislation." If such double-dealing is not 
censurable, it would be difficult to say what is. 

The doctrine advanced by the Sing Sing authorities is repur 
diated at Auburn. They think the condition of their prison 
^^ demonstrates that with proper officers to manage the convicts, 
the lash and the shower-bath can be safely banished from the 
prison." We would suggest whether it might not be well so to 
dispose of the prisoners, as to render muskets equally uuneces- 
«ary. It is one of the advantages of individual separation that 
a resort to violence is rarely if ever required. A poor igno- 
rant fellow steals a horse, or is persuaded to pass a counterfeit 
note. He is promptly convicted and committed to prison. He 
may be intimidated by the sight of a stack of muskets in the 
guard room and the stately marching of a sentinel, back and 
forth, but the exhibition has little tendency to convince him 
that honesty is the best policy, and that the object of putting 
him there is to make a better man of him. 

There is an item in the Auburn physician's report which strikes 
us as by no means creditable to the institution. ^^ Deaths re- 
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suiting from maintenance of discipline, 8." We do not say 
that the ^^maintenance of discipline" did not require this sac- 
rifice of life, but we are confident that the necessity of such a 
sacrifice is a sufficient reason for distrusting the system. 

A passage in the report of the physician, leaves us in some 
uncertainty upon a point, that was once regarded with the 
deepest interest. We should have looked to no one for an 
** explanation" of the subject to which he refers so soon as to 
himself, and yet his remark perplexes rather than enlightens 
us. 

From the data in my possession I am unable to famish you^ 
as yet, with any explanation of the large ratio of insane con- 
victs sent from this prison to the asylum for insane convicts ; 
but I trust that information will not be lacking on this subject, 
under the arrangements governing the asylum and prisons, 
which will afibrd a satisfactory solution o^it, as consistent with 
the efiect of the discipline here upon th5 convicts in this respect, 
as it has been shown to be upon their general health in other 
respects. 

It is in no controversial or rival spirit that we advert to a 
period in the history of prison discipline in this country when 
such a return from the New York prisons, as is furnished in the 
present report, would have changed the whole current of public 
sentiment. At that time the Pennsylvania, or separate system 
of discipline, was making the best of its way to the confi- 
dence of thoughtful and humane men. The penitentiaries in 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg and Trenton, were conducted on this 
principle, and their yearly returns were scrutinized with the 
utmost severity, not to say determined prejudice, with a view 
to show that they, compared with prisons on the Auburn plan, 
were anything but humane or economical. Year by year, 
the '^New Penitentiary at Philadelphia," (as it was called in the 
belligerent reports,) was paraded before all the legislatures of 
the country and presented to the distinguished philanthropists 
on both continents, as the destroyer of health and reason, and 
a fearful burden on the State treasury. And so boldly and 
persistently were these representations made and reiterated,-^ 
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while the friends of separation were quietly trusting to the 
power of truth for a final vindication of the system, — ^that they 
became the basis of legislation in several States and even now, 
among intelligent and candid men too, i» is not unusual to hear 
disease and death, insanity and extravagance, held up as insep- 
arable from the system of putting each convict in a room by 
himself ! • 

But the tables are now fairly turned. The three New York pen- 
itentiaries, all administered on the Auburn, or congregate plan, 
give us a return this year of one per cent, of deaths, nearly two 
per cent, of insanity, and eighty-eight thousand dollars excess of 
expenses over earnings ! May we not hope that the seeds of 
prejudice and distrust, which had such a broadcast distribution, 
have produced their full harvest and that no new crop will be 
sown ? Is it too much to ask of the Ohio and New York Legis-* 
latures, who will soon be compelled to erect one or more new 
penitentiaries, to review this whole subject, investigate the prin- 
ciples and results of the two systems 09 methods of punishment 
and reformation^ and in their bearing upon the offending as 
well as the offended party, and shape their future policy 
accordingly. 

Clinton. — ^This prison has alwas been a losing concern. The 
balance against it last year was over twenty-seven thousand 
dollars, and a contractor has an award of damages against the 
prison for fifty-nine thousand dollars, which is likely to be 
litigated! Its location is considered very unfavourable. The 
cost of maintaining convicts is nearly double that of either of 
the other prisons, and as it has no walls, the expense of guard- 
ing the convicts is very heavy. 

In reviewing the three reports, (excluding Sing Sing female 
prison,) we find the following interesting facts. The number 
of different individuals in custody during the year, was 2,929, 
discharged 579, on hand at date of report, 2,350 ; or 15 per 
cent, advance in number of prisoners over 1858. Of the 579 
discharges 88, or about 15 per cent, were by pardon, 56 were 
transported to the Auburn hospital as insane, 8 escaped, 26 
died, and only 397 served out their sentences. In respect to 
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luitivity, nearly one-third are of foreign birth. Of the crimes, 
nearly one-third were burglary. And, what is worthy of special 
notice, of 2,347 crimes, 1866 were against property and only 
481 against the person. In respect to age, the very large num- 
ber of 1,521, or more than two-thirds, were under 30 years ! 

State Lunatic Asylum for Insane Convicts. — ^Nothing is plain* 
er to our minds than the injustice as well as inexpediency of using 
our general insane hospitals for the custody of insane convicts. 
We took this ground in an early number of our Journal, and 
though in some States, (where a better policy might be ex- 
pected to prevail,) the abuse is tolerated, we believe there is a 
general concurrence of opinion against it. The people of New 
York have done themselves great credit in providing a separate 
hospital for this class of convicts ; and we have before us the 
first annual report of its transactions. The first receptions 
were in February, 1859. Of the 66 patients under treatment 
at the date of the report, September 30, 1869, all but six had 
been in the hospital over three months. Only 4 had been dis- 
charged, 2 recovered, one much improved, and one as not 
insane. 

We are not disposed to cavil at little matters in reports of 
this kind, but figures become very significant when living men 
are represented by them. Whether it is an error of the tran- 
Bcriber or printer that has crept into the present report, or 
some inaccuracy in the returns, is more than we know. The 
clerk of the Sing Sing prison accounts for 22 of his prisoners 
as transferred to Auburn. The physician of the hospital re- 
ports 23, instead of 22, as received from Sing Sing, — 21 from 
Auburn and 12 from Clinton. This would make in all 66, but 
he reports the whole number received as but 66, and gives their 
names, &c. If we suppose only 22 to be sent from Sing Sing, 
snd correct the mistake in the hospital figures so as to corres- 
pond, the Sing Sing clerk must account for one of his dis- 
tbarged prisoners in some other way. 

^'=It does not appear from the report what becomes of patients 
iAo leave the hospital. One was discharged as not insane. 
Vndther did he go 7 If we do not misapprehend the report, 
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•twa of the discharged cases were feigned, both being received 
May 6, and one retained to July 16, and the other to Septem- 
ber 14. Assuming this to be the fact, it furnishes strong evi- 
dence of the skill and success with which a deception of this 
sort may be practised where every possible facility exists to 
detect it. And so of the three that were discharged as recover- 
ed or improved. Were they restored to liberty, and if so, by 
what authority ? 

It would be interesting to have the judgment of the 
hospital physician as to the probable causes of insanity in these 
65 or 66 cases, and how recent they were. We have always 
maintained that the supposed absence of insanity from congre- 
gate prisons was entirely delusive, and that the result of indi- 
vidualizing convicts had no effect in producing disorders of the 
mind, but only revealed their existence, while the congregate 
system effectually concealed, if it did not aggravate them. 
These first returns from the Auburn hospital Confirm that opin- 
ion. It is noticeable that 34 of the 65 patients, or nearly two- 
thirds, were foreigners. 

NEW JERSEY. 

The State Penitentiary at Trenton, like many other similar 
institutions in the country, has unfortunately been, for many 
years, the foot-ball of politicians. The demand for increased 
accommodation has been reiterated year after year, but the 
odium of adding to the public taxes has been, to seekers of 
popular favour, a bugbear of frightful magnitude. And as few 
if any of the legislators have been themselves assaulted, robbed, 
or burnt out by lawless vagabonds, the proper care of such per- 
sons does not affect them so sensibly as some other considerations. 
The law establishing this prison, as our readers well know, re- 
quires that each convict should have a separate cell during the 
whole term of his imprisonment. The inspectors, for several 
years, have reported their inability to obey the law, as the 
number of convicts far exceeded the number of cells, and 
therefore the necessity of putting two in a cell was imperative, 
there being in January last 817 of the former, and only 180 of 
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the latter. A net increase of forty-seven convicts last year 
has compelled the warden to allow three prisoners to occupy 
one cell — thus "rendering it impossible to enforce proper order 
and discipline.** The late chief magistrate, seeing the jeopardy 
in which "the interests of the State** and "the cause of 
humanity** are placed, recommends — not an enlargement of 
the buildings for the safe and proper accommodation of the 
prisoners — but a repeal of the law requiring a separate cell 
for each convict ! 

The moral instructor seems to be quite out-spoken on the 
subject, and does not seem to think of any way to meet the 
exigency but for the Legislature to do its duty. Perhaps his 
ofScial occupation makes him more astute in discriminating 
between the various moral aspects in which questions of this 
kind present themselves. 

" In consequence of the crow^ded state of the prison, the 
system of separate solitary confinement cannot be carried out. 
Two or more convicts are of necessity placed in the same cell. 
And it frequently happens that the young and comparatively 
uncontaminated, sent perhaps for a first ofience, a crime, it may 
be, of inferior grade, are brought into constant companionship 
with some veteran hardened sinner, who is but too ready to 
initiate them in all the mysteries of his bad pre-eminence in 
guilt, and by his scofis and jeers drive from their minds all 
the virtuous impressions made by the moral instructor. This 
evil has been felt and complained of for many years, and is 
constantly increasing. The humane and just object of this 
institution was to reform the criminal, not to harden him, and 
turn him loose on society ten times more the child of Satan 
than when he was committed to its walls. It is the obvious 
duty of the legislature to remedy this defect, by making an 
appropriation for the building of a sufficient number of cells 
for the separate and solitary confinement at night, and at all 
times \Then not labouring in the shops, of every convict in the 
prison. 

" As the law now stands, there being no State institution for 
the reform of juvenile offenders, that most unfortunate class of 
convicts has to be sent to the State prison, where, by evil com- 
munication with old offenders, they soon become adepts in crime; 
while under a different system they might be reformed and 
become the ornaments and benefactors of society. Prudence 
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and philanthropy require that this subject should not he any 
longer neglected by the legislature." 

The substance of his excellency's argument, in reply to all 
this, may be thus stated. The prison is too small for the prison- 
ers. That is a fact. It is impossible to enlarge it, however, 
without incurring considerable expense, and what will the 
people say to that ? And yet we must do something. " Good 
discipline, the health and security of the prisoners, urgently 
demand increased accommodations." "Had not the court of 
pardons come to the relief of the institution, by releasing some 
of the inmates, its condition would have been literally intoler- 
able." Still the people will grumble if they are taxed. There 
is the contract system ! Suppose we try that. But what shall 
we do with the law requiring the separation of the convicts ? 
Repeal it. Make the thing pay at all events. 

Not so reasons the chief magistrate who took his excellency's 
place. He is not disposed to abandon the principle on which the 
penitentiary was founded. He says : "it cannot be doubted that 
the association of bad men with each other while undergoing 
a penal sentence should be avoided if possible." Even in shop 
or yard association there are, he thinks, acknowledged risks of 
conspiracies and outbreaks, to say nothing of opportunities of 
acquaintanceship. " Still more inexpedient" does he regard 
" the joint occupation of a cell by two or more convicts." In 
accordance with these enlightened and truly economical views, 
he urges an enlargement of the prison buildings to an extent 
commensurate with the present and prospective wants of the 
community. We earnestly hope these views will be entertained 
by the legislature, as we are confident they must be by the 
intelligent and reflecting citizens of New Jersey. 

We regret to notice a recommendation by the inspectors to 
transfer insane convicts to the State Hospital. We have already 
adverted to the injustice of such a measure, and trust it will 
not be approved. 

After the explanation of the late governor, we are not sur- 
prised to find that eighty-seven, or a majority of the discharges 
last year were by pardon, while only eighty-two served out 
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their time. We can scarcely conceive of a more flagrant abuse 
of the pardoning prerogative than to exercise it for thinning 
the over-stocked prison to save the expense of enlarged accom- 
modations ! 

WISCONSIN. 

This penitentiary, which is located at Waupun, suffers, in 
common with many others, from a frequent change of rulers, 
and not always for the better. The commissioner, to whom 
we are indebted for the present report, has retired, leaving 182 
convicts to the care of his successor, 95 of whom were received 
during the last year. 

It is with pleasure we mention that the retiring commis- 
sioner, (who was a member of the convention held in Philadel- 
phia in September last, for the interchange of views on the 
subject of prison discipline,) was favourably impressed with the 
system adopted in Pennsylvania. " There are no prisoners in 
any institution where I have visited, who are treated with more, 
if as much humanity, as those in the prisons of the State of 
Pennsylvania." . . . "The diet is good and abundant, the 
clothing free from the degrading stripe or parti-color." . . . 
" The convict is also, necessarily freed from the shameful lock- 
step of our congregate system. The people of Pennsylvania, 
and especially of the city of Philadelphia, have paid more 
attention to the subject of prison management than any other 
people with whom I am conversant, and, to their honour, are 
not so much governed by the mercenary idea of ' making the 
prison pay' in money as elsewhere ! They care more for 
saving men than dollars." 

So in respect to the cardinal principle of the system, separa- 
tion, " The thought of keeping a man locked up in one room 
for a long term of years seems dreadful, it is true, but the of- 
fender is shut off from the society of the vicious and from the 
scenes of vice, and surrounded only with as ennobling influen- 
ces as a man deprived of his liberty can be, and has no society 
but that of the virtuous and good." 

The opinions the commissioner has advanced in his report, on 
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the subject of punishmenty will be modified, we have no doubt, 
upon reflection. His position is, that " the whole system of 
punishment for crime is a usurpation and tyranny of the many 
and powerful over the few and the weak. "If it could be 
called a protection to society, then would the Stjite have a le- 
gitimate right to punish ; but as punishment is retaliatory and 
vindictive, it can only produce like fruits — cruelty and revenge. 
It is doubtful if any human being, child or adult, was ever im- 
proved by such means." He speaks of punishment, in itself, as 
necessarily of such a character. 

We freely admit that retaliatory or vindictive punishment is 
always and everywhere unjustifiable. But the appointment of 
suffering as a consequence of wrong doing is common to all 
governments, human and divine. The object of punishment is, 
or should be, to reform. John Howard's cardinal principle was, 
that " it is in vain to punish the wicked, unless you seek at the 
same time to reclaim them.'* Society has a right to protect 
itself in the enjoyment of the rights and privileges which it is 
formed to secure. To this end, men of violence, who disregard 
and trample on the rights of others, must be restrained at any 
cost. Those who violate the laws and are duly convicted, 
should bc/punished not only with a view to deter them from a 
repetition of lawless acts, but that others, noting the conse- 
quences of such acts, may avoid them. It may not be always 
easy to determine what kinds or degrees of punishment par- 
take of a retaliatory or vindictive nature, oriare inflicted with- 
out regard to the reformation of the offender. It is very 
clear, however, that scarcely any greater barriers to that result 
can be interposed than the impression on the convict*^ mind, 
that society is wreaking its vengeance upon him. Whenever 
an impression of that sort prevails, the first step towards im- 
proving the moral feelings or disposition of the prisoner is to 
remove it. And whatever there is in the conduct of officers, the 
method of trial, the measure of punishment, or the administra- 
tion of a prison, that gives such an impression is deeply to be 
lamented and, if possible, corrected. 

The commissioner has little faith in the system of discipline 
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adopted in the penitentiaries of this country. So far as the 
reformation of the subjects of it is sought, " I believe it not 
only not reformatory, but quite the reverse ; especially if, as in 
most prisons where the congregate system is adopted, the ad- 
ditional scheme of degradation — the contracting, or selling the 
convict for a number of years to a speculator is resorted to as a 
means of gain. In the whole routine of congregate prison life, the 
convict stripe, or parti-coloured dress, the lock-step, the eternal 
silence imposed on social beings, the crushing consciousness of 
performing servile labour, all, all is debasing and humiliating, 
and not elevating or reformatory. As far as any reform is con- 
cerned, it would be better for the State to abolish all laws for 
the punishment of crime against property, raise a tax to make 
good the losses sustained by individuals, and thus get rid of the 
expense of sheriflFs, policemen, courts, juries, transporting con- 
victs to State prison, and finally the immense cost of building 
and sustaining these institutions.*' 

And, in another connection, he freely admits that he has not 
enforced the rule of non-intercourse in the prison under his 
charge, which is on the congregate plan, as he thinks " nothing 
could be more crushing and benumbing to the mental faculties.*' 

Of 567 prisoners received in this penitentiary, 819 were for- 
eigners. The large number of 61 were committed for murder 
or manslaughter, 8 for rape, and 86 for assaults to ravish or 
kill. Of the 685 discharged since the prison was opened, 137 
have been by pardon ! 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

There are several topics presented by this document which 
it would be profitable to discuss if we had room. Among them 
may be mentioned the beneficial influence of what is called the 
commutation system^ or a monthly deduction of a certain num- 
ber of days from the term of imprisonment. For example, 
on a sentence of less than three years, one day is taken from 
each month as a reward for good conduct, and five days when 
the sentence is for ten or more years. The inspectors tell us 
that ^'as an aid in discipline this new system is of great 
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value, and is still more so from its constantly proving to the 
prisoner that the Commonwealth, so far from being vindictive, 
stands ready to appreciate and reward his earliest and hum- 
blest efforts at well-doing." 

Inequality of sentences. — This evil is not peculiar to Massa- 
chusetts, nor to any system of discipline. Nor do we see that 
it is susceptible of legislative remedy. There must be a large 
discretion lodged in the tribunals of justice, and unless much 
more time and consideration are given to each offence, than 
seems to be practicable at present, and something like a stan- 
dard of severity is adopted, the measure of punishment in indi- 
vidual cases will continue to be a matter of chance if not of 
caprice, and rogues must count upon this as among the con- 
tingencies of their career. 

We are not prepared to say that so palpable an inequality 
exists everywhere as the inspectors charge upon the courts of 
Massachusetts. They say, 

" It is common for prisoners to be sent here, some for double 
or treble the term awarded to others, yet all convicted of the 
same offence, and with any mitigating facts that exist, indis- 
putably in favour of those most heavily sentenced. Before 
many weeks elapse the warden will discharge a prisoner of 
uniformly excellent deportment, and evidently a contrite, well- 
meaning man, who is just completing a term of ten years' im- 
prisonment for some trifling larcenies committed in a single 
evening upon one or two scanty clothes-lines and a hen-coop ; 
he will leave behind him an associate who is serving out a term 
of fourteen years for the same offence. These men for such 
small thefts, with no especial aggravation, would ordinarily 
have been punished with a few months in the house of correc- 
tion in Berkshire county, but on account of a local excitement, 
the forms of law were ingeniously twisted so as to turn their 
acts into a State prison offence, which was visited by a penalty 
more severe than that often inflicted on forgers, highwaymen, 
and homicides in intent and even in fact. 

" There is now in our prison a man serving out a sentence of 
four years for bigamy. He was an illiterate, ill-informed per- 
son, whose wife, without cause, ran away from him, and for 
vears led an abandoned, shameless life in another State. The 
husband, at length, acting on the assurances of those whose 
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opinions he had long relied upon, and who persuaded him that 
he was legally absolved from his marital obligations, married. 
His only sin was ignorance of the law, and for that it was cer- 
tainly proper that he should suffer to a moderate extent, as an 
example. But in the same vicinity, since then, a man who in 
a short space of time, with villainy cool and premeditated, suc- 
cessively married and deserted four respectable young women, 
with no extenuating circumstances, was sentenced to only 
eighteen months in the house of correction. 

" A striking instance of the injurious inequality of which we 
speak was exhibited some months ago, when two criminal terms 
of the same court was concurrently held in neighbouring coun- 
ties ; the cases tried were quite similar, excepting the milder 
character naturally existing in one of the counties that was 
almost entirely a rural one. In the latter the sentences aver- 
raged four years in the State prison, while in the county con- 
taining four cities and several seaports, the average was three 
months in the house of correction ! This disregard of standard 
and defiance of system results in many embarrassing applica- 
tions for pardon. It also has a bad influence in many respects 
upon the subjects of the severer sentences ; from at first feel- 
ing aggrieved, they become ill-disposed and sullen, resisting all 
efforts for their improvement and reformation. Minds thus 
embittered are not unfrequent among our convicts." 

We notice that the inspectors again urge the erection of 
separate work cells for a certain class of their convicts. And 
in their reasoning on the subject they approach as near to the 
principle of the Pennsylvania system as they can well do with- 
out adopting it. They admit the high importance of " putting 
old offenders apart from first comers," " the perpetrators of 
violent crimes away from offenders against property, and modi- 
fying the arrangement according to the heinousness of the 
criminal act, and with reference to the good intent (?) of the 
prisoner." And why is not this highly " desirable and im- 
portant system of classification" adopted ? The inspectors are 
frank enough to say, " because it is forbidden by our system 
OF labour-contracts, and the pressure in favour of bring- 
ing the prison up to the self-supporting point." We hope 
this remarkable passage will be borne in mind by those legisla- 
tures that are about to erect new prisons. It is a confession 
that the best interests of the prisoners, which are of course the 
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best interests of the community, are sacrificed in the attempt 
" to make the prison pay." 

The inspectors say that convicts are now employed in the 
shops whose example is contaminating their fellow prisoners, 
and whose presence is a constant source of anxiety to the offi- 
cers ; others there are whom no contractor would consent to 
employ or permit among his workmen, even if the officers con- 
sidered it prudent to allow it, and they are now confined to a 
range of close cells belonging to the original prison, and spend 
their time in idleness, except when planning mischief. 

The inspectors justly deprecate " profitless, mind-destroying 
confinement and solitude." We do not know where such con- 
finement is practised, except at the Massachusetts Penitentiary, 
where it is part of a prisoner's sentence that the first few days, 
perhaps ten, shall be passed in solitary silence, which we may 
suppose to be healthful rather than " destroying to the mind." 
We are surprised at the extent to which insanity prevails in this 
penitentiary. A renewed appeal is made for the removal of such, 
and it is added that the "number of cases of temporary de- 
rangement yet, in our cells, to harden into permanent insanity, 
of strong men to lose in the prime of life the power of self- 
support, and of deathless minds to be overthrown forever, must 
to some extent depend upon the result of this renewed appeal." 

The warden is pleased to express his opinion of the merits of 
the two systems of discipline known in this country ; and though 
he is not " much impressed in favour" of the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem, he adopts the principle that " solitude to a certain extent 
is indispensable to prison discipline." In other words, a prisoner 
needs to be by himself, to a cert9.in extent, or he will not be 
likely to reform. " Uninterrupted solitude," tends without 
doubt to " sour the feelings, destroy the afiections, harden the 
heart, and induce men to cultivate a spirit of revenge, or drive 
them to despair, and too often into insanity." Shall we relieve 
hi^ solitude by introducing him into a gang of convicts in the 
quarry or work shop, or by introducing to him kind, sympa- 
thizing, honest friends, who will counsel, instruct, and ejicourage 
him ? If labour-contracts and the year's balances were out of 
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the way, we are confident there would be but one answer to 
this question. 

The pardoning power. — The inspectors think this preroga- 
tive has never been abused in their State, but perhaps their 
opinion as to its proper use may be lax. We do not admit the 
theory, that the apparent reformation of the convict is or can 
be of itself a ground of pardon. We expect every man 
to begin a course of reformation from the first day of his 
imprisonment under sentence, and all our efforts are to be di- 
rected to that end. The warden of the Massachusetts Peniten- 
tiary takes much more sensible views of the subject than the 
inspectors. He would have the sentences adjusted to the nature 
and aggravation of the offence, with the understanding that 
they are to he served out^ unless some extraordinary occasion can 
be shown for Executive interposition. If the idea once becomes 
prevalent that only a part of a sentence is to be endured, one 
of the barriers to the increase of crime is thrown down and the 
discipline of the prison and the real happiness of the inmates 
is, in a great measure, sacrificed. If the pardoning power has 
not been abused in Massachusetts, we should find it difScult to 
explain the following remark of the warden : " I have never 
received a man into this prison with a life sentence, who did 
not say he preferred that to a ten years' one, with the certainty 
of having to serve it out ; and our records show that they are 
correct, for the average term of life-sentences has been about 
eight and a half years ; and I doubt very much if we have a 
man here to-day with a ten years* sentence, who expects to 
serve it out ; they commit the crime with this impression, they 
bring it with them here, and if it is not realized, they consider 
themselves ill-used." Twelve of the life sentences were for 
murder, seven being commutations of the death penalty. The 
remark of the warden is an instructive comment on the value of 
a life-sentence as a substitute for capital punishment. 

We have felt much satisfaction in reviewing the reasons as- 
signed by the governor of Massachusetts, for the pardons granted 
last year>* so far as the acts themselves are concerned ; but they 

♦ Among these pardons was one of a youth, 19 years of age, who at the agd 
of twilv4 and a halfyMan was convicted of burglary and larceny to the amount 
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disclose very loose practices in the administration of justice. 
How it is possible for juries openly to acknowledge -that tliey 
have convicted parties without positive evidence of their guilt, 
and sometimes without even a serious conviction in their own 
minds that the accused were guilty ; or how prosecuting oflScers 
could urge a conviction on the ground that if a sentence is im- 
posed it will not be executed, we cannot conceive. It is repre- 
sented as a general belief among convicts, that a pardon will 
come at about half way of their term. 

Length of sentences, — It appears that of 491 persons in 
custody at the date of the report, 193 are upon sentences of 
three years or less, 66 ten years or over, and 36 for life. And 
of 163 received last year, 91 were for three years or less, 
showing a great reduction in the average length of sentences 
compared with the periods in the whole population of tho 
prison. 

Age and nativity. — Of the whole number, (491,) the large 
number of 212 are twenty-five or under, while of the 163 
received last year, 92 were twenty-five or under, showing a 
considerably larger proportion of youthful prisoners than the 
average of the prison population. Another notable statistical 
fact is, that while of the 491 prisoners in custody, 310 are 
natives and 181 foreigners ; of the 163 received last year, 103 
are foreigners and only 60 natives ! 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

We are not aware that the olEce of prison inspectors exists 
in this State. Perhaps it is not to their disadvantage. The 
retiring warden's report is very brief. It shows a nett income 
of $2,330 38, but this balance is obtained at considerable 
inconvenience and risk. It would have been quite absorbed 
if a new shop had been erected in the place of one which 
the warden says is in a "ruinous condition, not only too 
small, but actually unsafe for the men to work in." The 

of $3 95, for which he was sentenced to seven years imprisonment, six years 
and six months of which he had served out ! He was jiardoned " because of 
his youth and previous good character." 
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physician describes it " as a very low studded building, filled 
to its utmost capacity with men making lumber and a cloud of 
dust. All who are predisposed to disease of the lungs, are sure 
in a short time to break down if placed in this shop.*' The 
other shops are all badly constructed for the comfort and health 
of their occupants. Balances so obtained are not very flatter- 
ing to the wisdom or humanity of a State, if they are to its 
economy. Of 43 prisoners discharged last year, 22 only served 
out their terms, while 16 were the objects of the governor's 
tenderness. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The State Penitentiary at Wethersfield, has been some- 
times presented as a model prison on the Auburn plan. 
It claims to be not only a money-making prison, but an 
absolutely silent prison. "We,** (the directors,) "believe the 
discipline and general management of this institution are second 
to none of like character in the Union, either morally, physi- 
cally or financially." The warden assures us that the rule of 
non-intercourse is rigidly enforced ; " every prisoner is alone at 
Ms own acts J while he quietly toils on in the shop with others." 
What is the exact meaning of the clause which we have itali- 
cized we do not know. We suppose each of the boys in a well 
governed school may be said to be alone at his own acts, with- 
out any enforcement of the rule of non-intercourse. The true 
test of the discipline of a prison, is the state and purposes of 
mind in which prisoners leave their cells at the expiration of 
their sentence, rather than the degree of their subjection to 
prison rules while serving their time. 

But what particularly concerns us in the present report, is 
the light it throws upon the economical question. Will our 
readers look at it a moment ? 

The directors — three reputable citizens — refer with evident 
satisfaction to the fact that " notwithstanding the reduction in 
the price of convict labour, the receipts have not only paid the 
entire expenses of the prison, including the salaries of all its 
officers, but there is shown a net gain of $1,871 49 to the 
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State, — a result attributable in no small degree to salutary 
prison laws and discipline/' though it has been "especially 
attained by the untiring efforts of the faithful and energetic 
warden, who is, in our judgment, eminently fitted by his dis- 
ciplinary and financial talent to hold the responsible and ardu- 
pus office, the duties of which he has so ably performed." 

As an economical measure they propose to convert a build- 
ing which had been prepared for the reception of insane con- 
victs into workshops. The building is not likely to be used. Two 
convicts sentenced as insane, have been put to work with good 
success, and others can probably be disposed of in that or some 
other way, without the expense of fitting up a building for the 
purpose. Now then, with last year's net income of $1871 49 
in hand, let us survey the premises, under the guidance of the 
warden, and see how far the real wants of the prison have been 
neglected in obtaining it. We notice the unsuitable kitchen 
accommodations, rendering it impossible for the people employed 
to do the necessary work. "A new steam kettle is indispensable, 
are also a larger steam boiler and an iron oven, which, in my 
judgment," says the warden, "would soon pay the cost in the 
diminished consumption of fuel alone, besides adding much to the 
quality of the food, which is of great importance, as affecting the 
health of the prisoners. A new oven must be had this season, as 
the old one is useless. Equally necessary are general repairs in 
this apartment, which is dilapidated and decayed. It has no 
ventilz^on, so that the steam is condensed and dripping daily 
from the walls and ceiling in puddles on the floor. Not a pan- 
try, nor closet, nor store-room is in the remotest manner con- 
nected with the kitchen, where more than five thousand pounds 
of provisions are prepared for consumption weekly. The ma- 
tron's apartment is also in a very unhealthy condition, and as 
it should not be for the comfort of the occupants, whose duties 
are arduous and constant. Thirty years have settled the floors, 
loosened the ceiling and mildewed the walls, which are (without 
furring) plastered on the stone." 

"And, gentlemen," says the warden, (addressing the in- 
spectors,) "I feel it my duty to call your attention to the 
east line of shops, where we are working nearly one hundred 
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men in low, damp rooms, with no ventilation, and surround- 
ed by walls eighteen feet high, and not fifteen feet distant, 
cutting off all circulation of air on three sides of the shops. 
The other side is scarcely better, where a waning summer 
sun pours its melting rays, with barely a breath of air to 
add vitalizing energy to the toiling prisoner, as he faithfully 
works out the last half of his twelve hours' daily allotted task. 
Nor is this all. In the smith shop, the Lehigh forges are in 
the centre of the room, and, cut off as it is from a circulation 
of wholesome air, the heat is intense. The rule shop above, 
separated by a single floor, with the flues of the forges beneath 
passing through it, is in midsummer at a temperature far above 
that in which prisoners can long be well men, or officers do 
their duty without serious detriment to their health. The two 
plane shops, situated in the same building, are no better. 
These places of disease and premature decay, where the con- 
vict is forced to wear out the years of his incarceration, have 
added much to the sick list, and have sent some, I doubt not, 
to untimely graves." 

We look at thef money in hand, ($1871 49,) and inquire 
how far it will go towards putting the Wethersfield prison in a 
condition with which the enlightened, humane," Christian people 
of Connecticut should be satisfied ? 

But here comes the physician. Has he any suggestions to 
make or wants to supply for his department ? Eight deaths 
have occurred during the year, or nearly 8 per cent^on the 
number in custody during the year. This is a much greater 
mortality than usual. Two of the deaths were from old age ! 
He says " there are three cases of consumption, two of which 
go to the shops more or less. Several other invalids spend a 
part or all of their time in the hospital, for the sake of the bet- 
ter air. There are always a considerable number more or less 
incapacitated for hard labour. Some are permanent invalids ; 
others, suffering from ills of a more transient nature, need 
some relaxation from hard labour. Some provision for this class 
is much needed. At present, they must either go to the shops 
and perform their usual labour, or spend the day in the confined 
air of their cells. Could some arrangement be made by which 
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these men could perform some light labour, more or less as they 
were able, having at the same time good air and such other 
comforts as they should need, it would contribute much to the 
good of this class." Ought there to be a balance in favour of 
the Wethersfield prison if common humanity's claims were 
allowed ? 

RHODE ISLAND. 

The State Penitentiary of Rhode Island, at Providence, is 
connected with the County Gaol. It is mentioned as a memo- 
rable circumstance that the two institutions, for the first time 
since their establishment, have paid their own expenses, and 
exhibit a balance in favour of the State. As the reports stands 
the penitentiary cleared $1,388 61, and the gaol lost $753 54, 
leaving a profit to the State of $635 07. This does not sound 
very large, but "for this result,** the inspectors say "they 
have for several years earnestly laboured, and they congratu- 
late the Assembly on its final accomplishment." 

Here, as in the States of Connecticut and New Jersey, this 
favourable balance is obtained by a disregard of the most 
obvious dictates of humanity. Not only are larger accommo- 
dations, more convenient hospital arrangements, and different 
apartments for detained witnesses indispensable, " but some of 
the cells are unsuitable to their purpose, and for a large part 
of the year are scarcely tenantable ; they are cold and damp, 
and cannot be comfortably warmed." 

So that while six or seven hundred dollars are put into -the 
treasury, fourteen thousand is a^ked at the same moment to 
make the prison fit for its purposes ! A farmer would not con- 
gratulate himself that he had a balance of a few hundred 
dollars on his year's business, while his barns and fences were 
all out of repair, and his most important fall work omitted in 
order to keep his expenses down. 

Since th,e penitentiary was opened in 1838, three hundred 
and forty-eight prisoners have been received, of whom seventy- 
one, or or more than twenty per cent, were discharged by 
pardon. Of seventeen discharges in 1850 eleven were by par- 
don, and of twelve in 1851 ten were by pardon. 
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Those who have accompanied us in our rapid review of these 
half dozen reports, cannot fail to be impressed by the grave 
and complicated nature of many of the topics they discuss, 
and yet they barely skim the surface. There are questions 
aflfecting, much more deeply than these, the frame-work and 
constitution of society, — such as the respective obligations of 
the government and the governed in the matter of crime; 
the comparative degree of criminality in the perpetration of 
the same offence, and the regard due to that consideration and 
the award of punishment ; the administration of the industrial 
departments of a prison with a view to the moral, physical, 
and social welfare of a prisoner at his discharge, as well as the 
interests of the community ; the bestowal of pardons and the 
checks and limitations which are required to prevent improvi- 
dence in dispensing them, and how far the incidental conse- 
quences of penal sentences can be mitigated or averted from 
guiltless and helpless families. These and many kindred sub- 
jects demand investigation and discussion. We regret that 
the long intervals at which our Journal appears, and the nar- 
row limits to which it is restricted, forbid even an attempt to 
do justice to them. 



Art. III.— schools OF INDUSTRY. 

Wb had intended in our present number to give a synopsis of 
the transactions of various Refuges and Reform Schools in the 
United States, with some comments upon their management 
and results, but our painfully narrow limits forbid the attempt. 
We hope the time will come when these vast subjects of public 
interest will be regarded as worthy of a wider place in the 
circle of periodical literature. If anything like justice were 
done to them, we should have a quarterly as voluminous as 
any that is now extant, here or in Europe, the principal de- 
partments of which should be prisons, pauperism, and schools 
of reform, each having a distinct, well-qualified, and well-paid 
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conductor, by lYhose joint labours we should have, at short in- 
tervals, a fair and full report of all legislative acts bearing on 
. these topics, and giving the physical, moral and economical 
results of existing institutions, and a general view of plans 
and suggestions for correcting abuses and securing higher and 
better ends. Such a periodical, well edited, circulated and 
read, would save its cost ten thousand times over in a single 
year. There is something ridiculously disproportioned in the 
idea of a single quarterly journal of forty-eight pages, (contain- 
ing fewer words than a single copy of the New York Daily 
Tribune or Times,) being the only publication devoted to these 
subjects in the United States. 

Instead of taking the reader through a pile of annual 
reports from the various Reform Schools of the country, some 
of which, by the way, are of unusual interest, we invite a 
moment's attention to a new scheme, lately inaugurated in 
our own Commonwealth, under the name of the Penn Indus- 
trial Reform^ School, the first report of which has been kindly 
forwarded to us. 

We have already two Refuges or Schools of Reform, one at 
Philadelphia, and the other at Pittsburg. They are both sus- 
tained in a large measure by appropriations from the public 
treasury, and are both designed to provide for children and youth 
wtio have fallen, or are likely to fall into vicious and criminal 
practices. Both institutions are enclosed with walls to secure the 
safe custody of the inmates ; the commitments are under the 
forms of law, and though the general character of the discipline 
is parental, and the advantages afforded for good training are 
invaluable, it is not claimed that the system is perfect or that 
nothing better can be accomplished. The new House of 
Refuge at Philadelphia, has never been full, and there is no 
doubt that there are thousands of children in that city to-day 
whose removal thither, would be an inestimable blessing to 
themselves and the community. Whatever other and even 
better schemes of reform may be started, the utility of the 
present Refuge is suflSciently demonstrated by its past history, 
to warrant the use of it to its utmost capacity, and to warrant 
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the support of it to its utmost need. We do not understand 
the new project to be in any sense, a thing of opposition or 
rivalry, but rather as supplementary. 

It is admitted that the more entirely a school of reform can 
be divested in its structure of all prison-look ; the more nearly 
a resort to it can be voluntary ; the more it can be made to 
have the appearance and character of a home, and the more 
the occupations introduced can be such as will fit the parties 
for outside life — the better; and the problem is to combine 
these desirable aims with the principles and purposes of such 
an institution. Some degree of restraint seems indispensable. 
Boys accustomed to roam through the streets by night and 
day, truants from school and from home, inured to every kind 
of petty vice, and glorying in dirt aud mischief, are not likely 
to bend their steps from choice, to a place where all their 
depraved habits and inclinations will be systematically coun- 
teracted, nor will they long remain on such premises if escape 
is practicable. Taking this class of boys as they are in our 
country, we apprehend that the attraction which any School of 
Reform will present to them will require some external pressure 
to produce cohesion. 

It has been an evil in our Houses of Refuge that they have 
been too often used to supply the place of a convict-prison for 
young criminals. It was the frequent commitment of those in 
tender years to the common gaols of the country, where they 
were thrown into the company of callous men, that opened the 
eyes of the community to the necessity of a separate place of 
restraint for such parties, where the defects of early education 
might be supplied and good habits formed. But it is a mistake 
to make it a common place of reception for the young felon as well 
as for the truant schoolboy, or the disobedient and perverse child 
of a passionate and perhaps, vicious parent. It is a mistake to 
put an honest and truthful, but stubborn boy, into the same 
school, workshop and playground, and under the same disci- 
pline with the thievish, lying boy, who always obeyed his 
parents, and never more cheerfully than when they told him to 
steal. No two methods of cultivating an acre of ground can be 
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more diverse than the proper modes of dealing with these two 
inmates of a reform school. 

These views are freely admitted by the managers of such in- 
stitutions, but they say, that to secure such a classification as 
i8 necessary, great expense must be incurred for room and 
teachers and care-takers; and the difficulties of employment, 
(already at times insuperable,) would be thereby much increased. 
We are disposed to think, therefore, that our present Houses 
of Refuge have a good work to do, as they are, and are fully 
able to accomplish it. The emigration Westward has been 
quite successful, and it is believed by those most capable of 
judging, that the interest of the boys and girls are in general 
well secured. 

Until lately, the model institution of this class in our country 
was thought by many to be the State Reform School at 
Westboro', Massachusetts. No other institution of the kind 
has ever received so large an endowment from private benevo- 
lence, and it was for some years a State pet. The destruction 
of part of the buildings by fire (set by inmates), led to a re- 
examination of the principles of the institution by a committee 
of the Legislature, who reported sundry defects in the organic 
law. 

1. The power of commitment was exercised without duo con- 
sideration and offered too great facilities for sending unfit sub- 
jects. 2. The law requiring towns and parents to contribute, 
furnished ^lo check to improper commitments, being compar- 
atively inoperative. 3. Boys might be committed up to the 
age of 16, and many of them even at 14 were hardened offend- 
ers.* 4. Commitments were made for too short periods. 5. 
The alternate sentences, authorizing boys to be sent to prison 
who did not submit to rules, worked badly, as b9ys would be- 
have bad to get to prison, where the term of confinement, if not 
shorter, was definite. 6. The number of inmates, (600,) was 

* Hon. Theodore Ljman, to whose munificence the institution owed its ex- 
istence, expressed the opinion that '* boys who have been for some time in a 
vicious course, by 14 or 15 becomo hardened — bad themselves and very fit to 
make others bad.'' 
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too large and quite unmanageable. 7. The most deprared cor- 
rupted the others. 

These were indeed grave defects, and yet the school did a 
good work in its day. It received 2,537 inmates, 507 of whom 
were in hand at the date of their last report. Of the 2,080 
that have left, 42 are known to have died ; of the survivors 
nothing is known, certainly, of 300, but of the remaining 1,658 
the history and character have been ascertained. Two hundred 
and eighty-one, (or 17 per cent, only,) have turned out badly, 
while 1,372, (or 83 per cent.,) are known to have done well, 
and in this calculation doubts have been reckoned against the 
school. With this measure of success before them, the commit- 
tee of the Legislature propose to continue the school, but with 
several radical modifications. 

1. Restricting the committing power to judges of the Supe- 
rior Court and Courts of Probate and Insolvency. 2. A con- 
tribution of 50 cents a week from the town or city whence the 
boy comes, who may recover the same of the parents. 8. No boy 
to be committed who is over 14, and all to be kept during their 
minority. 4. Number of inmates to be limited to 360. 6. 
Alternate sentences are abolished. 6. A correctional depart- 
ment established for refractory boys. Two hundred boys to 
be divided into five classes, including the correctional depart- 
ment for 20 or 30. A secondary department of 40 or 50, who 
can least safely be trusted outside the walls. Each department 
to have its own sub-master — a practical farmer.* And the boys 
of each department are to be separated from the rest. 7. Three 
or four plain farmhouse buildings to be erected, as far as practi- 
cable from each other, to' contain 30 boys each. 

The committee also proposed a nautical branch of the estab- 
lishment, consisting of a ship, ($15,000,) and tender, ($6,000). 
It is estimated that 150 boys can be trained in this department, 
at an annual expense of $18,098, and 50 boys added- at an in- 
crease of only $3,250 per annum. 

The following is an outline of the plan upon which the ship 
is fitting up : 

* A large farm if connected with the school. 
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The Superintendent's cabin will be upon the main deck. 
The school-room for the boys, mess-room, galley, store-room, 
pantries, study-room, mate's and steward's rooms, are between 
decks. Below this will be another deck, six feet in the clear, 
for births and hospital. Both of these decks will be amply 
lighted and ventilated. The ship will have ample accommo- 
dations for one hundred and fifty boys, and the Commissioners 
say the vessel may be made to accommodate more, if desirable. 

The practice vessel is a fast-sailing schooner of 107 tons. 
Both vessels will probably be ready by the first of May. 

It will be perceived that two cardinal objects proposed by the 
modifications we have mentioned, are subdivision and separation. 
If to these could be BLMedoccupationy we should have the principal 
features of the Penn Industrial School, but the peculiarity of the 
latter is that they proppse to clothe their school with the " at- 
tractions of a home." The prolific source of poverty and crime 
is idleness, and multitudes are idle because they have never 
been taught to labour. The natural indisposition to labour has 
become inveterate by long indulgence. Early industrial habits 
are generally permanent. A judge of one of our interior dis- 
tricts says, (February 12, I860,) " I have held two weeks' court 
here, just closing last evening — the Court of Oyer and Termi- 
ner — ^in which were tried three cases of murder and one of lar- 
ceny, in all of which it appeared distinctly that the cause was 
to be found in the want of knowledge of labour, leading to ig- 
norance, idleness, intemperance and crime of the deepest dye." 

So far as an institution for the correction of juvenile delin- 
quency can be made to wear the appearance and supply the 
purifying and chastening influences of a good home, its pros- 
pect of success is all that could be desired. But for this pi;r- 
posd, it must have in its constituent elements some resemblance 
to the family. There is natural affection — a principle stronger 
than death — ^and there is dependence, and there is a commu- 
nity of interest and name and kindred ; all these are incapable 
of transplantation. Something resembling them may, perhaps, 
be introduced, but not when coupled with the idea of compul- 
sion and restraint. 

The Penn Industrial School, we fear, has opened too wide a 
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field, for successful cultivation on the "home" plan. They 
propose to embrace in their family what >re apprehend they 
will find very incongruous elements. They are 1. All such as 
are now liable to be sent to Houses of Refuge, to the same ex- 
tent, in the same manner and on the same conditions. 2. Such 
as are charged with crime, without regard to age, who may be 
adjudged by the court fit subjects of reform. 8. Such persons 
as the legal authorities of the present Houses of Refuge shall 
determine to be fit subjects of their care and guardianship. 4. 
Such as may be committed to them as vagrants, idlers, intem- 
perate and disorderly persons. 5. All such intemperate or vi- 
cious persons as shall, of their own free will or at the request of 
friends, resort to their care and guardianship. And by a specific 
reference to these various classes, made in the report of the 
executive committee, we are led to suppose that the arms of 
the industrial school would be open to convicts who are par- 
doned, and even for discharged convicts ! The committee regard 
the industrial reform school as the only institution that can 
supply the means of meeting their obvious wants. And as an 
asylum for inebriates, they think the one now in progress near 
Bingampton, (New York,) upon a large scale — of expense as 
well as accommodation — " does not compare with the simple 
industrial school either in economy or the extent of practical 
usefulness and eflSciency." 

We long since entertained and expressed in this Journal the 
opinion that our reformatory institutions for children and youth, 
were seriously defective in their industrial department. There 
are so few branches of mechanical labour to which their age 
and strength and skill are adapted, and what there are present 
so little that is exciting or agreeable or that promises to be of 
any use to them in after life; and, withal, the necessary con- 
finement is so irksome and unnatural that one cannot but ear* 
nestly desire the discovery of some system that shall obviate 
this disadvantage and still accomplish the great object, — the 
breaking up of bad and the establishment of good habits. A 
country location, removed as far as practicable from those hot- 
beds of vice and misery — large cities; a farm extensive enough 
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to allow the greatest variety of labour for every degree of 
strength and skill ; a plan of employment that shall give not 
only excitement to care and industry, but crown them with a 
present, sensible reward ; an oversight, constant and yet not 
annoying, combining affection and confidence with exact and 
uniform adherence to right for its own sake ; and a fair pros- 
pect of respectability and competency when the period of pro- 
bation ends; these, so far as the externals are concerned, 
would constitute our outline of a reformatory school for Amer- 
ican boys. Such an institution, with a corps of qualified care- 
takers ought to be attractive, and ought to retain its beneficia- 
ries ^without walls or " keepers.'* 

The report before us regards it as a leading principle of vast 
importance, that " no inmate is forced or compelled into the 
custody of the institution." Those only come who choose to come. 
If the resort to the school is voluntary and no restraint is imposed 
except that which the predilection and obvious interest of the 
inmates supplies, we have no doubt the largest accommodations 
they can provide will be fully occupied. Refuge boys will be 
glad to exchange the workshop and yard for the open field. 
Vagrants, inebriates and disorderly persons must be very stupid 
if they refuse such a desirable country residence. Convicts 
will be forward to accept a pardon, on condition that they will 
make one of the reform family and submit to its rules ; and 
those who are discharged upon the expiration of their sentence 
could ask no more agreeable retreat. It will be an extraordi- 
nary group, but love and labour are said to be all but omnipo- 
tent, and we are not allowed to doubt that whatever they at- 
tempt will be accomplished. That essential modifications of 
the plan will be required we presume the friends of the mea- 
sure anticipate; and the experiment must be regarded with 
great interest by those who have the care of the present 
schools. Some of the proposed improvements might be engraft- 
ed oii existing institutions. A much larger share of moral and 
religious influence might be introduced into daily intercourse ; 
acts of generosity and self-denial might be much more syste- 
matically encouraged ; vicious secret habits might be more ef- 
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t. c»rof^'^<«o<I ; nnd motives to uprightness, industry and 

• v-rmv mi^ht bo more successfully urged. The great 

. ,vv-«r«*« ij< » supply of men thoroughly qualified for such a 

-.* *s\Njlmr offloo, and they will never be furnished till some 

.•v^ .«.oMi in made for the systematic training of them. We 

-vN^«5"0 thin will bo an appendage of the Penn Industrial 

Wv intended to have given a brief notice of the Baltimore 
Manual Labour School, but we have no room. 

lu England tliero were, a year since, 68 schools of reform, 
containing in all 1880 boys and 856 girls. Seven hundred and 
Bcventy-two were admitted during the year, and the parents of 
840 of those contributed to their support. The parents of 257 
iunuitoa previously admitted, also pay. The amount collected 
ft'om this source is about $6,000. The managers regard this 
provision as a sine qua non^ not so much, however, as a check 
on its abuse as an element of its usefulness. 



Art. IV.— PHILADELPHIA COUNTY PRISOX. 

TIUUTRKNTH ANNUAL RKPORT OF THE INSPECTORS OF THE PHILA- 
OKLPHIA COUNTY PRISON, MADE TO THE LEGISLATURE, FEBRU- 
AUY. K^CO. 

Bkpork the paswgo of the law of 1847, requiring inspectors 
of prUonsk sheriff '$ clerks^ &c.« to make certain annual returns 
to the Secretary of the Comiuonweahh, very little was known 
of the eottditien of our county prisons. Promptly and cheer- 
fully did the inspector? of our prison respond, the very next 
yeM^« to the requisition of the kw« and nuide « complete and 
interesunjr n^port of its conditi^Mi. Of the n^m^uniiig fifky-nine 
wutiticss^ fite only itt;iii.le reports that couM be regarded as a 
vvmpliiiiuv wtch the law : anu twoncys?even made no report 
vh*:vvx^r* Hai 5hv o.^un^y otSc^r? oS?ycd the expMeiK reqnisi- 
UCAS ot t^.e tav^ we shoald have haX aK ckLs moment^ the 
ttatectab &c a vvetptetie azid sacb&c^oiry exEitbicEcQ of tke 
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criminal statistics of the Commonwealth, invaluable to our own 
statesmen and legislature, and a needful contribution to the 
penological literature of the country. The Secretary of State 
invoked the special attention of the legislature to that first 
report as a document most interesting in its details, and re- 
flecting great credit upon the Board. 

We have no hesitation in saying that the exhibit of the con- 
dition of that prison, from year to year, has brought about the 
improvement in its moral and economical administration in 
which the public so justly exult ; and hence we infer that had 
the provisions of law been as faithfully regarded in the other 
counties of the Commonwealth, we might by this time have 
congratulated ourselves upon alike "alleviation of the miseries** 
of all *' the public prisons** in the State. 

We are happy to notice that in the late report of the com- 
missioners appointed to revise the penal code of Pennsylvania, 
reference is made to this important subject, and they recom- 
mend a more exact attention to the execution of the provisions 
of the Act to which we just referred. The proper execution of 
that Act, they say, will furnish exact means, hereafter, of 
judging of the true operation of our criminal laws, and afford 
useful lights in aid of their future revision ; and will moreover 
greatly tend to promote the eflScacy of those laws, by furnish- 
ing the proper means by which the principles upon which they 
are founded may be fully developed. 

The present report very justly attributes a considerable mea- 
sure of the prosperity of the prison to the continuance in oflSce 
of those who have been tried and found competent and faithful. 
Of the eleven inspectors appointed in 1856, eight are still 
there. When the governing power of such an institution is 
subject to the contingencies of a popular election, its discipline 
must be weak, vacillating, and wasteful. 

There is much in the present report to fftir public attention. 
The commitments are nearly twenty-five per cent, in advance 
of the preceding year. 

The following tabular view will aid our readers in making a 
comparison. 
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Commitments for intoxication, 

vagrancy, .... 
disorderly conduct, 
Committed for vagrancy and disorderly con- 
duct, and discharged by inspectors before 

term expired, 4,883 

Total commitments, 

It is clear that the temptations to the use of strong drink 
and the facilities for obtaining it, are multiplied from year to 
year rather than diminished. That the sun shines or that fire 
burns is not more evident to the senses of men than that these 
three — strong drink, crime and poverty— are indissolubly united. 
Seldom is either found where the others are not within call. The 



1857. 


1858. 


1859. 


1,721 • 


2,177 


3,C86 


2,405 


2,715 


3,854 


4,987 


4,434 


6,467 


4,883 


4,634 


7,116 


5,540 


14,913 


19,848 
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ringleader of the desperate gang is strong drink, and he is har- 
boured, and protected, and encouraged all over our city. If 
he could be rightly dealt with, crime and poverty would soon 
be rare spectacles. But so long as he is at liberty our prisons and 
almshouses must take care of his dupes and victims, and the in- 
dustrious honest and sober men must be taxed to maintain them. 
The enormous abuse of the forms of law by committing mag- 
istrates is again presented to public notice. Nearly one-third 
of last year's commitments were improvidently made. Proba- 
bly 6,000 men and women were^ arrested and subjected to the 
ignominy, privation and irritation of imprisonment during the 
past twelve months, not one of whom would have been disturbed 
if no fees had been derived from an arrest. It is scarcely 
credible, that in a community like ours, so flagrant an abuse 
would be tolerated for a month. If men entrusted with magis- 
terial authority, are so mean and selfish, that a paltry fee will 
tempt them to pounce upon guiltless men and women and hurry 
them to prison to secure it, the remedy is at hand. If the leg- 
islature cannot remove such men from oflSce, it can remove such 
temptations from the men. The inspectors say, " that while 
costs and fees are paid to committing magistrates, these offices 
will be made engines of every kind of petty oppression and ex- 
tortion.'* Of course it is for the people to say how long such 
engines shall be at work. 
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Attention is called to three prisoners under sentence of death, 
which sentence* it is supposed will never be executed. No rea- 
son is assigned why the sentence is not carried out. It is not 
said that they are indefinitely reprieved, and we do not under- 
stand how they can be detained after the possibility of execu- 
ting the sentence has become extinct. If there are suflBcient 
grounds to justify a commutation of punishment, we presume 
they have been urged upon the executive, and if not, it would 
seem to be trifling with the forms of justice to leave men in 
such an anomalous position. 

In the present as in the former report, a very remarkable 
difference is shown between the expanse of sustaining the prison 
under different regencies. In 1856, it cost $90,000 to support 
15,000 prisoners, and in 1859, it cost $50,000 to support 20,000 
prisoners ! 

There were in the prison at the beginning of the year 723, 
and at its close 784. Of the great multitude of 20,236, who 
passed in and Out during the year, we have no statistical ac- 
count nor could it be expected. Of the 388 commitments on 
sentence, we have some interesting particulars. Nearly three- 
fourths of the offences were larceny, and 280 sentences were for 
less than one year. More than one-fourth are 20 years old or 
less, and 148 are foreigners. About one-half had a trade, and 
all but 61 could read. 

The largest number of prisoners on hand on any day in the 
year (exclusive of those sentenced to hard labour), was 726 on 
November 16, and the smallest number was 463 on July 14. 
The largest monthly population was in November, 19,489, and 
the smallest 15,369 in February. 

The unwearied efforts of the prison agent in the especial line 
of his duty, are recognized as a means of accomplishing a great 
amount of good. It cannot be doubted, that where such a 
sweeping exercise of the committing power is tolerated, the in- 
terposition of some agency to correct abuses and remedy griev- 
ances is indispensable. With sound judgment and patient in- 
quiry, a zealous and humane man, in such a position, has the 
power to alleviate much suffering and prevent useless litigation 
and expense. 
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Art. v.— a REMARKABLE MIDNIGHT CONVENTION. 

One of the most extraordinary assemblies that has come to 
our knowledge recently, was convened in the city of London, on 
the 3d of February last. It consisted of a portion of the mul- 
titude of dissolute women who are accustomed to frequent 
certain quarters of that city. The object of the convention 
was to attempt to persuade them to abandon their vicious 
courses, and avail themselves of the humane provision made 
for them in the various Refuges and Reformatories in the 
city and vicinity. To this end, several gentlemen connected 
with public institutions of charity, united to invite them to a 
plain repast. A neat card, enclosed in an envelope, was dis- 
tributed among them at the casinos, caf^s, and in the streets, 
indited as follows : 

The favour of your company is requested by several friends, 
who will meet at the St. James* Restaurant, 69 Regent street, 
to take tea and cofiFee together, on Wednesday night, Febru- 
ary 8, at 12 o'clock precisely. 

Some hundreds of these were distributed during the previous 
few days, and shortly before midnight a large number of the 
unfortunate creatures arrived at the entrance of the St. James' 
Restaurant. Here they were shown into the large dining- 
room of the hall, capable of holding some hundreds of persons. 
There was an abundant supply of tea and coffee, with bread 
and butter, toast and cake. 

In a short time not less than two hundred and fifty of the 
unhappy outcasts were present, and some thirty or thirty-five 
clergymen and gentlemen, who took part in the services of the 
occasion. Among the addresses was one by the Hon. and 
Rev. Baptist Noel, whose pathetic and earnest expostulation 
moved them to tears. He encouraged them to hope that they 
might yet, through the grace of GoD and the aid of persons 
prepared to help them, escape from their present degraded 
condition, and secure a happy standing in reputable society. 
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It was announced that any present who repented of their sins 
would be received into the London Reformatory or the Trinity 
Home, and that further arrangements would be made for the 
reception of others elsewhere if funds could be provided. 

The meeting broke up about three o'clock. 

The conduct of those present was quite void of levity or con- 
tumely, and we may safely say that the experiment so far has 
been successful. 

Mr. John La Touche, the banker, writes to the Timei on 
this matter to say : — 

Of upwards of two hundred fallen women who were present 
on that occasion, nearly all were touched with the strongest 
emotion, expressed in sobs and tears such as no man could 
witness without deep compassion. We were so far successful, 
that many of those erring ones have since been admitted into 
the institutions provided for them, and many more have pro- 
mised to come in, only asking to be saved. 

The eflFort has resulted in the introduction of nearly fifty of 
them to penitentiaries, while many more are anxious to find 
such a refuge, for whom we trust room will be speedily pro- 
vided. 

We presume there can be but one opinion as to the benevo- 
lence which dictated this extraordinary meeting ; and if only 
the rescue of fifty is the result, it is worth all it cost and much 
more. But there will probably be the like concurrence in the 
opinion that the less publicity is given to such a measure, the 
more likely it is to accomplish the objects sought. 
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rief ^0tices. 



Prison Population and Pauperism in Massachusetts. — The whole 
number of people put into all the ^aols and houses of correction of Mas- 
sachusetts, last year was 13,466, of whom 2668 were women ; only 3185 
were natives of the State ; 8081 had been intemperate ; 4493 could not 
read or write ; total cost of maintenance $216,252 ; labour of prisoners 
$49,902. 

The reader is aware that this State has three almshouses for paupers, who 
are not chargeable to any town. They were erected upon the supposition 
that the cost would be less to the State than the charges formerly made by 
towns, for the support of public paupers. There is also a hospital at 
Rainsford Island, in Boston Harbour, for the same class of paupers. The 
economy of the arrangement has been demonstrated. The number of 
paupers has been reduced from 2,783 in 1858, to 2,135 in 1859, and 
the number remaining at the close of the year was less by 341 than 
at the close of the previous year. The current expenses of the four insti- 
tutions were $46,892. During the year the commissioners removed " to 
the places whence they came " 1284 persons, of whom 181 were sent to 
transatlantic ports, and 348 to the British provinces. The expense was 
$4,713. 

Of the 5,547 lunatics and paupers sustained by the State, wholly or 
partially, in 1859, the large number of 3,940 were British subjects and 
their children born in this country, for whom the State spent at least 
$124,000. Two thirds of these were Irish. The number bom in the 
State of American parents, was only 241, or 4 J per cent, of the whole 
number. 



Extension of Reform Schools. — A bill was introduced a few days ago 
into the New York Legislature, similar in its principal features, to the 
law of Ohio, the provisions of which were commented upon in this Jour- 
nal, Vol. XIII., No. 4, (October 1858.) 

It authorizes any five or more persons of full age, citizens of the State, 
to associate themselves in order to establish and carry on a Juvenile Re- 
formatory School. Whenever such school shall be ready to go into opera- 
tion, the Trustees thereof shall apply to the Governor of the State, who 
shall appoint an Inspector to visit the same ; and, if proved satisfactory, 
said school shall be adopted into the system of Reformatory Schools for 
Juvenile Delinquents of the State. Any such corporation may receive 
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1. Children between the ages of 7 and 14, who, by covenant in writing 
of their parents or guardians, may be surrendered or entrusted to it for 
preservation or reformation. 

2. Children between 7 and 14 years of age, who may be committed to 
the care of such corporation as idle, truant or vicious children, by order 
of any magistrate empowered to make committal of such children. 

3. Children of like age, who may be transferred at the option of the 
superintendent or overseers of the poor, from any county or other public 
poorhouse or almshouse to such corporation. 

The trustees or managers shall have power to place the children com- 
mitted to their care at such employment, and cause them to be instructed 
in such branches of useful knowledge as shall be suitable to their years 
and capacities ; and they shall have power to bind out the said children, 
with their consent, as apprentices or servants during their minority. 



Night Refuges in London. — The first Night Refuge was suggested in 
1847, by Lord Shaftesbury, in consequence of his finding homeless poor in 
some dry arches of culverts and bridges. Since the first Refuge was 
opened 27,846 men and boys had availed themselves of its shelter; 
215,922 lodgings have been given and 589,523 loaves of bread distributed 
to the hungry ; 306 respectable youth have been restored to friends, and 
situations have been procured for 2422 men and boys, at an average cost 
of less than 75 cents. In 1858 a Refuge was opened for women and girls, 
in which 1952 homeless women and girls had been received ; 44,755 
loaves of bread distributed to the hungry, and 24,319 lodgings given. 
Of those received 498 had been provided for permanently ; 156 had been 
clothed and placed at domestic service ; 56 were put into houses of busi- 
ness or workshops ; 96 supplied with constant employment, and 16 re- 
stored to friends. In connection with these establishments or growing 
out of the facts they reveal, provision is now making for the training of 
girls to domestic service, apartments for industrial operations, baths, &c. 



Gaol Mutiny. — At the Oneida County (N. Y.) Gaol, at Rome, a few 
weeks since, the prisoners, 30 in number, collected their bedding, and 
piling it up in the governor's hall set fire to it. Their expectation was 
that the gaoler would open the door to see what the matter was when 
they would rush upon, overpower him, and thus effect their escape. He 
happened, however, to open a window instead of the door, and so was 
apprised of their plan, and mustering a sufficient force soon brought them 
to terms. It is singular that men in such circumstances should be pro- 
vided with stoves, brickbats and clubs. If there were but the most 
ordinary vigilance, we should suppose such implements could not find 
their way into such a place without the knowledge of some person in 
charge. A knife or pistol might, perhaps, be supplied without detection, 
but not clubs and brickbats. We can scarcely pity a gaoler whose care- 
lessness or indiscretion brings him into the clutches of ferocious culprits 
committed to his charge. 
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Pardons. — ^When the present chief magistrate of New York, entered 
upon his duties, he found 310 applications for pardon, and but a few 
months elapsed before 477 new applications were presented, making a 
total of 787. The governor took occasion to make a personal investi- 
gation of the cases on the spot ; and not only of the applicants but of 203 
other prisoners who had not applied, but whose good conduct seemed to 
entitle them to favourable notice. The investigation resulted in the 
bestowal of 84 pardons, 8 commutations and 4 reprieves. In 442 cases 
pardons were refused, 8 of the applicants died, escaped or were discharged 
by legal process, and the sentences of 139 had expired by their own limi- 
tation. 



Convicts Overflowing. — In our sketch of the condition of the New- 
Jersey Penitentiary, in a previous article, wo have referred to the excess 
of the population over the room. The same state of things exists in Ohio. 
The penitentiary at Columbus, which is administered on the congregate 
scheme, had lately 933 convicts in custody, of whom 233 were without 
cells or workshops. A new prison is absolutely necessary, but before it 
can be built it is estimated that at least 400 convicts will be confined, for 
whom no proper provision can bo made in the present structure. Wo are 
strongly inclined to the opinion that if the legislature would divide their 
favour, and let the new penitentiary be built with a view to the sepa- 
ration of convicts, the experiment would be well worth all it would cost. 
Their present method of dealing with offenders does not seem to check 
their increase. Why not try a new mode of discipline ? 



Provocatives to Crime. — It is estimated by a late Philadelphia Grand 
Jury, that there are about j^t?6 thousand places in the city at which strong 
drink can be obtained by the glass, nearly or quite half of them being 
maintained in direct violation of law. Most of these places can be de- 
scribed by no phrase more appropriate than "rum holes." It is onlj 
necessary to observe the identity of the persons who frequent them and 
the persons who afterwards appear in the prison or poorhouse, to be satis- 
fied that these vile dens provoke more ill-blood and stimulate to more 
atrocious crimes, than all other causes combined. Why the industry of 
the public should be taxed enormously, the peace of the communitj 
invaded, and the lives and property of our citizens be put in constant 
jeopardy through the agency of these strongholds of public vice, is a 
problem not easily solved. 



Penalty tor Escapes. — A bill was lately introduced into the Legisla- 
ture of New York by which it is proposed to add five years to the sen- 
tence of any prisoner attempting to escape from either of the penitentiaries* 
We hope it will utk beoome a law. 
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PEISON DISCIPLINE. 



Vol. XV.— JULY, I860.— No. 3. 



Art. I.— state PENITENTIARIES. 

BEPORT OP THE PRESIDENT AND DIRECTORS OP THE MARYLAND 
PENITENTIARY. Jan. 7, 1860. 

THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE INSPECTORS OF THE STATE 
PENITENTIARY FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA.. 
pp. 64. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF INSPECTORS OF THE WESTERN PENITEN- 
TIARY OP PENNSYLVANIA FOR 1869. p^p. 32. 

In accordance with an intimation in our last number, we 
propose to continue our notice of the chief penitentiaries of the 
United States, as they are represented in their latest annual 
reports. We have already noticed those of the States of Illi- 
nois, New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Wisconsin, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 

MARYLAND. 

The Report of the President and Directors of the Maryland 
Penitentiary, for 1859, evinces a thorough acquaintance with 
the condition and wants of the institution, and a desire to put 
it on a better economical and reformatory footing. It is a 
matter of regret that a delay or hesitation in the Legislature 

VOL. XV. — 7 
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to afford the means of sustaining the discipline, has led to the 
necessity of associating the convicts ; thus " paralyzing the 
reformatory power of the institution, and affording opportunities 
for those confirmed in crime to form combinations and devise 
plans of robberies to be committed after their discharge.** 
And though the Inspectors tell us that the circle of their opera- 
tions is in some of the counties of the State away from the city, 
where they would be sure of detection, it is apprehended that 
their range is much more extensive, and that forty-eight hours 
do not elapse, after they are released, before they are operating 
eflSciently in the streets of Philadelphia. Hence, a Legislature 
that fails, neglects, or delays to give eflSciency to the system 
of penitentiary discipline established by law, virtually inflicts 
severe and irreparable injury on sister States. 

The report very properly rebukes the practice of sending to 
the penitentiary persons whose offences are trivial, and whose 
condition makes the almshouse a much more suitable place for 
them. They are easily duped, easily caught, and easily con- 
victed, as they have neither wit, money, nor friends, as most 
professional rogues have in abundance. The report mentions 
sixty or seventy convicts now in custody, who are such complete 
physical wrecks as to be most of their time inmates of the 
prison hospital. " Indeed, it quite often happens that they 
are taken to the hospital immediately after their reception, 
and there they remain until death closes their existence.** 

The treatment of insane convicts is regarded by the inspec- 
tors as a subject of great importance, requiring immediate 
legislative action. It is singular how suddenly this class of 
prisoners has been revealed. A little while since the scape- 
goat, on which all sins against the mental and physical health 
of prisoners were laid, was convict separation. The poor crea- 
tures were going mad or dying by scores because, forsooth, 
they could not see and talk with each other as men (and espe- 
cially bad men) like very well to do. But no sooner is this 
impression thoroughly made on the public mind, than lo ! all the 
prisons in the country have their full quota of insane convicts. 
Special hospitals for their reception are called for, and are no 
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sooner furnished than filled, and so great is the pressure of 
their necessity, that they are even urged upon our public 
charity hospitals as suitable inmates ; — not regarding the sen- 
sibilities of the honest poor, nor the injustice of mingling with 
them convicted felons. We hope the Legislature of Maryland 
will make suitable provision for insane convicts apart from the 
charity hospitals. 

It seems that the provisions of the Maryland law imperatively 
interdict any intercourse between convicts ; but the Legislature 
made no appropriation to maintain that separate confinement 
of each prisoner, which is indispensable to prevent such in- 
tercourse. This the Directors were expected to do from the 
surplus earnings of the men. Having no such resource, how- 
ever, they are compelled to use fifteen or twenty large cells for 
a hundred or more prisoners, putting seven or eight in each, 
and after filling these, to ^' crowd quite a number in the hos- 
pital among the sick." 

Temporary expedients to adapt the present prison structure 
to the wants of the public, are not favoured by the Directors. 
They recommend the enlargement of the premises by the pur- 
chase of an adjoining square, and the erection of suitable build- 
ings to allow the separate confinement of six hundred convicts* 

We thank the Directors for their distinct recognition of the 
separate principle as the basis of prison reform. What they 
would propose, if the question involved only the welfare of the 
State and of the prisoner, without regard to the making or losing 
money, we can readily infer from the language they use. To 
make the penitentiary system a reformatory agency, they re- 
gard it as important that '' their confinement should be as soli- 
tary as the congregate system of labour prevailing in our 
prisons will admit.'' When will our Legislatures learn that 
they have no more right to make punishment lucrative than to 
make it vindictive. So far as employment enters into the pro- 
cess of discipline as an element of reformation, and is adapted 
to this end, it is well ; but the moment the question of its in- 
troduction at all, or of its nature and degree, is determined 
simply by mercenary considerations, the power of the State is 
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abused, and the legitimate end of punishment is defeated. 
We hope the Maryland Legislature will not only appropriate 
the necessary funds for the erection of a new penitentiary, 
but that it will also direct that it shall be so constructed as to 
provide for the individual separation of each convict from his 
fellow-convicts during the period of his imprisonment, with 
such a kind and measure of employment as shall conduce most 
to his permanent reformation. 

The Warden regards the practice of disposing of prison 
labour on the contract system preferable to the employment 
of it on account of the State. We suppose no one doubts 
that a contractor or overseer, whose profits depend on the 
involuntary labour of a gang of men, will get more out of 
them than one who has no such interest at sta^. Leaving 
the prisoner's welfare entirely out of the question, as much as 
if he were an anvil or a sewing machine, it is morally certain 
that as between the commonwealth and a private contractor, 
the latter can make more profit on the bone and muscle of 
a human being than the former; and especially where his 
employer is not his feeder. The State retaining the power to 
determine what he shall eat, and giving to the contractor the 
power to say how hard he shall work, the question of reforma- 
tion is quite likely to be slipped aside ! 

We shall look with some anxiety for the final result of the 
present appeal of the Inspectors, and in the meantime, 
express much pleasure in the appointment of Mr. TT. L> 
Wisongy as an agent to look after the interests of prisoners, &c. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Thirty-first Annual Report of the Eastern State PenU 
tentiart/y re-affirms with much emphasis the confidence of the 
Inspectors in the superiority of the mode of discipline which 
has been, from the beginning, enforced there, and the facts 
presented in various forms abundantly justify such confidence. 
A condensed tabular view of the population of the prison since 
Oct., 1829, when the first convict was received, to the close of 
the last year, forms a very suggestive page. The whole num- 
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ber received, during that period, is 4,154. Of these, 3752 are 
supposed not to have been in any penitentiary before — while 
334 have been in some other penitentiary before they were 
here^leaving only 78 as the subjects of a second sentence to 
this prison. How many of the 3,752, whose first experience 
of prison discipline was under the separate system, were per- 
manently reformed, there are no means of ascertaining. So 
far, as we learn, only about one in fifty has been disposed to try 
it again, and the large number who are known to be at this 
time occupying respectable positions in society, gives reason- 
able ground to believe that, as a reformatory system, its claims 
to universal confidence rise far above those of any other method 
with which we are acquainted. 

How far the deductions of the Inspectors from this table, 
respecting the comparative ratio of the increase of population 
and crime, may be warranted, we are not prepared to say. The 
causes which increase or diminish criminal prosecutions or con- 
victions are almost as fluctuating as those which influence the 
statistics of vitality. The actual average of overt criminal 
acts, in a series of years, is not more uniform, probably, than 
the actual average of disease ; nor can the excitements or pro- 
vocatives to the former be more easily traced, or more accurately 
defined than those to the latter. We can no more account for it, 
that a man, who has heretofore led an upright and honourable 
life, and whose worldly position and circumstances afibrd him 
ample means of enjoyment, should plunge himself and his inno- 
cent family into irretrievable ruin and infamy, than that a man in 
robust health, and without any known exposure to disease, should 
be seized with a fever or struck with apoplexy and hastened to 
the grave. We only know that the former is exposed to tempta- 
tions and prone to yield to them, and that 'the latter is suscepti- 
ble of fatal maladies which may at any moment arrest him. The 
Inspectors recognize a philosophy which teaches that " crime is 
the result of an abnormal condition of the moral constitution.'* 
And as the laws and. influences which govern the moral are, to 
say the least, quite as subtle and intricate as those which 
govern our physical nature, we may expect the same anoma- 
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lies in tbe former as in the latter. Hence, as it would be not 
even presumptive evidence against the efficiency of a system of 
discipline adopted in any penitentiary, that there wore more 
commitments now, in proportion to the population from which 
prisoners are received, than there were ten or twenty years 
ago ; so we would not allow a claim to credit for its efficiency 
merely because tne number is less. 

Be-convictions to the same penitentiary of those who were 
never subject to a previous sentence in any other prison, must 
be regarded as a much more decisive test of the value of the dis- 
cipline, but even this is not conclusive, for the work of reforma- 
tion may have been as complete as any method of discipline 
could make it, up to the period of the convict's discharge, and 
then, for lack of auxiliaries which no prison can supply, a relapse 
may occur. Before we can pronounce definitively on the com- 
parative results of the various modes of dealing with offenders 
between conviction and restoration to liberty, we must take into 
view their antecedents, in order to see what it was that was to 
be reformed. And we must also consider the sequenees, that 
we may know what chance was given for the completion of the 
process. We are not for pressing very far the analogy which is 
sometimes traced, (and more than once hinted at in the present 
report,) between disease and crime. It has not yet been shown 
that a man can no more avoid stealing the purse of a fellow- 
passenger in the car, than he can avoid taking cold from the 
open window by his side; nor that to put an. obstruction on 
the railroad track, or withdraw the bolts from a bridge, is a 
thing he can no more avoid than having a cancer or a car- 
buncle. But that there are principles applicable alike to the 
treatment of moral and physical irregularities, no thoughtfid 
person will deny. 

There are what are ealled hereditary diseases. It is to the 
influence of the parents on the organization of the child, that 
the peculiarities which distingwsh one individual from another 
are chiefly attributable. The predisposition to certain diseases 
is thus transmitted from one generation to another. Among 
the methods of counteracting this predisposition, are the fd- 
lowing : 
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1. Not to interm«.rrj with one who has a similar constitution; 
This is our doctrine of ssPARAtiON — ^keep those apart whose 
n^atoral or constitutional tendencies are in the same vicious 
direction. 

2. Arrange the education and training of the individual so 
as not to favour, but to counteract the predisposition to disease. 
This not only coincides with the principle on which schools of 
reformation are founded, but indicates the course to be pur- 
sued where criminal habits have been formed — adapting the 
treatment to individual idiosyncrasies— *as can only be done in 
a separate prison. 

8. All occasions of exciting the disease or favouring its 
developementy should be avoided, especially at or about the 
age at which it occurred in the progenitor. This precaution 
applies with equal force to hereditary moral disease, and re- 
quires us to suppress idleness and intemperance, those most 
prolific sources of crime ; to enlighten every ignorant mind, so 
that it may acquire some resources of its own; to insist on the 
supremacy of law and order in the family and in society, and to 
extinguish, as far as possible, all incentives to the indulgence 
of corrupt passions and inclinations. 

In the treatment of moral maladies we may be guided stiU 
further by the laws and practices which prevail in ministering to 
those of the body. The earlier the symptoms are discovered, 
and the treatment commenced, the more probable the success. 
The first few years of life determine the character, and the 
first sentence, or perhaps the first few days or weeks of a sen- 
tence, have a wonderful power in determining the complexion 
of a convict's subsequent life. Disease is never wisely tam- 
pered with. Better do thoroughly whatever is done at all. 
The uncertainty of detection, facilities of acquittal and escape, 
the inadequacy of punishment, and the probabilities of pardon, 
all tend to pave the way for an increased development of cri<^ 
minal tendencies. 

As the danger of relapse from premature exposure is immi- 
nent, care is taken to guard against it. The patient is gra- 
dually enured to the air and to exercise, as returning strength 
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will allow. Hundreds of men have left the threshhold of our 
prisons with the earnest and honest purpose to shun their 
former counsels and companions, who for want of a few words of 
encouragement, or a timely manifestation of confidence have 
slidden back into their former companionship and practices. 
Something must be hazarded in the experiment of re-introduc- 
ing one to a social standing, which he has forfeited by crime, 
or there would be no Christian benevolence in.it. The "great 
Teacher*' rebukes the specious charity of those who love only 
those that love them — and, "If ye do good," he says, "to them 
which do good to you, what thank have ye ? for sinners also 
do even the same : and if ye lend to them of whom ye hope to 
receive, what thank have ye, for sinners also lend to sinners 
to receive as much again?" 

But we have unconsciously wandered from our report, and 
will recall the attention of our readers to two or three topics of 
interest. 

We are told by the Inspectors that, of 942 convicts received 
in the five years last past, one-fifth were in " an unsound or dis- 
ordered mental condition." In corroboration of this statement, 
the Report of the Physician represents the " mental condition 
of a large proportion of the convicts received during the past 
year, as extremely weak ; in some of so low a grade, as to much 
better adapt them for an asylum for the feeble-minded, than to 
subject them to punishment for acts, for which with justice they 
could scarcely be held responsible. Were more discrimination 
exercised in the sentences imposed upon these miserable crea- 
tures," he adds, " it would free our prisons of a class of beings, 
who can never improve under prison discipline." 

It is not uncommon in our Criminal Courts, for the previous 
good character of an ofiender to be urged as a reason for miti- 
gating a sentence ; and, perhaps, an inquiry into the moral 
capacity and responsibility of many a convict, might show that 
the ends of justice would be as well answered by seven months' 
as by seven years' imprisonment. 

In the matter of health, physical and mental, the present 
report is eminently satisfactory. The mortality is but one per 
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cent., and not a single oase of insanity has originated in the 
institution during the year, though five hundred and eighty- 
three convicts have been subject to the discipline ! 

The Warden refers to the visits of the " Active'' Committee 
of the Prison Society, as " having afforded to the prisoners 
frequent opportunities of pleasant social intercourse, of an 
improving and elevating character, which many of them ac- 
knowledge with sincere gratitude." Whether the printer has 
mistaken the letters ng for ve, or whether the warden intends to 
eulogize the energy of the Committee, or to intimate that a 
little more energy would lay the poor prisoners under increased 
obligation, we know not. That their friends are not asleep, we 
may infer from the facts disclosed in the following reports. 

A stated meeting of the committee on the Eastern State Pen- 
itentiary was held 3rd month, 20th, 1860. Present thirteen 
members. The Block Committee reported as follows : 

2nd Block, 4 visits, entering the cells, 64 times. 
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8rd and 4th Block, galleries, 24 visits, entering the cells 120 
times. 

5th Block, gallery, 3rd Division, 2 visits, entering the cells 15 
times. 

6th Block, gallery, 7 visits, entering the cells 62 times. 

German prisoners, 14 visits, entering all the cells. 

The chairman reported 2 visits, entering cells 31 times. 

Several members report the prisoners, \rith a few exceptions, 
to be in good health, cheerful, industrious, and as comfortable 
as their situation will admit. Tracts and religious papers have 
been distributed among them, which were gratefully received, 
and it is hoped may be productive of much good. 
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The Committee on Discharged Prisoners have endeavoured 
to induce them to correspond, making them acquainted with 
their success in business, &c. Some of the letters received 
have been interesting, showing a settled mind, and a high tone 
of moral, and some of religious feeling. A few instances may 
be named of the successful efforts of the Committee : 

No. 3,854, a young man who had been convicted of larceny 
and burglary, and sentenced for one year and two months, who 
had formerly sailed in one of Copes' ships, having resolved to 
lead a different life, when his case was presented to the owners 
of the line and the captain with whom he sailed, they readily 
consented to take him back 

A youth who was sent to his relations in Russia, has written 
several letters, showing his fixed purpose to do right. 

No. 3,910, from Luzerne county, sentenced to one year and 
three months for larceny, writes, he " found his family well, 
and his business prospects good.'' 

No. 3,939, from Juniata, convicted for larceny and sen- 
tenced for one year, writes, " My family received me gladly, my 
neighbours sympathize with me. I have got into business. 
Two of my children were taken sick, one very ill ; but I trust 
to the hand that made sore to make well, and if it should 
please Him to call away, I will still praise His holy name." 

Members of the committee have forwarded several discharged 
prisoners to distant parts of the country, by obtaining for them 
free tickets on railroads. 

The last monthly report from the Committee to visit the 
Eastern Penitentiary is as follows : — 

A stated meeting of the Committee on the Eastern State Pen- 
itentiary was held, 5th month, 10th, 1860. Ten members pres- 
ent. The Block Committees made the following reports : — 

2d Block, reported 3 visits, and had religious conversation 
and prayer with 67 prisoners in their cells and 10 out of the 
cells. 

3d and 4th Block, galleries, reported 8 visits, conversing 
with prisoners in their cells and shops 40 times. 

5th Block, 1st Division, reported 8 visits, conversing with 
113 prisoners in their cells. 

5tU Block, 2d Division, reported 7 visits, conversing with 
prisoners in their cells 90 times. 

6th Block, 3d Division, reported 2 visits, conversing with 13 
prisoners in their cells. 

5th Block, gallery, 8d Division, reported 2 visits, conversing 
with 16 prisoners in their cells. 
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6tli Block, 1st Division, reported 2 visits, ^^nversing with 
tke prisoners in their cells 24 time3. 

6th Block, 2d Division, reported 8 visits, conversing with 
the prisoners in their cells 56 times. ^ 

6th Block, gallery, reported 13 visits, conversing with pris- 
oners in their cells 81 times. 

7th Block, 1st Division, reported 1 visit, conversing with 10 
prisoners in their cells. 

7th Block, 2d Division, reported 2 visits, conversing with 
the prisoners in their cells 80 times. 

7th Block, 4th Division, reported 2 visits, conversing with 
prisoners in their cells 28 times. 

The Chairman reports 2 visits and 24 interviews with pris- 
oners in their cells. He reports the health of the prison good. 
There were 429 inmates, 92 of whom were received since Jan- 
uary 1. Sixty-two were discharged in the same time, 9 of whom 
were pardoned, and two died. Thirty-two were assisted by the 
State by payment of $188. Thirty-three prisoners were paid 
$568.73 for overwork. The whole amount paid for overwork 
last year was $2,235.58. 

The visits of the committee, and the tracts and religious 
papers distributed among the prisoners, continue to be grate- 
fully received, and it is hoped they may prove a lasting benefit 
to the erring ones. 

One of the visiting committee reports the case of a man in 
his division, who was convicted of larceny and sentenced to two 
years' imprisonment. It has since been proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the court, that he was innocent of the crime ; a pardon 
has been obtained for him, and he restored to his family, con- 
sisting of a wife and six children*. 

The Thirty' Third Annual Report of the Western State Peni- 
tentiary of Pennsylvania presents several interesting topics of 
remark. Since it was opened, July 1, 1826, twenty-two hun- 
dred and eighty-two prisoners have been received, of whom 
1966 were whites, (36 females,) and 816 blacks, (40 females). 
The number in custody at the beginning of the last year was 
218 ; and as 127 having been received, while only 80 have been 
discharged, 265 remain, which is larger than the number in 
any previous year. The Inspectors frankly admit that the 
congregate system affords facilities for making money which 
the separate system must be content to forego. Convict labour 
when combined with private capital and enterprise, has been 
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made profitable, oftentimes, to the State. Bat it also exposes 
the State to controversies and losses which often absorb the 
profits of many years. While they make this admission, how- 
ever, they confidently assert their conviction on an experience 
of thirty-four years, that the benefit of separation to the con- 
vict, (and, of course, to the public,) much more than compen- 
sates for the difference. 

A curious statement is made, showing the scale of profits on 
the manufactures of the prison for a series of years. 
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We regret to learn by the report that the number of prisoners 
so far exceeds the number of cells, as to require thirty-five of the 
latter to accommodate seventy of the former. By the exten- 
sion of the exterior walls, (now in progress,) it was proposed to 
embrace ground enough for 203 additional cells. The Inspec- 
tors think a wise economy would enclose the whole ground, with 
a view to extending the buildings from time to time, as the 
wants of the public require, to the number of 700 separate c6lls. 
They are confident that, by the first of January, 1862, (which 
is as early as any additional cells can be provided,) the ex- 
cess of prisoners above cells will be 125. 

The Inspectors justly complain of the insuflSciency of light 
in the cells. " The necessarily small windows of the cells, and 
the darkened atmosphere of this locality, by the smoke from 
our hundreds of manufactories, makes one continual night, for 
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days together, at some seasons of the year, so that the prisoners 
can neither read nor work with pleasure or profit. Gas-light 
in each of the cells, and so arranged as to be regulated by the 
Warden, would add greatly to the amount of labour performed, 
and to the comfort of the prisoners." The cost is estimated 
at $5,000. 

The report of the Warden refers to the impotent physical 
condition of a large number of convicts when received, as 
one cause of the deficiency of the revenue from labour. " The 
number of prisoners sent here, not able to maintain themselves 
out of doors, is large, compared with the whole number in 
prison, amounting to nearly one^eighth; some of them are 
entirely destitute of hands, some wanting their limbs, and others 
of an age that their sight is so impaired, as to render it im- 
possible for them to perform remunerative work in their cells." 

Of the 127 received last year, only forty-eight had served 
their time at a trade, and the average term of sentences being 
less than two and a-half years, the time scarcely suffices to 
qualify them to earn their support in the prison or out of it. 
The principal employments are weaving and shoemaking ; and 
nothing is plainer than that a discharged convict has a very 
sorry prospect, if, in addition to his social degradation, he 
must rely for a living on a loom or a last — neither of which he 
can use skillfully. Indeed we cannot seriously contemplate 
the position of most of our prisoners at the time of their dis- 
charge, without wondering that any of them are extricated 
from such a labyrinth of difficulties and temptations. 

From the Western as from the Eastern Penitentiaries we 
have the assurance of the medical officer, that no case of in- 
sanity has originated in the prison during the year; and as to 
the effect of the discipline on the bodily health, nothing could 
be more conclusive than the present report. Thirty-five of the 
discharged prisoners had served an average of three and a-half 
years ; and of 845 individuals in custody during the year, two 
only have died — making the ratio of mortality for the year 
iVff P^r cent., or one death in a population of 172. " And to 
show that the low mortality for the present year, is not an ex- 
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ceptioD, it is stated that the average annual mortality for the 
past six years is just one per centj which gives a ratio of 
thirty 'three per cent, below that of the healthiest rural districts! 
Of the whole mortality for the year, fifty per cent, occurred 
among the coloured prisoners ; and as there were in confine- 
ment during the year, twenty-nine of this class, the ratio of 
mortality will be three and sixty-two hundredths per cent.y or 
one death in a population of twenty-nine. During the same 
period, there were in confinement, three hundred and sixteen 
white prisoners, and their ratio of mortality is thirty-one hun^ 
dredths per cent.y or one death in a population of three hundred 
and sixteen. This very nearly corresponds with the compara- 
tive average ratio of the last five years." 

The physician expresses the opinion that the negro will bear 
confinement as well as the white man; and that the great 
excess of mortality arises from the feeble constitution of the 
mulatto. 

Of the ten prisoners pardoned, five had been in prison three 
years, or more, and all but one over a year. 

The Moral Instructor urges more sympathy with and care 
for the discharged prisoner. However hopefully a reformation 
begins in the prisoner, it must be completed by outside agency. 
Convicts " re-enter the world branded with disgrace ; they are 
poor; if they seek employment, they meet with reproach and 
reproval ; they are shunned by those whose society might be a 
benefit ; they are urged by their loneliness into old companion- 
ships, and almost necessitated by want to their former trans- 
gressions. It is not so much because our system has failed of 
its end, as because that end has been counteracted by circum- 
stances beyond our control. To carry out the work, which 
inay have been begun in our Penitentiary, there should be 
some provision, such as might for a time, supply them with 
work, afford a refuge from reproach, and allow an opportunity 
to strengthen the character and habits which were being formed, 
and which the world will put to their severest test. 

"Our younger convicts, especially, need this provision of 
outside care and assistance. If they have no home, or friends 
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at hand to receive tind welcome them, as is often the case, thej 
are thrown out into the midst of dangers, without experience, 
or prudence, or self-dependence, to guard them from the evils 
to which they are exposed. It is not much to be wondered at 
that they should return to their former ways, and by renewed 
criminality provoke for themselves another and less hopeful 
imprisonment." 

Can the paltry sum of $296 paid to eighty discharged con- 
victs the last year, (or about $3 50 each,) be regarded as the 
true measure of public sympathy in their forlorn condition, or 
of public interest in the question, whether they shall continue 
to be the burden and curse of society ? 



Art. II.— TELLKAMPF ON PRISON REFORM. 

ESSAYS ON LAW REFORM, COMMERCIAL POLICY, BANKS, PENI- 
TENTIARIES, &c., IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA. By J. L. Telleampf, LL. D., &c. pp.323. London, 1859. 

There are two gentlemen bearing the name of Tellkampf — 
brothers — and both writers on the subject of prison discipline. 
An essay by one of them, may be remembered as the subject of 
some comments in this Journal for April, 1845.* Of the vol- 
ume before us, one section, embracing about one hundred pages, 
is entitled '^ Reform of Punishments and Prisons," and to this 
only we propose to ask the attention of our readers. 

Among the first questions we should wish to propound to one 
who was about to testify to the relative bearings and results of 
the two prevailing modes of dealing with convicts would be 
these : 1. What prisons on either plan have you visited ? 2. 
With whom did you confer when there respecting the eflfect of 
the discipline ? And, 3. What have you read on the subject ? 
Our author anticipates such inquiries, and informs us, that ^^ in 
North America, he visited prisons appertaining to the separate 
system, as follows : The State Prison at Philadelphia, in the 

* Vol. L, No. 2. 
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State of Pennsylyania ; the State Prison in Trenton, in the 
State of New Jersey ; and the City Prison in New York. In 
the United States, he visited prisons appertaining to the silent 
or Auburn system, as follows: The prisons at Sing Sing, 
Auburn, on Blackweirs Island, and the House of Befuge in 
New York, in the State of New York.'* 

We submit that on this showing the Professor is by no means 
qualified to take the stand as an intelligent witness. Of the 
three prisons first mentioned, one never was, and another has 
not been for years administered on the separate principle ; and 
it will be new to our New York friends that their House of 
Reformation for juvenile offenders is in reality no refuge at all, 
but a prison on the silent or Auburn system. A visit to our 
Western Penitentiary at Pittsburg, or to our County Prisons of 
Dauphin, York, Berks, Schuylkill, &c., would have^ given him 
a much broader basis for correct conclusions. As it is, however, 
he concedes some very important points in favour of separation. 

1. He regards its deterring influence as very great, two 
years of it being regarded by convicts as more intolerable than 
seven years* transportation, — (p. 194) ; 2. He admits that in a 
separate prison we avoid the mutual moral deterioration, which 
is the great evil of most prisons. He thinks, however, that 
depraved criminals can and do find means for mutual recogni- 
tion and communication ; and that the chief advantages of sep- 
aration are reaped only by those who choose to avail themselves 
of the opportunity; — they can be isolated from convict society 
if they choose. 

This, of itself, is an invaluable boon, as well to the public as 
to the prisoner. Nothing will compensate for denying it to 
him. Nothing will excuse a neglect to offer it to such as desire 
it, or can be persuaded to avail themselves of it ; and yet it can 
be enjoyed only in a separate prison. If of fifty depraved per- 
sons forty-nine wish to know each other, while one would fain 
separate himself from their society beyond the possibility of 
recognition, he should have his desire. Other things being 
equal, there is more hope of accomplishing the end of punish- 
ment in him than in any of his nine and forty fellow sufferers, 
or all of them together. 
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The devices of prisoners to effect inter-communication, even 
between the best constructed separate cells, are familiar to those 
who have charge of them. It seems at most impracticable to 
prerent it entirely. If, however, it is so far prevented as to 
exclude all facilities of mutual corruption while in prison, and to 
cut off the ordinary means of personal recognition after leaving, 
the chief object of separation is accomplished. All attempts to 
secure this end short of individual separation have thus far 
proved abortive. Prof. T. tells us that in the prison at Belfast, 
Ireland, it was found that though the seats in the chapel were 
constructed on the plan at Pentonville, hiding each convict 
from his fellows by putting him into a sort of stall, yet the 
communication between them became so frequent that they 
were compelled to return to the former mode of instruction in 
the cells. 

The question whether the acknowledged advantages of sepa- 
ration are not obtained at the sacrifice of the prisoner*s health 
of mind or body is to be settled by facts. Disease and insanity 
prevail to some extent in all congregations of prisoners. The 
great majority of convicts are not only diseased in body when 
received into prison, but they are below the average of intellec- 
tual vigour ; and hence the influence which imprisonment would 
exert on a group of one hundred men taken at random from 
free society, would be much less than upon the same number of 
convicts. Under any and all circumstances, therefore, we are 
to expect that the effect of penitentiary discipline will more or 
less impair the bodily and mental health of its subjects, if it is 
not already so much impaired that mere abstinence from vicious 
indulgence of itself improves it. 

There are probably also much greater irregularities in the ca- 
pacity and temperament of convicts than in any other class of the 
same number ; so that a mode of discipline which would be mild 
and salutary for one, would be very severe and perhaps perni- 
cious to another. Harsh words or acts can be borne stoicall''^ 
by some, while others are crushed by them. 

No method of discipline can be adopted or adapt itself to 
these various characteristics. The sympathy which one needs 

VOL. XV. — 8 
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would be worse than wasted on another; while the severity 
which some scarcely feel, will drive others to despair. If one 
would see these differences of temperament illustrated, let him 
attend a few sessions of our criminal courts. He will not fail to 
observe with what shame-facedness and mortification one accused 
party stands up to plead to an indictment, while another shows 
a brow of brass. The testimony is heard by one with'intcnse 
interest and anxiety, while another is stupidly or recklessly in- 
different to it. The same verdict which overwhelms one with 
dismay, excites an accomplice to merriment. A husband and 
father enters a convict cell with emotions of which he who sus- 
tains no such relations cannot conceive. And one who has 
sinned against parental love and faithfulness, is stung with 
self-reproaches, the pungency of which, those only know who 
feel it. 

These few examples may serve to show how unequally 
any mode of discipline must bear upon prisoners, and hence 
it becomes a question in which public policy, not less than 
humanity is interested — how it can be equalized, without im- 
pairing whatever efficiency it may have ? This question has 
excited much more discussion in Europe than in the United 
States. Here it is assumed that rogues who have not wit^ 
enough to keep out of prison should be put in, and that when 
in, the great aim should be to occasion the public as little cost 
as possible. How they fare, or in what condition they come 
out, is the concern of very few. In Europe, and especially in 
England, where the criminal element, after temporary subjec- 
tion to penal action, is to a great extent working itself back 
into society ; the measure in which criminals are reformed, or 
in which crime is repressed, excites more interest. And the 
uniformity of discipline which is practicable there, but not here, 
admits of a much more perfect adjustment of penal discipline 
to the condition of society, and justifies the adoption of general 
principles. 

The English government was long since fully committed to 
the principle of convict separation in the strictest sense of the 
term. There were those, however, who, from the first, set their 
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faces against it. Of course, it had to encounter the hosti- 
lity of such as had other pet schemes of restraint and reforma- 
tion. Unwearied pains were taken to excite prejudice against 
it as conducive to diseases of body and mind, and it was with 
considerable difficulty that the Act to authorize the erection of 
a model prison on this principle at Pentonville, near London, 
was obtained. As was to be expected, the results of the experi- 
ment were scrutinized with unsparing severity, and when facts 
and arguments failed to sustain the opposition, ridicule and mis- 
representation were employed. That the structure was fault- 
less, or that the details of discipline and economy could not be 
improved, no one supposed, but the principle triumphed. The 
moral influence of separate discipline proved to be so favour- 
able that its introduction was made general throughout the 
kingdom ; and though subsequent enactments have limited the 
duration of it, and connected with it ulterior processes designed 
to prepare the convict for rejoining society, the cardinal idea 
of individual separation is firmly incorporated into the penal 
system of the country. The uniform testimony to the Penton- 
ville discipline is fully endorsed by Prof. T. : 

The greater part of those who, at Pentonville were regarded 
as susceptible of improvement, have, after their discharge, con- 
ducted well. All reports of the officers in Australia, where the 
prisoners from Pentonville were sent, and the accounts of the 
officers and physicians of the ships in which they were trans- 
ported, coincide with the carefully written statement of the 
talented chaplain of the Pentonville prison, Mr. Joseph Kings-- 
millj in this, particularly, that the large majority of the prisoners 
discharged from that prison conducted themselves, as free 
labourers, orderly and industriously, and thus gave proofs of 
their improvement. 

It is possible that our readers are not aware of the almost 
unanimous concurrence of European opinions in the indispens- 
ableness of separating one prisoner from another, as the basis 
of any sound system of discipline. The point now in debate 
there respects the length of sentences. The opinion has often 
bieen expressed by this Journal, that our scale of penal sentences 
should be revised. It would be difficult to ascertain by what 
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standard the present scale was arranged. Take as an example 
the penalty for murder in the second degree ; why is the mini' 
mam for the first offence three years instead of two, or the 
maximum twelve years instead of ten? The offence of mayhem 
which consists in forcibly depriving a man of the natural 
means of self-defence, is punishable by imprisonment for a term 
of not less than one nor more than seven years. Why not two 
and six. And for the second offence, not more than fourteen ? 
leaving the range from one to fourteen; so that the second 
offence may be less severely punished than the first ! 

For the first offence of kidnapping, the punishment is im- 
prisonment from five to twelve years, and for the second offence 
twenty-one years, definitely and without discretion. May there 
not be as many mitigating circumstances connected with the 
second offence as with the first? 

For the first offence of horse stealing, the sentence ranges 
from one to four years, and for the second offence the maxi- 
mum is seven years ; so that, for the second offence the sentence 
may be less than the minimum prescribed for the first ! 

The simple truth is that all these terms of time are arbitrary, 
and the inquiry has never yet been fairly and intelligently pre- 
sented, what mode and measure of suffering is needful to reform 
men who are convicted of crimes widely different in nature and 
aggravation. Nor is it probable that any degree of diligence 
and thoroughness in the investigation of the subject would fur- 
nish data for any definite classification of sentences so as to 
secure to each appropriate punishments. It would be left as it 
is now, to the discretion of the tribunals of justice ; and while 
the offender must encounter the risk of falling into the hands 
of a severe magistrate who may give him more than his due, he 
is much more likely, in our time, to escape the reward of his evil 
deeds altogether, or to receive it in a very diluted or abridged 
measure. 

A close analysis of the effects of imprisonment upon individual 
convicts would show that a month's term is more intolerable to 
some than a twelve-month to others; and still more clearly 
would it show that of two persons under conviction for precisely 
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the same crime, so far as its character is ascertainable by human 
judgment, one may deserve twelve times as much suffering as 
the other, if the suffering were to be regarded as a set-off 
against the sin. But we theoretically disavow any principle of 
this kind in awarding punishment, as we profess to seek only 
the reformation of the offender; and hence, the question is 
very likely to occur, whether one horse thief may not be 
reclaimed by a tithe of the sufferings which another needs, and 
if so, whether the infliction of the surplus, if avoidable, is not 
unjustifiable. 

We do not think the importance of this question can well be 
exaggerated ; no man suffers a term of imprisonment in a gaol 
or penitentiary without being made worse or better by it; and 
if, in some cases, he is made better, and in a few, radically re- 
formed, it is to be feared that in a great majority of cases he 
is made decidedly worse. Whatever can be done to increase 
the probability of his reformation is worth doing, and few things 
are more important to this end than the exhibition of justice 
and humanity in the mode of dealing with him. If he enters 
the convict cell under the impression that he has been abused, 
and that though the forms of justice has been duly observed, its 
principles have been trampled on, the probabilities of his re- 
formation are very remote, and the alternative is his being 
made, at a public expense, a far more malignant and incorrig- 
able enemy of society than he was before. Let the keepers of 
our county gaols and the wardens of our penitentiaries be asked 
what are among the chief obstacles to the reformation of con- 
victs, and while, among them, they will name the power of habit, 
the obtuseness of the moral and intellectual senses, the general 
deterioriation of principle, and the consciousness of irretrievable 
degradation ; they will not fail to name also the feeling enter- 
tained by not a few, that they have been unjustly condemned, 
or inordinately punished. 

If cellular imprisonment for the term of eighteen months 
suflSces as well to develop a prisoner's character and suscepti- 
bilities and to test the power of reforming influences upon him 
as three or five years in an associate prison, why not reduce the 
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average of our sentences to that standard ? And why not 
recognize and provide for a broad distinction between those who 
yield to the re-moulding process and those who prove too stub- 
born for it? We are confident that a principle not differing 
widely from that which underlies the intermediate prisons of 
Ireland,* will ultimately find favor in the United States. 
We shall see the necessity of dealing with offenders as indi- 
viduals or classes and not in masses, and of discriminating 
between those Tt ho are most and those who are least likely to 
be restored to the position they have forfeited by their crimes 
— ^never despairing of the worst, but shielding the better, as far as 
possible, from deteriorating and corrupting influences and asso- 
ciates. 

In the course of his essay. Prof. T. alludes to the importance 
of classification where prisoners work together. He says, 
page 244: 

The convicts in associated imprisonment should be carefully 
classified according to age, health and education, as developed 
at the trial and in separate confinement. They should labour in 
small divisions of perhaps twenty-five men. Horticulture or 
agriculture should be recommended as the employment in 
spring, summer and autumn, and mechanical or manufacturing 
industry only during the winter and in case these employments 
were insufficient for the whole number of convicts. Agriculture 
and horticulture separate the workmen more than manufacturing 
employment, and prevent, therefore, more easily all communi- 
cation, — facilitate moral discipline, as is everywhere demon- 
strated by agricultural people, — promote health, and exert a 
particularly favorable influence in scrofulous diseases, which, in 
separate confinement, are very speedily developed. (?) 

A very superficial observation or inquiry would have satisfied 
the author of the impracticability of any such scheme as he 
suggests in the associated prisons of the United States. In 
most of these the labour of the convicts is farmed out to 
contractors, and the question is never raised what is the best 
way of employing the prisoners so as to secure the chief end 
of punishment, but how shall their muscle and skill be used 
to the greatest pecuniary advantage of the public or the 

* SeeVoLXIILNo. 1. 
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public's servants. The contractor purchases the labour of 
(say) two hundred men at thirty cents, and puts up his machin- 
ery, the State furnishing shop room and motive power. He 
places a foreman in charge of the shop, whose sole business 
it is to see that the contractor gets at least what he pays for, 
and as much more as he can. The idea of introducing into 
such a scheme of discipline an element so foreign to all this as 
the separation of the convicts into certain groups or classes for 
their better discipline, is simply preposterous. The two things 
are utterly incompatible. 

Prof. T. regards this absorbing idea of gain as one of the 
most formidable obstacles to prison reform. He advocates the 
utter abolition' of the contract system, so that proper agencies 
for the moral and intellectual improvement of the prisoners 
may have a fair field. To all this we cordially subscribe. 
Time and opportunity should be given for instructing the ignor- 
ant, and no pains should be spared to divert the appetites and 
passions from the vicious indulgences to which they have been 
accustomed, and to supply objects of contemplation and pursuit 
which they will feel to be accessible, and which will, it may be 
hoped, gradually gain the ascendancy. It is an easy matter to 
shut men up in silence or solitude, and turn them into fools or 
fiends, but time and skill, and labour, and love, are required 
to turn back a tide of depraved habits and inclinations, — to 
eradicate evil and establish good principles — in a word, to 
make the man over again. And even these will be unavailing 
without the interposition of a power which can hush the tempest 
and curb the raging of the seas. 

In respect to the care of discharged convicts we do not see 
that Prof. T. furnishes any new suggestions. He does not ex- 
aggerate the importance of the subject, nor does he appreciate 
too highly the work of those officers or associations that are em- 
ployed in protecting and providing for convicts at this most 
critical and perplexing juncture. Without a helping hand, few 
of them can be reasonably expected to escape the temptations 
to a relapse, which will instantly beset them. We have doubts, 
however, whether any government provision would be practi- 
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cable which would not be obnoxious to insuperable objections. 
Prof. T. favors the scheme of erecting factories and setting 
apart farms for the employment, of discharged convicts. 

The effect of punishment at present destroys the prospects of 
the convict after he has served out his term of imprisonment. 
The ignominy of having been a convict follows him wherever he 
goes, and he will not be trusted. People will not usually employ 
him, and even if employment be given to him, those who are 
required to labour with him consider themselves contaminated 
by his presence, and make common cause against him. Thus 
it is mainly after he has suffered his punishment that the real 
hardship of his situation begins to be felt, and he is driven 
back to crime from necessity. This is an evil which govern- 
ment should do something to remedy. If this effect be produced 
by punishing him, itis incumbent upon government to do something 
to counteract it. Not merely from humanity, but from interest ; 
for if the result of punishment is to convert an offender into a 
confirmed and permanent transgressor of the law, it may have 
been better for the interest and security of society that he had 
never been punished at all. To prevent discharged convicts 
from relapsing into crime becomes, therefore, a solemn duty 
on the part of government. A duty which it owes to society, 
and which springs from the very necessity which gives rise to 
the institution of government. 

It is objected, that discharged convicts labouring together in 
factories, or on farms, will become acquainted with one -an- 
other ; but this is not a serious objection. 

It is to be remembered, that prisoners become known as such 
by their public trial ; that they have communications, and know 
each other in prison, and that, when discharged, and returning 
to their former home, they are known to have been in prison. 
The question is simply then, whether, as discharged convicts, 
they shall be left to destitution, or whether they shall be aided 
in leading honest lives under some sort of control ? If by em- 
ployment in factories, or on farms, the incentives to crime are 
diminished, and the stimulus to honest industry increased, cor- 
ruption is less to be feared ; and it may be avoided in some 
degree by the necessary imposition of silence during the work- 
ing hours. The safest way for reformed discharged convicts 
is, openly to acknowledge that they have been imprisoned ; by 
this means they free themselves from the influence of other 
convicts, and regain easier, by their candour, the confidence 
and sympathy of the best class of the community. No con- 
tractors will of course be allowed in those factories, for the 
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reasons that have been enumerated. All the profits of labour 
are to be divided among the persons employed, and they could, 
under proper direction, comfortably maintain themselves by 
their combination of labour in factories and on farms. 

Those discharged convicts who find employment elsewhere, 
are of course at liberty to follow their own choice. 

We have given this liberal extract that our readers may have 
a full view of the plan. Its impracticability among us is quite 
obvious, but we are without doubt culpably negligent in not 
making such provision, as we might and such as the plainest 
dictates of humanity require, to protect and uphold those who 
have sufiiered the penalty of their crimes, and are seeking res- 
toration to the good will, if not the confidence of the com- 
munity. 



Art. III.— reform SCHOOLS NOT JUVENILE PRISONS.— MIS- 
APPREHENSIONS ON THIS SUBJECT. 

THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF CONTROL OF THE 
STATE REFORM SCHOOL OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAN, 1869. 

" A rose by any other name would smell as sweet," — were it 
not 'for our associations with that other name. Put one in a 
bouquet under the name of skunk-cabbage, {foihoB fcetida^) and 
see if it is as welcome to the olfactories. Our associations with 
a gaol or a prison are revolting. We think of it only as a place 
cold, dark, gloomy, and degrading, where men are confined who 
are not fit to be at large. And although it is often used for 
detaining debtors or witnesses, and parties not yet convicted 
and therefore presumed to be innocent, (to say nothing of po- 
litical ofiiendersj or persons incarcerated for conscience sake), 
no one cares to have it said of him that '^he has been in gaol." 

Much care has been wisely taken to prevent any such offen- 
sive association with our Refuges or Schools of Reform. As 
the proper care and discipline of the inmates requires the erec- 
tion of walls, the employment of caretakers, and other safe- 
guards against the escape of those who are unused to and im- 
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patient of any restraint, there may be something in external 
appearance resembling a prison ; bat the moment we step within 
the vestibule, the whole scene changes. The school-room — the 
play-ground — the nursery and the whole tone and aspect of the 
place indicate that though it is a place of restraint, it is not 
a place of punishment. The design to prevent or dissuade from 
a criminal career is apparent in all the arrangements, and to 
most of the inmates, comforts and privileges are afforded to 
which in all their previous life they were strangers. 

Now it is to be regretted that intelligent men should not 
only fall into the mistake of confounding such establishments 
with a juvenile prison, (like that at Parkhurst on the Isle of 
Wight,) but that they should propagate the idea, and incor- 
porate it into their treatises on the subject. 

A writer,* whose essay has been noticed more at length in 
another part of this number, proposes to send juvenile offenders 
under sixteen years of age, to prisons specially provided 
for them, to be kept a month in separate confinement, &c. ; 
and he speaks of it as quite observable, that " even in Penn- 
sylvania, where separate confinement for adult criminals pre- 
vails, the children in the house of detention, (Refuge,) at Phila- 
delphia, are kept in associate custody by day, and are sepa- 
rated by night only ; and the same regulation prevails in all 
the other prisons (?) for youth in the United States, as at New 
York, Boston, &c." 

We have been induced to advert to this subject for the pur- 
pose of cautioning the friends of Reform Schools from allowing 
these institutions to be so used as to give countenance to the 
idea which the writer we have just quoted evidently entertains. 
If they are allowed to serve the purposes of juvenile prisons, 
they will necessarily cease to be suitable places for children who 
are exposed to contract, but who have not contracted positively 
criminal habits. Much as we may need a prison for juvenile 
convicts, we should be large losers if we should exchange our 
Houses of Refuge for one. We may save seventy-five per 

* Professor Tellkampf. 
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cent, from becoming convicts by seasonable measures, while we 
might not reform five per cent, after criminal habits are fixed. 

There is danger of the evil to which we have referred. The 
attempt to conduct a School of Reform under a system of dis- 
cipline that imposes no restraint upon personal liberty, or that 
substitutes moral restraints for masonry, has not yet been suc- 
cessful in our country. In the late Report of the Michigan 
State Reform School, reference is made to a visit made by 
members of the Board to an institution in a neighboring State, 
(Ohio, we presume,) which has " no fence, nor locks upon the 
doors, or gates ; all was under the care of one man. Success 
in the development of the moral element seemed apparent," 
says the report, "but order and neatness was apparently im- 
possible. The number of escapes was ^hont forty per annum; 
and those that escaped were obviously those most dangerous to 
society, and most in need of remaining in the Institution. We 
could not look upon such a result as a success ; and even the 
measure of apparent success was obviously more due to the 
moral power and moral worth of the man^ than the value of the 
system. The Board are satisfied that restraints sufficient for 
the safe keeping of its inmates is a necessity of our Institution, 
and will remain a necessity so long as the bulk of its inmates 
are nursed in jails, and are unaccustomed to any disciplinary 
restraints from early childhood." 

Without determining the question here raised, we cannot but 
regard the use of the institution at Lansing as quite incon- 
sistent with the true purposes of a Reform School. 

There is some incongruity between the title of the institution 
presented on the title page and the title given it in the Act of 
Incorporation. The latter describes it as " a House of Cor- 
rection for Juvenile Ofienders," and directs that " every person 
under the age of sixteen years, who shall be convicted of a 
prison ofiience, except in case of offences punishable by law by 
imprisonment for life, shall be sentenced to the House of Cor- 
rection for Juvenile Offenders, until they shall be twenty-one 
years of age ; and it shall be the duty of all courts and magis- 
trates, sentencing offenders to said House of Correction^ to 
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certify to the keeper of the said House of Correction, the age 
of the person so committed, as nearly as can be ascertained by 
testimony taken under oath before such court or migistrate, or 
in such other manner as the court or magistrate shall direct ; 
and no person shall be detained in custody in said Institution, 
after they shall have become twenty-one years of age." 

It will be perceived that but few of the features of a true 
House of Refuge or Reform School are to be traced here, and 
an examination of the statistical tables will make even these 
still more indistinct. 

Of sixty-two inmates received last year, only nine are below 
twelve years of age, while thirty-eight are fifteen or more. Of 
the sixty-two, only twenty-one are of American parentage, and 
only thirty-seven were born in the United States. But what 
is most conclusive on this point is, that they are all criminals. 
The oflFences for which they were committed were as follows: 



For Larceny, 




89 


Burglary and Larceny, . 


• • k < 


12 


Malicious Trespass, 


t . • < 


4 


Burglary, 




8 


Assault and Battery, 


• . . 


2 


Compound Larceny, 


1 — — 


1 


Manslaughter, 


» • a 


1 



Total, 62 

That such a congregation demands some sterner discipline 
than an ordinary house of refuge is expected to supply, cannot 
be questioned. While these sheets are passing through the 
press, information reaches us that within a few days seven of 
the inmates escaped. Their mode of proceeding shows of what 
stufi" they are made. 

About forty of the boys, who were unprovided with cells, 
were confined in a dormitory together. At night they laid a 
plan by which the watchman was enticed to the door, when 
one of the boys struck him on the head and knocked him down. 
He was rendered insensible, and laid two hours before return- 
ing to consciousness. The boys commenced rushing out as 
soon as he fell, and seven of them managed to make their 
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escape before assistance arrived to stop them. The wall was 
down on one side of the yard, and those who got out of the 
building had no di£Sculty in making an easy escape. 

It further appears from the report, that of the sixty-two, all 
but twelve had been in gaol; nineteen had been in gaol once ; 
eighteen, twice ; nine, three times ; three, four times ; and one, 
six times. Only twenty-four left the Institution last year ; and 
of these only one was indentured ; fifteen were dismissed to 
friends. There is probably some mistake in the figures, as 
only twenty-two of the twenty-four are accounted for. We 
always regret to see errors of this sort creep into our statistical 
reports — especially where figures represent human beings. 

What process is relied upon to complete any work of reforma- 
tion which may have been commenced in the school, does not 
appear as distinctly as we could wish. Any good impulse 
given in a School of Reform needs to be continued and strength- 
ened under wholesome domestic influence, in order to justify 
any very strong hopes of a respectable and useful manhood. 

We intended to have noticed in this connection a very inter- 
esting report of the Orphans' Home, established near Pittsburg, 
(Penn.), and of the Orphans' Farm School, at Zelienople, 
Butler Co., for the years 1862 to 1860. These institutions are 
illustrative of the necessity of faith and patience in efibrts to 
do good. 

As we have not room for our intended notice, we will barely 
allude to several very important principles in the administra- 
tion of the "Home." 

1. Children are received without reference to the religious 
faith of their parents. 2. Only entire orphans are admitted ; as 
it was found impracticable to succeed in making it a home if a 
natural parent was outside and a foster parent within. 8. The 
children are indentured by law to the Institution. 4. They 
are retained till of age. 5. They are carefully instructed in 
religion. 6. Every child is taught a trade. 
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ART. IV.— THE BISHOP OF THE DIOCESE OF ILLINOIS 

AND THE PENITENTIARY. 

In a recent number of this Journal we gave a sketch of the 
new State Penitentiary at Joliet, Illinois. A friend has kindly 
forwarded a copy of the last Annual Address of the Bishop of 
the Diocese, in which he alludes to his visit to the Penitentiary 
with more than ordinary interest, and adverts to several " en- 
couraging tokens for good even in the dreary associations of 
the house of bondage.'* 

" Mr. Cowell (recently appointed chaplain) enters into the 
work with a loving spirit, and from interesting letters received 
from him since, I learn that several prisoners have been bap- 
tized, giving encouraging evidence of repentance. A large num- 
ber of Prayer Books are required, and through the kindness of 
two or three young ladies in New York I have been able to sup- 
ply them, and add tracts and papers, with some books as devo- 
tional guides. In a few months the number of convicts within 
these sad walls will be probably an average of six hundred, in- 
volving all classes, and including not a small proportion of edu- 
cated men. The upper story is set apart for a chapel in size 
about 125 by 60, — a naked, unattractive room, with a plain flat 
ceiling. * * * 

" The name Prison has no promise ; Penitentiary has. The 
first assumes only that those who cannot be at large with safety 
for property or life, have been taken and incarcerated. They 
may be men or beasts. All the name pledges is to keep the 
lawless from damaging society. But in * Penitentiary* there is 
promise and hope. The moral being is regarded. The crimi- 
nal is a man with a soul, and while imprisoned, and his criminal 
career forcibly arrested, it is that he may repent. Thanks to 
the State that in the title of her great receptacle for convicted 
crime, she chords with the praying faith of the Church, ' that 
the pains and punishments which these thy servants endure 
through their bodily confinement, may tend to setting free 
their souls from the chains of sin through Jesus Christ our 
Lord!*- 

'^ It must not be hastily assumed that the Penitentiary is an 
unfavourable place for religious influence. So far as the sub-^ 
jects are concerned, it is favourable. The monotonous seclu- 
sion renders the inmates of a prison more easily impressed by 
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influences to which, in the variety of our active life, we are 
insensible ; and the nervous system, after long months of con- 
finement, becomes morbidly susceptible. We know how in the 
sick-room, after slow days of convalescence, trifles move and 
cheer us ; the bunch of flowers — the visit of the physician — 
the hour of the meal — little news from the outer life — how 
quickly our feelings gush, how the careless tone of health jars 
as harshness, and the tender thrills with double tenderness. 
It may seem absurd to associate such gentle traits with the 
reprobate ignorance, vicious bitterness, and blasted lives of the 
gang that files on in striped clothes, with shaven head and 
sallow cheek, their hands on each other's shoulders, beating 
the dull lock-step like an echo to their hearts. But human 
nature is there in its broad, deep current of resemblance. As 
the Christian brother enters into sympathy with it ; discrimi- 
nates the individual ; sits with him alone in the narrow cell ; 
talks with kindness, and insinuates mora) hope, he finds the 
way singularly prepared by the physical subduing; and the 
angry shame, which at first gnashed the teeth in curses on 
others, withdraws in silence to the wounded conscience, and 
finds vent only in tears." 

The Bishop traces some analogy between the course of treat- 
ment adopted for the restoration of reason to those who are 
deprived of it, and that which should govern the discipline of 
the Penitentiary, though the application he admits must be 
very diffierent. 

"Never there,*' — in the Penitentiary, — "can we dispense 
with the stout walls and grated loopholes, and the patrol on 
guard with loaded muskets." The humane Bishop seems not 
to be aware that, at the two Pennsylvania Penitentiaries and in 
numberless European prisons, an armed guard is no more re- 
quired than in a hpspital. Perfect security is obtained without 
the exhibition of any such force. 

He adds, what is doubtless true, that we never "can dispense 
with prompt and severe penalties for disobedience or dis- 
order." But in respect to this, the individual separation of 
each conviot from his fellows makes it practicable to adopt 
methods of subjugation which have none of the revolting fea- 
tures so common in most of the principal institutions on the 
other plan. The intimidation of others^ which is sometimes 
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urged as an apology for the severe punishment of perverse or 
refractory prisoners, is no part of the scheme of separate disci- 
pline. The Bishop suggests ways in which good may be done 
without interfering with the course of discipline. 

*^ There need be no mawkish feeling relaxing the strong 
hand and keen vigilance. But the reformation of offenders, as 
already among "Juvenile delinquents," may certainly be a 
more direct object, and the provision to effect it become more 
liberal and demonstrative. Even average failure in such an 
effort may be large success by spiritual arithmetic. The reli- 
gious care of this awful household should not be left to the 
chance philanthropy of adjacent ministers. Adaptation to 
such work is a rare quality and gift. It should not be a mere 
appendage to the pastoral labours of one paid for it the pit- 
tance of five dollars a Sunday. But the chaplain should be 
carefully chosen ; liberally supported ; his whole time devoted 
to the work ; and invested with an authority which would per- 
mit him to be anywhere like the warden himself, to converse 
quietly with individuals at work, in the cell, or in the hospital. 
Short leisure might be allowed for a weekly Bible Class, where a 
few, seriously inclined to be taught, behaved themselves accord- 
ing to the privilege. But especially should the association of 
the Sabbath be a beautiful exception to the week. The week 
may be silent and dreary, but on the Lord's day, as the chapel 
doors open, I would have the poor fellows feel the change 
beaming on them like the light of Heaven, and in the freedom 
of a responsive service, the "spiritual song,*' making melody 
at least for the ear, in the fervent prayers of the Liturgy, the 
reading of God's Book, united with earnest affectionate preach- 
ing of Christ, the refuge of sinners, I would have the Peniten- 
tiary recognize the responsible nature of the incarcerate, and 
make effort for his return to society, a wiser and better man. 
I appreciate the difficulty of action in this direction, and the 
aggregate obstacles to withstand a Christian will striving law- 
fully to attain it. I know how incredulous many are of the 
trustworthiness of a prison repentance, and I fear that uninten- 
tionally a harsher test and higher standard is applied to measure 
it. Let us remember how the churches and ministry and ten 
thousand means of grace, fail on the world's open area, and 
that there, at last, " the few" only will be saved. Let us re- 
member how many sick-rooms witness tears of sorrow, moaning 
prayers and firm resolves, which are forgotten in health, ana 
bear no fruits in the outer world of business and pleasure, to 
which the release from death restores us. And are we to 
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wonder and reproach if the same uncertainty may be found in 
the repentance of the convict's cell ? Let us not forget how 
often our conscience has been to us a dreary place, where we 
have been driven and kept, and been released under deepest 
pledge of retrieval and reform — deferred, broken, scoffed. 
And, beloved, if this episode of glancing thought may have 
neither weight nor propriety to effect any practical change in 
prison discipline, it may serve for us as quickening comment 
on the daily prayer of the Church's millions, and deepen the 
sympathy of our Litany cry, " May it please Thee to show 
Thy pity on all prisoners and captives." 

Whatever difference of views may exist as to the modes and 
forma of introducing religious influences into our penal institu- 
tions, there can be but one opinion as to their importance. 
And hence it is of some consequence to avoid anything that 
will excite denominational sympathies or antipathies, and 
thereby provoke opposition to religious exercises of any kind. 
It requires more than ordinary judgment and discretion to 
bring the truths of our holy religion to bear healthfully upon 
the minds of such a group as a prison chapel presents in time 
of divine service. Faithfully and seasonably presented, and 
s^ttended with the promised blessing of the Giver of every good 
and perfect gift, the precepts and doctrines of religion are of 
inestimable value in such a place. But perhaps to no class or 
order of preachers of righteousness, is the apostolic injunction 
more eminently applicable than to those who instruct and 
exhort prisoners : — " Study to show thyself approved unto 
God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth." (2 Tim. ii. 15.) 
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Art. v.— how ERROR IS PROPAGATED. 

A young gentleman, pursuing his college studies, expressed 
his surprise the other day that the separate system had main- 
tained itself so long against such formidable objections; and as 
a conclusive authority for its condemnation, he cited a passage 

VOL. XV. — 9 
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from one of the text books with which his class were then oc- 
cupied. It was as follows : — ' 

The Desire of Society Illustrated. — Pellico was reprimaDded for 
conversing with a fellow prisoner, and required to abstain from any com- 
munication. *' I shall do no such thing/' he replied. " I shall speak as 
long as I have breath, and invite mji neighbor to talk to me. If he re- 
fuse, I will talk to my window-bars. I will talk to the hills before me. 
I will talk to the birds as they fly about — I will talk P' 

Same subject illustrated from experiments in prison discipline. 

In the year 1821, the Legislature of New York directed the Superin- 
tendent of the Auburn State Prison to select a number of the most hard- 
ened criminals, and to lock them up in solitary cells, to be kept there day 
and night without any interruption of their solitude, and witnout labour. 

This order, which was regarded, and designed to be regarded in the light 
of an experiment, was carried into effect in September of that year, by 
confining eighty criminals in the manner prescribed. On this experiment 
Messrs. Beaumont and Tocqueville, who were recently commissioiied by 
the French Government to examine and report on the American system 
of prison discipline, make the following Remarks : ** This trial, from which 
80 happy a result had been anticipated, (?) was fatal (?) to the greater 
part of the convicts. In order to reform them, they haa been subjected 
to complete isolation ; but this absolute solitude, if nothing interrupt it, 
is beyond the strength of man ; it destroys the criminal without intermis- 
sion and without pity. It does not reform, it kills. The unfortunates on 
whom this experiment was made, fell into a state of depression so manifest 
that their keepers were struck with it ; their lives seemed in danger if 
they remained longer in this situation ; five of them had already suc- 
cumbed during a single year ; their moral sense was not less alarming — 
one of them had become insane ; another, in a fit of despair, had embraced 
the opportunity when the keeper brought him something, to precipitate 
himself from his cell, running the almost certain chance of a mortal falL 
Upon this and similar effects the system was finally judged. The Oovernor 
of the State of New York pardoned twenty-six of those in solitary con- 
finement. The others to whom the favour was not extended, were allowed 
to leave the cell during the day, and to work in the common work-shops 
of the prison.'' 

The Philadelphia Penitentiary appears to be constituted on what may 
be considered a mixed principle of punishment, viz., solitary confinement 
combined with labour, and alleviated by opportunities of reading, and by 
frequent visits from official persons, such as the Inspectors, Wardens, and 
Chaplain. When Messrs. Beaumont and Tocqueville visited this Peni- 
tentiary, one of the prisoners said to them in language which feelingly 
intimates how repugnant entire solitude is to the natural sentiments of 
the human heart. " It is with joy that I perceive the figure of the 
keepers who visit my cell. This summer a cricket came into my yard ; 
it looked like a companion. When a butterfly, or any other animal hap- 
pens to enter my cell, I never do it any harm." 

It may be added here, on the authority of the translators of the work 
from which the foregoing extracts have been made, that the fatal effects 
of solitary confinement without labour, both to the body and mind of the 
prisoners, has not been limited to the Auburn prison. The penitentiaries 
of Maine, Maryland, Virginia, and New Jersey, in their experiments of 
this kind, have not exhibited happier results. In the latter prison ten 
persons are mentioned as having been killed by solitary confinement.* 

* Upham's Mental Philosophy. Portland edition, 1839, Vol. II., p. 173. 
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That the impression made on the reader's or student's mind, 
by this passage, must be entirely false no unprejudiced person 
at all acquainted with the subject-matter will doubt; and yet, 
occurring as it does in a text-book, and incidentally introduced 
as a mere illustration, it is easy to see how unsuspectingly it 
would he receiv^ed. 

Fellico eloquently maintained his right to talk, and sug- 
gested the most remote objects on which this irrepressible de- 
sire of our nature would expend itself, if driven to extremities. 
And what system of prison discipline opposes or stifles this de- 
sire ? Certainly not the separate system, for it encourages and 
invites the friends of the prisoner to hold intercourse with him, 
and affords him the opportunity to pour out all his griefs and 
troubles as freely as he pleases* It furnishes him with books, 
and opportunities to read them. It gives him instruction in let- 
ters, and in some handicraft, if he needs it. It supplies every 
inducement and aid to the radical amendment of his life. The 
only restriction it imposes on the utmost freedom of speech is, 
that it shall not be used for intercommunication with other 
convicts. With officers, care-takers, instructors, and scores of 
honest friends and counsellors it is as free as the light or air. 

The opposite, or congregate system, on the other hand, 
assembles hundreds of convicts together in workshops, dining- 
halls, chapel and school-room ; excites the desire of social inter- 
course intensely; allows the interchange of every sympathy 
which can be expressed inaudibly, but seals every lip in dead 
silence ! There is the indiscriminate intermingling of all grades 
and classes ; the callous and the sensitive ; the new recruit and 
the veteran ; the hopeful and the desperate, forming a common 
mass of infamy and degradation, the gazing stock of visitors, 
marching back and forth, like so many automatons — their very 
clothing made to betoken their shame, and not a social sign or 
whisper allowed on pain of shower-bath or the dungeon ! 

Which of these modes of discipline most resembles the con- 
dition of Silvio Pellico and his fellow prisoner? 

But the natural impression made by the text-book is, that 
the absolute, unemployed solitude which produced such mis- 
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cbievous effects, is a constituent element of the discipline at 
" the Philadelphia Penitentiary;** and the reported dialogue 
which the author quotes between the French Commissioners 
and one of the prisoners, is well fitted (perhaps intended) to 
confirm the idea that this unnatural and hazardous method of 
dealing with offenders has some countenance in that institution. 
The reference which has been made in another article of the 
present number, to the work of our Visiting Committees, will 
show the error of any such conclusion. It is desirable that in 
our standard works, and especially those which are relied upon 
as authority in our schools and colleges, much care should be 
used to secure full and accurate information on subjects.of this 
nature. In the closing paragraph of the passage we have quoted, 
a statement is made respecting the New Jersey prison, which 
we apprehend the respected author of the work would find some 
difficulty in supporting. But our main purpose in alluding to 
the subject was to suggest whether many intelligent and influ- 
ential persons may not have imbibed prejudices against our most 
humane and effective discipline from the use of this book for 
the last twenty years in the public literary institutions of the 
country, and whether it is not due to the. cause of truth and 
humanity to modify the passage, and not allow the perpetuation 
of so serious an error. 



Art. VI.— streaks OF LIGHT IN A DARK SKY. 

There are many advantages in a combination of persons to 
accomplish a good work, but, doubtless, the contributions to 
human welfare made by personal, private, individual effort would 
far exceed in amount and efficiency what has been done, on a 
larger and more attractive scale, by associations. Sympathy, 
which is sometimes worth more than heaps of gold, flows only 
from individual hearts. It may prompt to the bestowment of 
alms for others to distribute, but its full, divine force is not and 
cannot be felt apaijt from the voice and the eye. The warm 
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grasp of the hand, the gentle accents of the tongue, and the 
moistened eye, are no part of the machinery of municipal cor- 
porations ; nor can they be sent in a half ton of coal or in a 
bushel of groceries. We do not mean to disparage public 
charity, or to speak lightly of prevailing modes of supplying 
the wants and alleviating the sufferings of the destitute and 
miserable, but to commend more of that sort of ministration 
which brings prosperity into direct, personal cotnmunion with 
adversity; which acknowledges in acts, as well as in theory, that 
we are the children of one Father ; and that however various our 
fortunes, we start in the race equally weak and helpless, and 
come at last to the same narrow house, where the rich and the 
poor meet together, the Lord being the Maker of them all. 

These thoughts were suggested by some incidents in the life 
of that eccentric man, Alexander Cruden, the well known 
author of the Concordance of the Scriptures. Disappointed in 
an early affection, his nervous system became extremely sensi- 
tive, and at times^ his mind was doubtless under delusion. But 
his kindness of heart, and especially his pity for prisoners were 
conspicuous traits of his character. The following is a memo- 
rable instance of his philanthropy : 

A sailor, whose name was Richard Potter, was tried and 
capitally convicted at the Old Bailey, for forging, or rather for 
uttering, knowing it to be forged, a seaman's will — a crime at 
that time almost certain to be punished with death. Providen- 
tially, Mr. Cruden happened to be in court during the trial ; 
and as it appeared from the evidence that the prisoner was a 
poor, ignorant, credulous, person, who had been made the tool of 
designing knavery, and was utterly ignorant of the nature of 
the crime he had committed, he resolved, if possible, to save 
him. In order fully to satisfy himself as to the true state of 
the case, he first visited Potter in Newgate, and having care- 
fully examined him, became confirmed in his opinion that igno- 
rance was the sole cause of his participation in the crime, and, 
consequently, that he was a proper object of clemency.- 

Not only did he undertake to interfere in his behalf with the 
legal authorities, but he also laboured to bring him to a sense 
of his guilt in the sight of God. He prayed with him, exhorted 
and instructed him in the principles of religion, and brought 
him to a due confession of the wickedness of his past life. In 
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one word, his efforts were blessed to the conversion of a poor 
wretch who had scarcely ever heard of a God, except when his 
name was taken in vain. He also diligently laboured to obtain 
a pardon — a thing so highly improbable, that this would doubt- 
less have been accounted one of the maddest acts of his life, 
had he not actually succeeded in getting the sentence commu- 
ted into transportation. 

By what influence he effected his purpose does not appear, 
except that he followed his petition to the Earl of Halifax, 
then Secretary of State, by a present of the second edition of 
his Concordance, to which he prefixed an elegant Latin dedica- 
tion to his lordship, thanking him for his generous interference. 
Probably, his character as an author and a man. of known 
moral integrity, had no inconsiderable weight in obtaining his 
object. 

His success in reforming this poor criminal encouraged our 
philanthropist to continue his labours among the other felons 
in Newgate. He visited them daily, and gave them tracts or 
copies of the New Testament ; catechised them himself, and 
bestowed small pecuniary rewards on the most apt scholars. 
But finding all his labours were rendered abortive by the 
vicious mismanagement that prevailed within the prison, he dis- 
continued his visits there, though not his attempts at rescuing 
his fellow creatures from ignorance and crime. It chanced one 
Sunday evening, as he was returning from public worship, that 
he met a man whose countenance betrayed marks of distress 
and melancholy, and, as he thought, despair. He immediately 
addressed this unhappy being, and drew from him a confession 
that the extreme destitution and misery of his domestic circum- 
stances had driven him to the desperate resolution of commit- 
ting suicide. Mr. Cruden tenderly expostulated with him, 
pointed out the eternal consequences to his immortal spirit, and 
the terrible wickedness of such an act ; and then administered 
the necessary relief for his immediate wants, at the same time 
promising him assistance and support for the future. In the 
end, the poor man became cheerful, resigned and hopeful, and 
lived to bless his benefactor. 

Some of his attempts at remedying the vices of those around 
him were very curious and characteristic. He commonly car- 
ried in his pocket a large piece of sponge, with which he used 
to efface all inscriptions offensive to good morals that met his 
eye ; and unhappily, we are told, his walks through the city 
were often made very tedious in consequence of the frequent 
requirements this employment made upon his time. 
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Art. VII.— inhumanity CAPITALLY PUNISHED. 

The frequency of cases of atrocious barbarity in the treat- 
ment of sailors, and occasional instances of like conduct towards 
prisoners and others who are subject to brutal overseers, has 
induced a belief that our courts are too lenient in dealing with 
offenders of this class. We are aware of the extremity in 
which persons holding places of authority sometimes find them- 
seWes when a spirit of insubordination breaks forth, especially 
if it 18 aggravated by the frenzy of intoxication ; and we are 
not disposed to weaken their hands or controvert their right to 
enforce lawful authority ; but passion often usurps the post of 
reason, and cruelty rather than authority wields the sword. 

There are few cases on record more extraordinary than that 
of Governor Wall, who in the year 1782 had command of the 
Island of Goree, on the West coast of Africa. Wall was an 
Irishman of respectable connections, and just as his tour of duty 
was closing, and he, with the paymaster, was about to return to 
England, some of the soldiers whose wages were in arrears, 
determined that the latter should not leav<e till they were paid. 
Two or three attempts were made to reach the paymaster's 
oflBce and were put down; and at last the Governor ordered one 
of the discontented party to be tied to a gun-carriage and severely 
flogged with a rope an i«ich in thickness ! He suffered much 
for five days, when mortification ensued and he died. The 
next day after these punishments were inflicted, the Governor 
embarked for England. A report of the proceeding made to 
the government, led to his arrest, but he escaped to the conti- 
nent and spent some time at Naples, where he was much coun- 
tenanced by Englishmen residing there, and by whom he was 
led to believe that public indignation had subsided and he might 
safely return. He went to Calais with that intention, but con- 
cluded first to address a letter to the Secretary of State, offer- 
ing to surrender himself. The vessel in which he tried to 
embark foundered at sea and all on board perished. Satisfied 
that his offence was forgotten, or the witnesses out of reach, he 
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went to England and lived some time under a feigned name. 
Some masons were at work about the house, and he noticed 
among them a lad, who, he said, looked too delicate for such 
work. '^ Yes,'' said the workman, ^' but he has no other means 
of supporting himself; he is quite friendless ; his parents are 
dead, and his oldest brother was flogged to death at Goree by 
that monster. Governor Wall.** Wearied with the burden of 
conscious guilt, he surrendered himself on the 20th of January, 
1802,. twenty years after the offence, and was tried and convicted. 

The insubordination of the soldiers, and the necessity for 
prompt and decisive measures to suppress it, were clearly 
proved ; and the absolute authority of the Governor was not 
denied ; nor was there any impeachment of his general charac- 
ter for humanity ; but there was a needless severity and a heed- 
lessness of life in the treatment of the deceased which could not 
be defended. 

The jury deliberated but half an hour before they returned a 
verdict of guilty. The unhappy man received the judgment of 
death with great astonishment, having evidently flattered him- 
self that he should escape. 

As he had powerful friends, and as the case involved a question 
of military discipline, much exertion was made to save him, and 
he was twice respited. 

The cup he gave the poor soldier to drink was put to his 
own lips, for he was inhumanly tried. He was confessedly 
very deaf; yet his request to the judge to be allowed to leave 
the bar, and come to a part of the court where he could hear 
what went on, was refused, as being contrary to precedent, 
though, not very long before. Home Tooke, at his trial, had 
been permitted that indulgence. The jury were addressed for 
the Crown, in an able speech by the attorney-general, (after- 
wards Lord Ellenborough) ; but, according to the indefensible 
rule which then existed, no counsel was permitted to address 
them for the prisoner. He was, indeed, allowed himself to 
read a written defence, which, however, must have been very 
insufficient to counteract the able speech of a practiced lawyer ; 
and there is something painfully inconsistent in the fact, that 
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while the prisoner was placed under these serious disadvantages 
on the one hand, the indictment, on the other, was scrupulously 
precise in technicalities, such as that the rope consisted of five 
hempen parts, of the value of one penny respectively ! 

And in the last scene, when the Newgate officer pinioned him 
preparatory to execution, it was with such needless severity 
that the unhappy man cried out with pain, whereupon Dr. 
Ford, the ordinary, ordered him ibo slacken the cord, which 
he did. The wretcheci man felt the favour and said, " Thank 
you Doctor ; it is of little moment." 

A visitor, who, with a view to report his condition for the 
press, went to his cell the day before his execution, describes 
him as " Death's counterfeit — tall, shrivelled and pale ! and his 
soul shot so piercingly through the port-holes of his head, that 
the first glance of him nearly petrified me. I said in my heart, 
putting my pencil in my pocket, ^ Heaven forbid that I should 
disturb thy last moments !' " 



aet. VIII.— proceedings of the convention of the 

FRIENDS OF PRISON REFORM. 

According to previous notice, the Convention on prison discipline as- 
sembled at the County Prison, in Philadelphia, and organized bj calling 
Gideon Haines, Esq., of Massachusetts, to toe Chair, and electing Robert 
P. StuU, of New Jersey, Secretary i 

The following delegates reported themselves : 

Gideon Haines, warden, Massachusetts. 

Francis Childs, inspector, Massachusetts. 

E. M. Glenn, door keeper. Sing Sing, New York. 

Abraham Beal, agent of Prison Association, New York. 

W. C. Rhodes, inspector. New York. 

R. G. Wamsley, warden at Blackwell's Island, New York. 

R. P. StuU, keeper State Prison, New Jersey. 

A. H. Armer, moral instructor, State Prison, New Jersey. 

J. B. Biddle, M. D., inspector of County Prison, Philadelphia. 

J. R. Paul, M. D., 

J. B. Garrigues, " ," " 

Herman Cope, " " " " 

Wm. P. Foulke, J. J. Barclay, Edward Townsend, Dr. Wm. Shippen, 
Isaac Barton, Charles Ellis, Jacob T. Bunting and George Taber, of the 
Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons. 

Wm. J. Mullen, agent of County Prison, PhiladelBhia. 

J. S. Hollo way, warden of Eastern State Penitentiary, Philadelphia. 

Dr. Newbold, physician of Eastern State Penitentiary, Philadelphia. 
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A. D. Eyans, warden of Penitentiarj, Maryland. 

Rev. James Wrieht, Prisoner's Aid Society, Maryland. 

W. A. Wisong, Prisoner's Aid Society, Maryland. 

D. W. Miller, warden, Indiana. 

S. W. Buskirk, inspector, " 

G. F. Cookerly, inspector, •* 

W. L. Seaton, agent, Michigan. 

Rev. Jabez Fox, chaplain, ** 

Edward Magraw, commissioner, Wisconsin. 

On motion of Mr. E. M. Glenn, the Chair appointed as a committee to 
nominate permanent officers, Messrs. Glenn, Buskirk and Magraw. 

The committee reported the following officers, who were unanimously 
elected : 

President. — ^W. C. Rhodes, of New York. 

Vice Presidents. — G. Haines, of Massachusetts, and S. H. Buskirk, of 
Indiana. 

Secretaries. — ^R. P. StuU, of New Jersey, and W. A. Wisong, of Mary- 
land. 

On motion of Rev. J. Wright, it was resolved that the Convention be 
opened and closed with prayer. 

Messrs. Biddle, Haynes, Seaton, Majmw and Evans, were appointed a 
committee to prepare business for the convention. 

Mr. S. H. Buskirk offered tiie following resolutions : 

Eesolvedj That the persons representing the various prisons, be re- 
quested to communicate in writing to this Convention, information upon 
the following subjects, viz. : 

The time the prison has been in operation. 

The officers, by whom elected or appointed, and their compensation. 

The cost of the buildings. 

The number of convicts, distinguishing between male and female, white 
and colored. 

The system of prison discipline, whether congregate or separate, or a 
modification of either system. 

In what manner the prisoners are worked, whether by contract system 
or otherwise. 

The average price of convict labor per day. 

The number of re-convictions. 

The number of deaths during last year. 

The number of cases of insanity during the last year, or during a series 
of years. 

The mode of punishment. 

The kind and quantity of food. 

The annual expenses of such prison, including officers salaries; and 
the cash receipts, and such other information as is properly connected 
with the subject. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Invitations from the Eastern Penitentiarv and House of Refuge, for the 
members of the Convention to visit these mstitutionis, weird received And 
accepted : the Convention to visit them in a body, at 8} o'fclock, on Thurs- 
day. 

Convention adjourned until 4 o'clock. 

AFTERNOON SkSSION. 

Opened with prayer by Rev. J. Wright. 

The committee to prepare business for the Convention, made the fol- 
lowing report through their chairman. Dr. J. B. Biddle : 
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That they deem the objects of the Convention will be best promoted by 
bringinj^ before it for consideration, the general salject of nrison disci- 
pline, with especial reference to three points ; and they, thererore, propose 
for discussion this afternoon : 

What are the relative advantages of the separate and congregate sys- 
tems. 

1. In promoting the moral reform of prisoners. 

2. With reference to their health. 

3. As regards the economy of their maintenance. 

Tb^ committee also recommended the formation of an American Associ- 
ation for the Improvement of Prison Discipline ; and that committees be 
appointed to report upon topics of interest, at its next meeting, which 
shall take place in the city of New York, on the first Thursday of Sep- 
tember, 1860. 

J. B. BIDDLE, Chairman. 
OIDEON HAINES, 
A. D.EVANS, 
fiDWARD M. MAGRAW, 
W. L. SEATON. 

Mr. W. P. Foulke stated, that lest there should be a misunderstanding 
in regard to the want of representation from the Eastern Penitentiary, 
some of the board of inspectors said they did not feel they had a right to 
a representation, as they had not been invited. After some debate, it was 

Resolvedy That an invitation be extended to the inspectors of the 
Eastern Penitentiary, to appoint a committee to represent their prison in 
this Convention. Adopted. 

THURSDAY MORNING. 

The Convention assembled, and was opened with prayer by Rev. J. Fox. 
The minutes of the preceding session were read atia approved. An invi- 
tation to visit the Deaf and Dumb Asylum of this city, was received and 
accepted. 

Mr. Bu^rk, of Indiana, presented the following resolutions: 

Eesolvedf That the officers of the American Association tot the Improve- 
ment of Prison Discipline, shall be a president, a vice president from each 
State, a secretary, a treasurer, and an executive committee of seven, who 
shall be appointed by this meeting. 

Resolvea, That the president and executive committee be requested to 
prepare a constitution and by-laws for the association ; that they corres- 
pond with the officers of prisons, houses of correction, societies for relief 
of prisoners, and other reformatory institutions, and induce them to join 
the association ; and that they be empowered to make all proper arrange- 
ments for the next annual meeting. 

Resolved, That the president and executive committee be empowered, 
and are hereby requested, to invite two persons, the one representing the 
congregate and the other the separate system, to deliver addresses before 
the next annual meeting. 

The resolutions were adopted. 

Mr. Buskirk suggested tne name of Hon. William C. Rhodes as the 
president of the association. Mr. Rhodes was unanimously chosen. 

On motion, Mr. Rhodes was authorized to appoint the subordinate offi- 
cers of the society. 

Mr. Wisong, of Maryland, gave an interesting account of the operations 
of the Baltimore Prisoner's Aid Society. He supported at much length 
the exercise of kindness on the part of those who are in authority in 
prison. 
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Mr. Seaton offered resolations expressing the thanks of the members of 
the Conyention to the officers of the County Prison, the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary, and the House of Refuge, for the courtesies extended to them. 

A very interesting paper, relative to the libraries of prisoners, fromW. 
J. Hasket, of New xorx, was read to the Convention, and, on motion, 
incorporated into the proceedings of the meeting. 

A resolution, endorsing the Philadelphia Journal of Prison Discipline, 
was adopted. 

In pursuance of the resolution adopted, the secretary read the following 
names, as the officers of the association for the ensuing year: 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Samuel H. Buskirk, of Indiana, 
Wm. P. Foulke, of Pennsylvania, 
Edward M. Magraw, of Wisconsin, 
E. M. K. Glenn, of New York, 
Gideon Haines, of Massachusetts, 
A. D. Evans, of Maryland, 
R. P. StuU, of New Jersey. 

VICE PRESIDENTS. 

Jonathan Pickel, of New Jersey, 
Rev. J. Wright, of Maryland, 
Mr. McCannell, of Georgia, 
Dr. J. B. Biddle, of Pennsylvania, 
G. F. Cookerly, of Indiana. 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

Abraham Beale, of New York. 

SECRETARIES. 

W. A. Wisong, of Maryland, 
W. L. Seaton, of Michigan. 

Resolutions of thanks to the officers of the Convention, and the report- 
ers of the various papers were adopted ; after which the Convention ad- 
journed sine die — the session being concluded with prayer by Rev. James 
Wright, of Maryland. 

W. A. WISONG, Secretary. 




Railroad Obstructions. — Two men were recently convicted and 
sentenced to the Michigan State Prison, who conceived and partially exe- 
cuted one of the most terrible conspiracies against human life that we 
have ever known. One of them had been convicted of burglary in the most 
aggravated form and was sentenced for life. The other, for a minor of- 
fence, was committed for three years. After receiving their sentences, 
they revealed the scheme they had formed for the destruction of a pas-, 
senger train on the Grand Trunk Railway, with a view to plunder ! 

There is a tressel bridge over the Clinton river at Mount Clemens, 
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having three spans of sixty feet each and elevated about thirty -five feet 
above the water. The strength of the structure lies mainly in the long 
iron bolts which bind the upper and lower girders together, pressing the 
diagonal frame-work into a solid mass of timber. These bolts are secured 
by nuts. The fiends purposed to witbdraw enough of these bolts to weaken 
the bridge and insure its fall, and the consequent precipitation of the 
train into the river, when they would rush from their ambush and secure 
all the plunder they could. They had only proceeded so far as to remove 
the nuts when their arrest for the other crimes occurred. After their 
sentence, they disclosed the plan they had formed, and upon examination, 
the facts were found to accord with their story. 

A somewhat similar plot was laid, a few days ago, to throw off a train 
upon the New York and New Haven Railroad, but in this case the offence 
was conceived and perpetrated by two boys, ten and twelve years old. 
They laid a railroad tie across the track at a point upon a curve and on 
the edge of a high embankment. An express train from Boston was ap- 
proaching. The obstruction was not discovered till it was too late to 
check the speed of the train, but providentially, instead of being thrown 
off, the pilot of the engine dragged it alon^ at least two hundred yards, 
and so the catastrophe was averted. Several previous attempts have been 
made to accomplish the same object, and a vigilant watch had been kept. 
The boys were arrested, but it must be very difficult to dispose of them as 
their offence deserves, and yet give due consideration to their immaturity 
in everything but fiendishness. 



Keprehexsible Negligence. — ^We are surprised at the increased number 
of escapes from gaols and penitentiaries, and the apparent indifference of 
the public authorities to them. The evil of such escapes is by no 
means restricted to the defeat of the ends of justice in the individual cases. 
Every successful attempt of the kind gives new boldness and vigour to 
criminal purposes, brings into contempt the ministers and forms of law, 
and stimulates the ingenuity of prisoners to effect their own release. 

Early on the morning of April 16th, two prisoners broke out of the 
Montgomery (Pa.) County gaol. One of them was under a ten years' sen- 
tence for several burglaries, of which he was convicted a year before, and 
the other under a four years' sentence, received in February, for horse- 
stealing. From an examination, it appears they dug through the brick wall 
that separates their cells, eighteen inches thick, and a stone wall t\vo feet 
thick. Then passing into the main corridor, they knocked down the 
keeper, and, with his keys, escaped at the main entrance. How they 
accomplished such a job without exposing themselves to detection, is not 
made known to us. 

Not long ago seven prisoners escaped from the Sandusky (Ohio) County 
gaol ; two of whom were afterwards found drunk in the town, and were 
re-arrested. 
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The Marshall (Michigan) Bepublican says: "Thomas Slayton, eoD- 
yicted of Uie marder of his uncle, a Mr. Clark, in Cass county, and who 
has been in the Marshall gaol for several months, escaped on Monday 
evening last, as is supposed, a little after dark/' 

A few days since two New York officers were on their way to Philv 
delphia, with a hand-cuffed prisoner, who was charged with stealing a 
horse, wagon and harness, and had fled from justice. When about three 
miles south of Trenton, he jumped from the train into the canal, and 
escaped. 

Two escapes were effected, a few weeks ago, from the gaol of Mercer 
county, N. J. 



Capital Punishment in New York. — The new Act in relation to capital 
punishment, as passed by the New York Legislature, is as foUows : 

An Act in relation to capital punisJiment, and to provide for the more cct' 
tain punishment of the crime of murder: 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assem- 
bly, do enact as follows : 

Section 1. No crime hereafter committed, except treason and murder 
of the first degree, shall be punished with death in the State of New York. 

Sec. 2. All murder which shall be perpetrated by means of poison, or 
by lying in wait, or by any other kind of wilful, deliberate, and preme- 
ditated killing, or which shall be committed in the perpetration, or the at- 
tempt to perpetrate any arson, rape, robbery, or burglary, or in any attempt 
to escap^ from imprisonment, shall be deemed murder of the first 
degree, and all other kinds of murder shall be deemed murder of the 
second desree ; and the jury before whom any person indicted for murder 
in either degvee shall be tried, shall, if they find such person guilty thereof, 
find in their verdict whether it be under the first or second de^ee. 

Sec. 3. Upon any indictment against any person for murder in the first 
degree, it shall and may be lawful for the jury to find such accused person 
guuty of murder in the second degree. 

Sec. 4. When any person shall be convicted of any crime punishable 
with death, and sentenced to suffer such punishment, he shall at the same 
time be sentenced to confinement at hard labour in the State Prison until 
such punishment of death shall be inflicted. The presiding judge of the 
court at which such conviction shall have taken place shaS immediately 
thereupon transmit to the Governor of the State, by mail, a statement of 
such conviction and sentence, with the notes of testimony taken by said 
judge on the trial. 

Sec '5. No person so sentenced or imprisoned shall be executed in pur- 
suance of such sentence, within one year from the day on which such sen- 
tence of death shall be passed, nor until the whole record of the proceed- 
ings shall be certified by the Clerk of the Court in which the conviction 
was had, under the seal thereof, to the Governor of the State, nor until a 
warrant shall be issued by the Governor, under the great seal of the State 
directed to the Sheriff of the county in which the State Prison may be 
situated, commanding the said sentence of death to be carried into execu- 
tion. 

Sec 6. Every person convicted of murder in the second degree shall be 
sentenced to undergo imprisonment in one of the State Prisons, and be 
kept in confinement at hard labour for his or her naturiJ life. 
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Skc. 7. Section 1 of Title 1 of Chapter 1 of Part 4 of the Revised Statutes 
shall be amended so as to read as follows : 

Section 1. Every person who shall hereafter be convicted, 1st, of treason 
against the people oi this State ; 2d, of murder, or 3d, of arson in the first 
degree, as those crimes are respectively declared in this title, shall be 
punished as herein provided. 

Sec. 8. Section 18 of said Title 1 is hereby amended so as to read as 
follows : 

Sec. 18. The inquisition of the jury shall be signed by them and the 
sheriff. If it be found by such inquisition that sucn convict is insane, the 
sheriff shall convey said convict to the lunatic asylum for insane convicts, 
there to be kept at the expense of the State until such time as the superin- 
tendent thereof shall certify to the Governor that said lunatic is sane, and 
the Governor mliy thereupon issue his warrant for his execution, if he was 
convicted of murder in the first decree, or may direct that he be imprisoned 
in one of the State Prisons according to law. 

Sec. 9. The provisions of this act for the punishment of murder in the 
first de^ee shall apply to the crime of treason, and the punishment of 
murder in the second degree, as herein provided, shall apply to all crimes 
now punishable with death, except as herein provided. 

Sec, 10. All persons now under sentence of death in this State, or con- 
victed of murder and awaiting sentence, shall be punished as if convicted 
of murder of the first degree under this Act. 



The DissoLt7T£.— In our last nnmber we referred to an interesting 
movement in London for the rescue of dissolute women. Since that time, 
several other meetings have been held under circumstances similar to the 
those of the first. The meetings are held at midnight, and cards of invi- 
tation are issued to those whose benefit is sought. The number in attend- 
ance has increased regularly from the first. It is regarded by some as a 
vain effort to arrest what is acknowledged to be a terrific social evil. It 
is said that an income of from $2000 to $5000 a year, which some of these 
poor creatures receive for the brief period of their infamous life, will not be 
readily given up, however depraved the source, while the alternative is a 
scanty income derived from close application to daily labour chiefly with 
the needle. It has been ascertained, however, that the recruits to this 
degraded company are derived mainly from domestic service ; and so en- 
couraging is the success of the efforts of their benevolent friends, that 
they are to be renewed next winter on a larger scale. A Christian French 
lady is to be engaged to look after those who are from that country. 

Not less than one hundred have been induced already to abandon their 
dissolute life, and though this is indeed but comparatively a small num- 
ber, (only one in 200 of the throng that is supposed to frequent a single 
quarter of London,) their rescue is an ample reward for all the labour and 
expense it has involved. 



Enlargement of the Stats Prison at Auburn. — It is stated that the 
Auburn Penitentiary, which is now only large enough for 700 convicts is. 
to be so far extended at to accommodate eleven hundred. 
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Life and Health in Great Cities. — The Registar (General of England 
expresses the belief that 15,000 deaths occur annually in the city of 
London, from causes which could be prevented. 

The leading public prisons of England allow each prisoner eight or ten 
times as many cubic feet of air as are allowed to each pupil in much the 
larger number of school rooms in the United States. 

So manifest is the influence of the ventilation, dtainage, and general 
cleanliness which prevail in the model lodging houses of London, that it 
is said the deaths in them are not more than one-fourth as numerous as - 
in the neighbourhoods around them, not favored with these advantages. 
To what department of civil economy can the attention of our pnblio 
authorities be directed, surpassing in importance that of protecting the 
lives and health of the people by prohibiting practices which imperil both, 
and by requiring proper means of cleanliness, ventilation and drainage ? 



Traffic In Soup-tickets. — A correspondent of the New York Triboney 
writing from Rome, under date of March 17, 1860, says : 

Two years ago some English ladies, moved with compassion for the 
multitudes of beggars, formed an association for the establishing of soup 
houses in different parts of the city. They endowed them liberally, and 
took turns in superm tending them, to see that the soup and bread which 
was furnished gratuitously was wholesome and good. The members were 
all supplied with tickets of admission, which they distributed to the hef^ 
gars as they met them in the street. To their surprise, after a few days, 
none of this class came for their portion, and it was found that they made 
a habit of selling their tickets to the poor working people at a very cheap 
rate, who b;^ this means were enabled to keep a little higher above starv- 
ing point without attracting public attention or descending to begeary. 
As ror the beggars, they didn't care for a little soup — they could pwk up 
enough anywnere; they wanted money. This year there are no soup 
houses and no business. 



Improvement of Prison Discipline in the State of New York.— We 
understand that the New York Legislature, at the late Session, passed a 
resolution appointing Wm. C. Bryant, Robert B. Mintum, Mason F.Cogs- 
well, Alexander Hamilton, jr., and Alfred Pell, commissioners to examine 
into .the prison discipline system, with a view of ameliorating the condition 
of discharged prisoners, and aiding them to reform their lives ; the com- 
mission to report to the next Legislature. 



The Criminal Exement in London. — According to a recent retom, 
made with some care, it appears that there are in the city of London, 
16,000 children trained to crime; 5,000 receivers of stolen goods; 15,000 
gamblers; 25,000 beggars; 30,000 drunkards; 180,000 habitual gin- 
drinkers ; 150,000 persons subsisting on profligacy ; and 50,000 thievee. 
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Vol. XV.— OCTOBER, I860.— No. 4. 



Art. I.— prisons ABROAD. 

1. REPORTS OP THE DIRECTORS OF CONVICT PRISONS ON THE DIS- 

CIPLINE AND MANAGEMENT OF PENTONVILLE, MILLBANK, AND 
PARKHURST PRISONS, &c., &c. 1858, pp. 400. 

2. PIPTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS OF CONVICT PRISONS 

IN IRELAND, for the year ending December 31, 1858. pp. 150. 

3. TWENTY-THIRD REPORT OF INSPECTORS APPOINTED TO VISIT 

THE DIFFERENT PRISONS OF GREAT BRITAIN, MIDLAND DIS- 
TRICT. Feb. 1859. pp. 168. 

It is not oar purpose to review these valuable documents, but 
to cull from them such facts and suggestions as may be of general 
interest, and more or less available for the improvement of the 
administration of our own penal institutions. 

1. Crime and Education, — The bearing of Education upon 
crime has been a subject rather of discussion than controversj, 
for it has been generally conceded that ignorant persons are 
more exposed to temptation and less able to resist it than those 
who have received a measure of education. It is maintained by 
some that mere secular education only qualifies men for the per- 
petration of criminal acts, and that in order to make it of value 
in the encouragement of virtue and good order it must be con- 
nected with moral and religious culture. Others contend that 

VOL. XV. — 10 
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iany degree of intelligence elevates a man above the range of 
a large class of temptations which beset the totally ignorant, 
and hence is desirable, independently of all moral and religious 
associations. 

Perhaps the same meaning is not attached by all to the word 
education. The ability to read and write would seem to be re- 
garded in many prison-returns as education. There are thou- 
sands upon thousands in the community who would be set down 
as educated who have no such knowledge even of the art of 
reading as will make a book or a newspaper a source of an 
hour's entertainment to themselves or others. The chaplain of 
Millbank prison gives as " an average specimen of the degree 
of education in the highest class** of prisoners received there, 
the following. The convict was required to write from memory 
the Apostles* creed. 

" I beleive in god the Farther almighty maker of Heaven 
and earth and in Jeses Christ is only son our Lord who was 
conceved by the holy Gost borne of the Virgin Mary sufered 
under ponces pilate was crucefied dead and buried he descendid 
into hell the third day he rose a gain from the dead and de- 
scended in to Heaven and sitheath at 'the right hand of God 
The Farther all Mighty Maker of Heaven and earth from thence 
he shall come to Judge the world the quick and the dead i be- 
leive in the holy Gost the holy Carthlick Church the commu- 
nion of saints the for Givens of sins the reserection of the body 
the life everlasting Amen.** 

That the writer derived no idea from the etymology of such 
words as "Father,** "descended,** "forgiveness,** "catholic,** 
&c., is very obvious, and though they might stand for 
signs of ideas to him, they could answer that purpose for 
no reader of his writing. The truth is, that with the utmost 
diligence and skill which prison teachers can employ, it is 
but a very imperfect knowledge of the rudiments of good 
learning that can be imparted to an adult convict whose prin- 
cipal time is necessarily given to labour. In separate prisons, 
where the instruction can be individualized, a prisoner, here 
and there, will take eager hold of instruction and make con- 
siderable progress; but when the instruction is given to 
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large classes few comparatiyely will be found capable of much 
proficiency during the period of an average sentence, A large 
majority of the prisoners in England under sentence of penal 
seryitude, have served one or more terms in prisons where (and 
not in their youth) they have acquired such knowledge as they 
are reported to possess. 

It is found that the tenants of separate prisons are much 
more greedy of instruction than those who enjoy association. 
It breaks, the monotony of their daily life, and opens to them 
a source of recreation which they prize. The success of the 
teacher in such a position, depends upon having the respect and 
confidence of the prisoner independently of his official position. 
If attendance on school is regarded as part of the course of dis- 
cipline, it will be given with little pleasure to the teacher or 
profit to the pupil.- Whether positive benefit is conferred on a 
convict by simply teaching him to read is by no means certain. 

What prison training must do if its subjects are to be re- 
formed, is not so much to increase their knowledge as to change 
their opinions ; for by these their actions are governed, and if 
these remain the same, the additional knowledge will only 
give their wrong opinions new root and force, and new power of 
diffusion. It is, therefore, an interesting inquiry to what extent 
the moral agencies employed in our penitentiaries are directed to 
this (the change of opinions) as a specific end. The usual religious 
services of the Lord's day, though very desirable and useful are 
too general to answer the purpose to which we refer. What is 
wanted is the influence of a rightly disposed individual mind 
over a wrongly disposed individual mind. No two convicts are 
in circumstances to make any course of treatment equally well 
adapted to each. Even in a single family, where we may sup- 
pose a general homogeneousness of charagter to prevail, much 
skill and discrimination are required to adapt the laws of the 
household to the different dispositions of its inmates. What 
would be wholesome discipline to one would crush the spirit of 
another ; and the confidence which it would be cruel to with- 
hold from one would be dangerous to repose in another. 
Hence, to make the moral discipline of a prison of much value, 
it must be applied to individuals as such and not to the mjuM. 
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But the topic we have in hand concerns the influence of 
education in keeping men and women from becoming convicts. 
It is a common opinion that crime is the result of ignorance, 
and that if schools were multiplied and all neglected children 
brought into them, it would be almost unknown. On this sub- 
ject some views are presented in the report of the chaplain of 
the Pentonville Prison, (Joseph Kingsmill,) which are worthy 
of reflection. The position which the author has occupied in that 
prison, and the reputation which several of his publications 
have enjoyed, entitle him to a hearing. He does not believe 
that convicts as a class are a whit more ignorant than people 
of the same grade of life who are not convicts : 

I have further classed our convicts, and have found that 
the proportion of men doomed to perpetual exile or penal ser- 
vitude (many of whom had at first received sentence of death) 
" having little or no education" is only 54 in the 100 ; and of 
the men on what is called the "double penal list,*' consisting of 
convicts sent back to separate confinement for further probation 
and punishment, in consequence of outrageous conduct and 
crimes of the grossest kind, on the public works, the proportion 
falls to 26 in the 100. Of these last it may be alleged, that 
they had by long imprisonment in gaols where active school- 
masters are employed, advanced considerably from their original 
status in knowledge. This is in great measure true ; therefore 
all I shall say of these is, that the secular education of which 
they evidently availed themselves did not produce in them real 
moral improvement, any more than the religious instruction 
under which they were placed, but which they notoriously 
despised. The conclusion in my own mind from such facts, as 
well as from general observation, is that education only changes 
the character of crime ; that it improves the intellect, but does 
not reform the heart ; that it is an immense boon to those who 
have good moral principle, or even good common sense, but an 
injury to those who have neither, rendering them more mischie- 
vous and more incorrigible when they do fall into crime, and 
more miserable. It is also an injury by their means to society, 
conferring an increase of power which should be for good, but 
which is only exerted for evil. A most important part of the 
question of extended popular education seems to me, therefore, 
to be, how best shall education be promoted, so that more good 
and less evil shall result from it? My own solution of the 
question is, that greater care should be taken in selecting the 
educator, whose mission is of so much importance ; next, that 
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education should not soar above the ordinary requirements of 
the pupil's natural station in life (allowance being made for ex- 
ceptional cases of extraordinary talent) ; and, lastly, that it 
should be directed more to the training of our peasantry for 
industrial and domestic purposes than for the display of talent, 
and the ostentation of public examination, and especially as 
regards females, concerning whom I fear society has lost more 
than it has gained by the march of intellect and the refined 
civilization of late years. 

Our readers will not forget that these observations relate to 
the people of a nation whose government is far more rigid and 
energetic than ours can be, and where checks and restraints 
upon criminal tendencies are far more numerous and efficient 
than with us. The religious element is also much more gene- 
rally infused into their system of public instruction. 

That a great extension of secular knowledge would prove in 
the main a great benefit to the country there can be no reason- 
able doubt ; but that it would have concomitant evil results, 
numerous and dangerous, appears to me at least no less certain. 
An augmentation of the national resources must always follow 
the increased skill, spirit of enterprise, and increased power of 
individuals ; whilst as regards morals, education will cause an 
abatement of the grosser vices and crimes in the population, 
and an increase of intelligence and activity for good purposes 
in the religious portion of the community. The evil effects to 
be expected are, dissatisfaction with natural position, affectation 
of a higher class, the creation of artificial wants and consequent 
embarrassments, an increase also of certain crimes against pro- 
perty; and, as regards religion, a greater measure of irreve- 
rence for its authoritative teaching, and of positive infidelity. 
The experience of the country of late years has been 'of this 
kind. The people as a whole have advanced a stage or two in 
refinement and the enjoyments of intellectual life. They have 
sensibly less pleasure in brutal sports than the last generation. 
They have become more intelligent accessories of public justice 
as jurors and witnesses, and are less .easily deluded by mis- 
chievous and crafty demagogues. But, on the other hand, it 
cannot be denied that there has been contemporaneously with 
this general improvement, (and plainly from the increased 
power which knowledge imparts,) a growth of some most serious 
evils ; for instance, a vast circulation of licentious and infidel 
publications, and an increase of such crimes as forgery, em- 
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bezzlement, complicated fraud, ingenious imposture, and of 
tricks in trade, amounting to crime, although not always pun- 
ishable by law. These may be considered the exceptional 
results of advancing civilization, but they are so many and so 
important that one may well be excused for having some mis- 
givings on the subject, or at least for not being over sanguine 
m expectation of marvellous results. 

The chaplain of Millbank Prison confirms these views. He 
speaks of it as a matter of repeated observation with him that 
there is a regular parallel gradation in the measure of education 
and the measure of criminality in prisoners. Those who are 
committed summarily for minor offences are usually very igno- 
rant. The next higher grade, (assize and session prisoners,) have 
comparatively superior educational attainments, while convicts 
under sentence of penal servitude occupy a still higher position 
in learning. 

The proportion of assize and session prisoners at Leeds who 
were either altogether ignorant, or only knew the alphabet, 
was about 27 per cent., whereas amongst our convicts last year, 
the proportion of such was only 15 per cent. Is it to be in- 
ferred then, that education, so far from proving, what some 
consider it to be, the panacea for crime, has the opposite ten- 
dency, for these figures undoubtedly show that the more serious 
offences which are visited by a sentence of penal servitude are 
committed by persons of a higher educational status than minor 
offenders? This, I think, would be an unfair inference, be- 
cause my experience leads me to the conclusion that Govern- 
ment convicts have acquired all that they know subsequently 
to their entering upon a career of crime. Previous to their re- 
ceiving a sentence of penal servitude, the great majority had 
been repeatedly in prison, where, and not at school in their 
youth, the advantages of education were for the first time 
afforded them. The conclusion which may be legitimately 
drawn from facts such as these is this, — that mere education 
will not reform the criminal, whilst the large number of persons 
of admittedly superior education who are to be found amongst 
our convicts proves, with equal conclusiveness, that it^ cannot 
be depended upon as a preventive of crime. 

We observe that in some of the intermediate prisons of Ire- 
land much attention is given to the improvement and elevation 
of prisoners over and above ordinary instruction. In one of 
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them, besides a Protestant and Roman Catholic chaplain, there 
is a permanent lecturer, whose third annual report expresses 
great confidence in the utility and success of his labours. And 
that our readers may have some idea of the topics of which it 
is thought suitable to treat before a convict audience we subjoin 
a few of them. 

Labour ; Mental and Physical. Life ; Its Battle and how to light It. The Earth ; its Form 
and Motions. Emigration, Canada. Habit. Anger. The San : its Magnitude and Influence 
on the Earth. Conscientiousness respecting the Property of omera. Man ; his Helplessness 
and Wants. Diversities of Climates ; Advantages of. Hypocrisy. Calumny. The Drunkard ; 
his Career and his Death. Lapland and the Laplanders. Structure of the Globe ; the Wisdom 
of God displayed therein. Self-Dependence ; its Nobility and its Rewards Meditation upon 
some of the Works of the Creator. Gratitude and Ingratitude. Conduct towards our Fellow 
Men. Wise Sayings of Wise Men The Human Heart Culture of Green Crops. The Stages 
of Life Self-CoDtrol. War. Bad Company; its Effects, and how to avoid it. Gambling. 
Friends ; Real and Apparent. Revenge ; its SUseries. The Telegraph ; its Uses and Advantages 
to Society. Old Trees. Instinct of Animals. Manliness. The Ocean. The Bank and Fireside. 
Labour and Frugality. The Distribution of Plants. The Ocean ; Its Climate, Colour and Salt- 
ness. New South Wales. Labour. The Life of a Soldier compared with that of a Pauper. 
The Necessity of Reflecting upon God. Temperance and Intemperance. Fair Dealing. Water ; 
Properties and Utility of. Hypocrisy. Instinct of Animals. Decision of Chararter. Utility ot 
our Senses. Conscientiousness Regarding Debt. Misfortunes Self-Created. The Utility of 
Storms Temperance; its Beneficial Results. Winds and Tempests. War and Warriors. 
Forbearance and Forgiveness. Conscientiousness r^^rding Fair Dealing. Strikes; their 
Causes and Effects. Air ; its Composition. Patience and Perseverance. Crime ; its Profit and 
Loss God's Wisdom Displayed in the Structure of the Earth. Conscientiousness regarding 
Discharge of Duty. Temperance. Canada ; her Rise and Progress. Our Convict System ; its 
Arrangement and Management. Self-Service and Self-Dependence. Mountains; their Utility. 
Contentment. The Bank and the Fireside. Selfishness ; its Effects upon our Social Character. 
The Ocean ; its Bed, Climates and Saltness. The Moon ; its Influence upon the Earth. Re- 
venge ; Miseries of. Humble Birth no Obstacle to True Greatness. Consistency. Misfortunes 
Self-Created. New South Wales ; Emigration. Conscience ; its Remorse and Repose. The 
Sun ; its Influence on the Earth. Holiday. Uncertainty of Life. Anger. Man ; his Dependence 
upon his Creator. Pauperism and Crime; their Causes and Remedy. Sleep Tobacco; its 
Effects upon the Constitution Soils; their Origin and Variety. Courtesy and Conduct towards 
our Fellows Conscientiousness regarding the Rights of Others. Pr> crastination ; its Evils. 
The Earth ; its Figure and Structure. Frugality ; its Necessity. The Telegraph ; its Protection 
to Society. Diversity of Temperature ; its Advantages to the Earth. Prudence ; its Necessity 
and Advantages The National Debt. Slander and Hypocrisy ; their Causes and Business. 
The Eartb ; its Motion, Density, and Mass. Reflections upon the Starry Firmament. Plants ; 
their Distributed Food and Longevity The Moon; its Rotation, Distance and Magnitude. 
The British Navy. Home ; what it should be. Labour, the Lot of All. The Drainage System 
of the World. Ocean Birds. War and its Horrors. Contentment ; Blessings of. Savings' 
Banks ; their Utility. Ventilation ; its Principles and Uses. The Water we drink. The Quali- 
fications of a Successful Emigrant. Reflections upon the First Day's Work of the Creator. 
Forbearance and Forgiveness. The C<>st of Drunkenness. Snow and Dew ; their Causes and 
Effects. Springs, Rivers, Lakes ; their Origin and Utility. Labour and Contentment. Adult 
Education. Envy ; its Reaction and Antidote. Commerce. Justice and Crime Howard the 
Philanthropist; his Life and Times. Money ; its Evils and Advantages. Crime ; its Temptations 
and its Results The Waves and Currents of the Ocean Truth and Magnanimity ; their Dignity 
and Reward. Conduct towards Superiors. Plants ; their Longevity and Decay. Ob ervation 
and Rescoure. Hope; its Effects. Grime; its Degradation audits Meanness. Curiosities in 
the World of Plants. Prisons One Hundred Years Ago. Industry ; its Dignity and Reward. 
The Advantages of Emigration to the Unfortunate. The Circulation of the Blood The Human 
Frame. A Good Character; how a Discharged Prisoner can acquire it. Detective Police System. 
Heroism. The Jonrneyings of the IsraelitOH. Life and Death. Charity. Physical Geography 
of America. Don't Care ; its Results and Effects. A Gay Fellow ; the Cost of the Title. The 
Drunkard's Career. Philanthropy. The Advantages of a Trade to a Soldier. The Air we 
Breathe. The Water we Drink. The Broken Pledge. Honesty and Truth. Sudden Deaths. 
Drunkenness ; Cause of. Abraham ; his Vocation and Life. Coffee ; its Constituents, Adultera- 
tions, and Mode of Detecting them. New Caledonia as a Field for Emigration. Domestic 
Duties. Adversity; how it should be considered. The Atlantic Telegraph. Clouds and Cli- 
mates. Gratitude and Friendship. Biography of Great Men— No 1, Nelson. Noah ; his Life 
and Times. Consistency and Inconsistency. Hope and Honesty. Mountains and Rivers; 
their Utility. Rain and Dew ; how they Fall, and their Advantages Light. Temptations to 
Crime ; how to Avoid and Resist them. Reflection upon the Creation. Conscientiousness in 
the Avoidance of Mischief. Proverbs and Maxims. Health ; its Value and how to Preserve it. 
The Horse ; his Habits and his Nature. Light. True Pleasure ; what it is, and how to Enjoy 
it. Donnybrook Fair; its Scenes and Consequences C;onsclentiousness in Adhering to a 
Promise The Sun ; his Distance, Magnitude and Infloence upon Creation. The Employer and 
the Employed. Presence of Mind. Pledge Takingand Pledge Breaking. Heroes and Heroism. 
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Labour and Grime ; their Effects Contrasted. Scripture Lands, No. 1, Monnt Ararat The 
Glory of God seen in His Works. The Immensitjoi the 'Firmament. Contentment; how to 
obtain it Reflections npon Self. The Rainbow. True Honesty. Sincerity. How Dischaiiged 
Prisoners may regain their former < haracter. Education ; its Advantages to the Poor. Scrip- 
tare History. Moses; his Life and Times. When and Where should we Emigrate, Preserra- 
tion of Health. Plantn; their Diseases and Repose. Criminals, Paupers aad Soldiers. Re- 
markable Places and Events in the Wandering of the Israelites. Gratitude and Contentment 
Reflections on the Second Day's Work of the Creator. The Road to Wealth. Fogs and Cli- 
mates. Ice and Snow ; their Formation and Utility. Atmospheric Illusions ; their Causes and 
Effects upon the Ignorant. Money ; its Use and Abuse. Every thing Created has its Use. 
Police ; the Friends and not the Enemies of Well-conducted Discharged Prisoners. The Three 
Ways by which Prisoners can Redeem their Charactera Employers of Discharged Prisoners 
what thev expect from the latter. Publicans and Public-Houses. The Present State of Canada, 
and to wnom she owes her i*rosperity. The Physical Features of the Continents. Dublin 
Labour and Dublin Poor. Public-Houses on Saturday Nights — Scenes ; Comments thereon. 
Half-a-Crown's Worth. Dress and Station. Ribbonism ; its Causes and Results. Letting and 
Hiring. Popular Superstitions. Soils and Climates. The Labonrer ; his Duties to his Home 
and Family. Pauperism; how to Avoid it. Crime, Man's Worst Enemy. Railways and 
Telegraphs as Agents in Arresting Criminals considered. The Rainbow and Aurora Borealis. 
The Forgiveness of Injuries. Home and Homely Coinforts. By Actions and not bv Promises 
we are to judge Mankind. Swearing; its Evils and Consequences. Palestine in the Time of 
Our Lord. Pi^Usm ; Its Degradation and Results. Individual Exertion and Perseverance. 
The Successful and Unsuccessful Emigrant. Retro8j;>ect of our Lives. 

Reforming Agencies. — ^We are aware that in most prisons 
the idea of refoming a man who has been for many years 
familiar with crime and its consequences, so that neither has 
any terror for him, is practically discarded. His safe custody 
and a compliance with the rules of the prison comprehend all 
the cares and anxieties of most prison officers. 

It would be to their credit if they were all faithful even so 
far. But it is not so much their fault as ours that they look 
upon convicts as irreclaimable. The general sentiment of the 
community is with them, and until this can be corrected little 
progress will be made in making bad men better. The popular 
mode of speaking of offenders and offences is well fitted to con- 
firm this sentiment. Many a desperate burglary or bold swindle 
is described in the most jocose manner, and the perpetrators are 
sported with in the newspapers as people use to sport with sim- 
pletons and insane people, before their claims to pity and their 
susceptibility of relief were recognized. A man serves his 
five or seven years in a penitentiary, and comes out with crimi- 
nal propensities and purposes strengthened and confirmed ; and 
who is disappointed ? At this very moment we clip a notice 
in the the police reports of the discharge from the Eastern 
Penitentiary, after a long term of imprisonment, of a notorious 
burglar, known as the " Old Doctor,'* but answering to half a 
dozen aliases. 

He is among the most scientific burglars that ever lived, and 
has devoted a first class acquaintance with mechanical combi- 
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nations, to the construction solely of a burglar's implements. He 
was the principal in the great robbery of jewelry at Barnum's 
Hotel, Baltimore, some years ago, and has devoted his skill 
with great success to the accomplishment only of the most stu- 
pendous undertakings. 

No sooner was this accomplished burglar at large, than he 
finds another convict, discharged a week or two earlier from the 
same prison, and they proceed together to the house of a third 
notorious burglar, now in the Massachusetts State Prison for 
breaking into a dwelling-house, and then make their way to a 
neighbouring brick yard, where they lay aside their coats, and 
under a cool shade commence their conference. They were fol- 
lowed and overlooked by a policeman, who suddenly revealed 
himself just as the " Old I)octor" was describing the robbery of 
a bank in New Jersey, and a letter was taken from him, in which 
the plan of operations was detailed. Around them lay all kinds 
of nefarious tools; a dark lantern, skeleton keys, patent burglar's 
fuse, screws, jimmeys, picks, &c., and also a lot of impressions 
in wax of the locks of dwellings in Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston. The implements were all of the most perfectly 
finished kind, while among them was an apparatus, invented 
by a Frenchman named Mallefert, by which a safe may be 
blown open with powder without detonation. While on their 
way to the station house, the " Old Doctor" attempted to de- 
stroy a bundle of letters from noted thieves, but was prevented. 
The consolatory reflection is added, that though no crime could 
be alleged against them to detain them they will not be likely to 
remain in Philadelphia. 

If this were a fair specimen of the ordinary results of the 
discipline of the Eastern State Penitentiary, we doubt whether 
the public would not be a large gainer by abandoning it. That 
a prisoner ever leaves it a better man than he was when re- 
ceived, is owing to some influence exerted upon him — some 
motive suggested to him — some passion or emotion excited 
in him, which gives a new direction to his purposes and a 
new inclination to his dispositions and habits ; what that influ- 
ence or motive may be, how that passion or emotion may be 
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excited, is a secret, worth all it may cost inspectors, wardens, 
keepers, and chaplains to find out. That the process, whatever 
it is, can be extended and applied with immaterial modifications 
to thousands with the same success that attended it in an indi- 
vidual case there can be no doubt. 

We will venture to say that one of the chief obstacles to the 
snccess of our penal institutions, as reforming agencies, is the 
fact that the confidence of convicts is not duly sought. One 
who has had large experience in dealing with the worst classes 
of offenders, says : 

The first thing to be done is to secure the confidence of the 
men ; but before this can be done they must learn to respect 
the individual more than the office — a respect arising rather from 
gratitude and affection for the man himself, than from his mere 
official authority and position. Confidence once' obtained, the 
training of the convict, juvenile or adult, loses one of its great- 
est barriers to successful training, and that barrier is suspicion. 
You may then appeal to the heart, subdue the passions, excite 
the hopes, shape the destiny, remove the fears, and mould the 
man. I now speak generally, for there are prisoners whose 
hypocrisy baffles the ablest and most discriminating. 

It is a grave and frequent mistake in prison officers to forget 
that while their official position requires and justifies them in 
maintaining authority over prisoners, it neither requires nor 
justifies a denial of warm personal sympathy and uniform kind- 
ness towards them as fellow-men. We are npt ignorant of the 
almost irresistible tendency of such duties as theirs to become 
a mere routine. It is is very difficult to realize how nearly 
upon a level we should all be if " righteousness were laid to the 
line and judgment to the plummet;" and yet such a conviction 
is quite necessary to prevent a cold, overbearing, and alienating 
deportment towards those who are suffering, under our eye, the 
penalty of their offences. 

It is no more impracticable to show pity and kindness to each 
individual of a convict gang than to the individual patients in a 
hospital ward. The treatment may vary with the nature and 
severity of the disease. Seclusion may be necessary for some 
and restraint for others, but there is a manifest sympathy per- 
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vading every act and accent which disarms prejudice and wins 
confidence, and thus opens the way for the introduction of every 
wholesome influence. 

While we utterly repudiate the idea of any analogy between 
insanity and crime, we claim that as much caution and discrimi- 
nation should be used in selecting officers and care-takers for 
badly-disposed men, as in selecting nurses and attendants for 
hospital patients. What would be thought of the managers of 
one of our noble hospitals if in the appointment of principal 
and subordinate officers the political stripe of the candidates 
were to govern their decision, or if the patronage of the insti- 
tution should be used to reward political services ! 

The reports before us leave no room to doubt that to reclaim 
lawless men is a much more definite and practicable object with 
the prison authorities of Great Britain than with those of the 
United States. It seems to be understood that in dealing with 
prisoners, judicious kindness by officers, not sinking their posi- 
tion, and treating their prisoners as though they were on the 
same level, but always meeting them in a kind, patient, sympa- 
thizing spirit, and showing a readiness to oblige when it can be 
done in strict conformity to the rules, is the way to make their 
punishment the means of their restoration to honesty and 
society. Few prisoners are insensible to such a deportment in 
an officer, and the power it gives him to influence their moral 
feelings and opinions is inestimable. It is remarked in one of 
the reports, that the conduct of prisoners is generally juBt what 
the officers in charge have the administrative ability to produce. 

We anticipate the time, and desire to do all in our power to 
hasten it, when public sentiment will demand that our prisons 
of every grade be supplied with officers fitted by character, dis- 
position, and intelligence to deal skillfully with the unhappy 
objects of their care, and when it will be as rare for a prisoner 
to be exasperated and hardened by his treatment in prison, as 
it is now for him to be softened and reclaimed by it. 

Health of Prisons^ Pardons^ Escapes^ ^c. — There were in 
the convict prisons of England, during the year 1858, 11,644 
men and women ; the number of the latter being 1,381. Of 
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these, 3,537 were discharged during the year and only 21 by 
pardon. There were also three escapes and 132 deaths. Among 
1,296 prisoners in Pentonville, or a daily average of 465, only 
two deaths occurred during the year. 

In the report of the medical officer of the Brixton female 
prison, it is stated that in the year 1856-7, the needle women 
in the city of London died at the rate of 34 in the 1000. 
Whereas the mortality among the prisoners who were healthy 
at reception, was, during the same period, 18*6 per 1000. And 
even including the invalids who died, it was only 20 per 1000 ; 
and during 1858, it fell to 8 per 1000. 

Intermediate Prisons. — This topic occupies a large space in 
the reports before us, and may well be commended to the earnest 
attention of our Legislatures and philanthropists. It may not 
be amiss to refresh the memory of our readers concerning the 
peculiar features of this system. 

It has been truly said that " the first requisite in any system 
of reforming discipline is a means of working on the wills of 
those whom we would reform." Can motives be suggested to 
influence the will under such circumstances?. The threat of 
punishment, rarely suffices, and sometimes provokes the worst 
passions. Reference to moral and religious considerations is 
scarcely appropriate to minds and hearts like those of most 
convicts. Nothing offers itself so effectual as giving them, to 
a certain extent, the control of their own destiny. 

Among any ten convicts received into the Eastern State 
Penitentiary for the same crime, and for nearly equal terms, 
there will be found a very great degree of difference in actual 
guilt and ill-desert, of which courts cannot take cognizance, 
and a still greater difference in their susceptibility of reforming 
influences. Now, what we need is a system of discipline which 
shall take these ten men from the hands of the sheriff, — ^not as 
so many bricks or logs, — ^but as men with passions and affections 
and dispositions essentially like those of all the rest of the race, 
and adapt to each all the reforming influences which can be 
brought to bear upon them in such a place and under such 
circumstances, to induce them to renounce a criminal life and 
betake themselves to honest pursuits. 
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This cannot by any possibility be done in an associate prison. 
It can be done to some extent under the separate system, if in- 
telligently administered, but any discriminating test of character 
and disposition requires the exercise of the prisoner's moral facul- 
ties ; we must find out what degree of self-control he has ; what 
pressure of temptation he can bear, and what motives are most 
likely to sway him. This can only be done by subjecting him 
in the progress of his punishment to such trials of principle as 
the case will allow. The period of time which elapses between 
the commencement and end of the imprisonment contains the 
history of the moral cultivation of each individual criminal sub- 
jected to its influence. And if there is clear evidence that a 
decided change for the better has occurred, it is maintained 
that it is wise and humane to soften, gradually, the punishment 
in proportion to the progressive moral improvement of the 
person undergoing the sentence.* 

A prisoner who passes a twelvemonth at labour in a separate 
cell, then twelve months in compulsory labour in association, 
and then twelve months at large, but under surveillance, and 
with a liability to be returned to a separate cell if he relapses 
into crime, undergoes a three years* sentence as truly as if he 
were confined the whole period in the same cell. And if a safe 
and practicable plan can be devised by which the claims of jus- 
tice shall be fully met, while the punishment is so modified in 
its infliction t^ at the same time to promote the restoration of 
the prisoner, and of course the welfare of the community, it 
would seem to be a most desirable achievement. 

The usual way of managing ill-doers with us is to seize them 
upon some criminal act or attempt, separate them at once from 
the temptations and opportunities to offend further, and when 
convicted, shut them up for one, five, or seven years, as the 
case may be, putting them to labour for the advantage of the 
commonwealth under circumstances least likely to beget or 
cherish improved purposes or desires, and then, at the end of 
their term, thrust them abruptly into the midst of temptations 
and perils which might appal the most resolute virtue. 

* The Irish Convict System^ by Baron Holtzenderf, of the University of 
Beriin. We hope to have a fuU notice of this work in our next number. 
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The intermediate prison, on the other hand, provides a slow 
but safe passage, — safe for the public as well as for the convict 
— from the cell to the busy world. The influence of this pro- 
vision is benignly felt from the beginning of the penal process. 

The prisoner understands from the first that by unexception- 
able conduct he may secure the reduction of a three years' sen- 
tence to two-and-a-half years ; of a six years* sentence to four- 
and-a-half years, and of a fifteen years' sentence to ten years — 
and in like proportion for other terms. This, of itself, is a 
marvellous stimulus to the great majority of men, and has been 
successfully employed in some of our American penitentiaries. 
The chaplain of the Chatham Prison says : 

The recent enactment, by which a small portion of their time 
will be remitted, as a reward for exemplary conduct and in- 
dustry, to prisoners under penal servitude, is very beneficial, 
both as a recompense and as a stimulus. It convinces them 
that the authorities are anxious to encourage their reformation, 
and ready to relieve that punishment which is only administered 
to prevent crime, provided they perceive that it has already 
accomplished its purpose. The cheering principle of hope is 
thus cherished within them, and nerves them to that exertion 
which improves their habits and advances their true interests. 
Even the permission to wear the liberty-dress a few Sundays 
prior to their discharge, has its favourable influence, as I judge 
from the anxiety which different prisoners have expressed to 
me as to when they should receive this boon. 

But a portion of this reduced term may also J)e passed in a 
probationary service, in which the prisoner has many privileges. 

The first stage of detention is severely penal. In it the 
Bufierer is supposed to realize that if there is nothing very hard 
in the way of transgressors, there is in their end. Public pun- 
ishment to be effectual, and to answer the claims of public 
justice without violating those of Christian humanity, must be 
" such as will be felt by the convicted criminal, and dreaded 
by those who are in danger of falling into crime, yet without 
any of that harshness of application which is unnecessary in 
itself and unwarrantable by law." 

Christianity goes a step beyond this negative humanity, how- 
ever, and prescribes (as is happily expressed in the rules of the 
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British national prisons) that ^^ It is the duty of all officers to 
treat the prisoners with kindness and humanity, and to listen 
patiently to and report their complaints or grievances, being 
firm at the same time in maintaining order and discipline, and 
enforcing complete observance of the rules and regulations of 
the establishment." 

Separate confinement, within reasonable limits, goes nearer 
to the fulfillment of those conditions than any one form of gaol 
discipline as yet devised. It is a punishment felt and dreaded 
by criminals, and little likely to beget severity beyond itself. 

The severity of this sort of punishment consists in its oppo- 
sition to the laws and impulses of our social nature, and in the 
pressure which it exercises on the mind. Hence may be de- 
rived some of its strongest recommendations ; but to the same 
cause are due many of its difficulties in application ; for mental 
sufi'erin^ cannot be measured or adjusted. 

Criminals are persons who more than others have shaken off 
all restraint, and indulged in licentious freedom, from their 
youth. They derive countenance and support in a profligate 
and lawless career, from confederacy with others of like char- 
acter ; and with companions in criminality, they forget, in con- 
tinual excitement, all fear and self reproach. For such persons 
to be shut in from everything of this kind is to lose at once 
their only strength and comfort. Their condition then re- 
sembles that of the drunkard after a night's debauch, when his 
frame is subject to a painful depression. Men before incon- 
siderate, reckless, and self-willed to an amazing degree, are 
now driven to reflection, not for a few hours or days, but for 
months together, while their hitherto dormant or untaught con- 
science is aroused or enlightened by the Word of God. This, 
without possibility of escape, constitutes a most severe, but, at 
the same time, a most salutary infliction. 

To form a/* just conception of separate confinement as a 
punishment, we must not limit our views to those persons who 
feel that they are actually deriving benefit from education or 
other means of improvement, for these have all the support 
which progress and the prospect of bettering their condition in 
after life supplies to the mind. To some individuals in these 
circumstances imprisonment ceases almost for a time to be a 
punishment, becoming something eligible, until they have ac- 
quired enough of the knowledge or skill which they prize for 
their own purposes. 

The comparative severity and peculiar character of separate 
confinement has great advantages. It is calculated to strike 
more terror into the minds of the lowest and vilest class of 
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criminals than any other hitherto devised. Those who have 
not fallen so low feel more than compensated for its peculiar 
pressure by the protection and privacy which it affords, and 
most of all the penitent. It is sufBciently severe as a legal 
punishment in itself. There is no need of harshness of manner, 
nor loudness of voice in officers, to enforce order. It requires 
also no severity for example's sake, whatever may be required 
as regards the individual offender, in punishing for prison 
offences ; and so the peculiar character, disposition, and circum- 
stances of the delinquent may be fully taken into account in 
every case. And so great is the variety in the minds of men, 
as well as in individual character, that this is a matter of no 
small importance. 

Absolute individual separation then for a definite time is 
the first step. The prisoner, thus cut off from criminal and 
degrading associations, but not excluded from the counsel and 
sympathy of better men, is encouraged to adopt a new 
course of life by the prospect of abridging his term ; and it is 
said by those who are competent to judge, that no privileges 
are so valuable to act on the convict's mind as a motive to ex- 
ertion and good conduct as the expectation of shortening his 
sentence. 

If the motive proves efficient, and he passes this preliminary 
detention with a good name, he is considered a suitable person 
to be put to labour upon the public works, where he will enjoy 
many liberties and privileges. He is still a convict, but under 
a modified discipline, and a system of special training adapted 
to test his fitness for release, and to prepare him for it. 

This arrangement has been likened to a filterer between the 
prisons and the community, suffering them to pass into society 
who have stood the required tests, and retaining others for 
further probation or permanent restraint. If the prisoner 
proves himself reliable in the progress of this experiment, he 
entitles himself to a conditional discharge, that is, he secures a 
license from the government to engage in any suitable employ- 
ment that may be offered ; and the fact that he has maintained 
his integrity through his prison course is presented as a valid 
claim to confidence. Surely the contrast between the position 
of a discharged prisoner under these circumstances, and that of 
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one who leaves any of our American penitentiaries, is too 
striking to need indication. 

The following rules for the registration and supervision of 
prisoners thus discharged, show that the safeguards against 
abuse do not conflict at all with their reasonable liberty. 

I. When an offer of employment for a prisoner is accepted a 
notification thereof will be made by the Directors of Govern- 
ment Prisons to the Inspector-General of Constabulary, by 
whom it will be transmitted to the constabulary of the locality 
in which the employment is to be given, with all necessary 
particulars, for the purpose of being entered in a register at 
the constabulary station. 

II. Each convict so to be employed will report himself at the 
appointed constabulary station (the name of which will be given 
to him) on his arrival in the district, and, subsequently, on the 
1st of each month. 

III. A special report is to be made to head-quarters by the 
constabulary whenever they shall observe a convict on license 
guilty of misconduct or leading an irregular life. 

IV. A convict is not to change his locality without notify- 
ing the circumstance at the constabulary station, in order that 
his registration may be transferred to the place to which he is 
about to proceed. On his arrival he must report himself to the 
nearest constabulary station (of the name of which he is to be 
informed), and such transfer is to be reported to head-quarters 
for tlie information of the Directors of Government Prisons. 

V. An infringement of these rules by the convict will cause 
it to be assumed that he is leading an idle irregular life and 
therefore entail the revocation of his license. 

At the date of the report before us, 2000 persons had been 
subjected to the successive stages of separate and intermediate 
discipline and conditional liberation ; and it is officially stated 
that not six per cent, of the licenses have been revoked ; and 
nearly half of the revocations have been for irregularities, and 
not for criminal acts ! During the last three years, 700 have 
been discharged from the intermediate prisons, only eight of 
whom have been re-committed. 

To show the nature of the supervision to which we have re- 
ferred, a single case will suffice. 

Some day in the month of August last, says an officer, while 
on a tour of inspection, my attention was drawn to three men 
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coming towards me, who apparently felt very happy, jocular, 
musical, and, of course, independent. They had been drinking 
during the evening, and were attempting to sing a song in 
which all three joined. It was a scene quite common among 
the peasantry of this country, considered harmless by them, 
and in every way Irish. I should not have noticed them, per- 
haps, were I not in a part of the country where some of the 
men on license were employed and located. Whether my vigi- 
lant observation was necessary the subjoined fact will tell. 

The centre man of the three turned out to be a ticket-of- 
license man, who was employed in a paper-mill close by. At 
the time I did not deem it prudent to chide or rebuke him, but 
the day following I wrote to his employer requesting that the 
man should appear at once before the Directors, and show why 
his license should not be revoked, as he was charged with 
drunkenness. He accordingly appeared before your Board, 
and brought with him a written character from the chief partner 
of the fiurm by whom he was employed, and another partner 
proffered to go bail for his future sobriety. The former gentle- 
man spoke in terms highly gratifying of the man's conduct 
since he entered his employment, and pledged his honour that 
a more faithful or trustworthy man never worked for him, and 
instanced one case where he had rewarded him for his fidelity. 

We regret that our space will not allow a more detailed ac- 
count of the working of the intermediate system. It may be 
thought, perhaps, that such a method of treatment would be 
impracticable in our country, because no general legislation 
could be secured. A convict who is out on a licence from the 
Directors of the Eastern State Penitentiary might pass into 
New York and be his own master. And so of a Sing Sing con- 
vict coming hither with a ticket. There would be no difficulty, 
however, (if the Legislatures were friendly to the scheme) in 
providing for the rendition of convicts who have forfeited their 
privileges to the State whose license they have abused, and thus 
the expense and delay of a new trial would be saved, for the 
offender is recommitted under the original sentence, and remains 
in duress till he obtains a new title to confidence. 

Our readers are aware that some very intelligent friends of 
prison reform maintain that a portion of every convict's punish- 
ment should consist of subjection to surveillance for a period after 
liberation. Others hold that the serving out of a sentence settles 
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an offender's account with the public, and should put him upon 
the same footing as if he had not transgressed. But this is 
impossible. The only question is whether the governnent 
shall leave him at that juncture to take care of himself, or 
whether it shall aid his return to confidence and respectability. 
Our governments adopt the first course, and the consequence is 
that rogues multiply in number and increase in boldness and 
recklessness. The truth is that nine-tenths of our convicts at 
the end of a sentence in a penitentiary, even on the separate 
plan, are utterly unfit to make their way in the world. Time 
and trial are indispensable to settle their principles and habits, 
if, indeed, they have taken a right direction, and the check of 
surveillance for a few months is suggested as one method of 
accomplishing this object. To make such a surveillance any- 
thing but an intolerable annoyance to a well-disposed prisoner, 
police officers need to be very different men from some whom we 
have known under that title. 

We cannot doubt that whenever attention is awakened to the 
question of loss and gain — morally and financially — which is 
involved in the success or failure of our penal system to reclaim 
men, the probationary and license scheme, in some form, will 
be regarded with favour. We may for a while longer lose sight 
of the true end of imprisonment in the anxiety to make it a 
" paying concern,'* but the day of retribution will come. Evil 
disposed men can do a thousand times more harm to society 
than society can do to them, and, unfortunately, they are of all 
men the most likely to pursue a blind and reckless revenge. 

Cellular Visits. — A seasonable admonition appears in one of 
the reports against allowing visits to prisoners in their cells to 
become the means of inflating their vanity, and making them 
think that they are a sort of martyrs. Some prisoners regard 
such visits as affording the opportunity of talking rather than of 
learning, and as an expression of condolence rather than of a 
desire that they should repent and amend their ways. 

Association and Separation. — The superintendent of one of 
the prisons speaks of the great advantage attending the removal 
of prisoners to cells who are accustomed to association. 
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Many of the prisoners themselves acknowledge, and I believe 
sincerely feel the benefit they have derived from this change. 
I have heard them thank God for it, as it weaned them from 
sin and evil companions. This may, of course, be afiected in 
some cases, but I have reason to believe that it is in general a 
genuine expression of feeling. 

So important is separation by night regarded, even for inter- 
mediate prisoners who are necessarily associated in daily labour, 
that moveable sleeping cells with corrugated iron partitions and 
wire netting have been devised. In a single prison a complete 
range of such cells (165 in number) have been erected, costing 
about $20 each. The Roman Catholic chaplain of one of the 
prisons, who favours diurnal and nocturnal separation only for 
county gaols, where it is vitally necessary to keep the uninitiated 
apart from practised criminals, earnestly advocates the most 
rigid separation by night, as he regards the evils incident to 
associated prisons as the gravest hinderances to the improve- 
ment and reformation of the prisoners. 

The chaplain of Millbank Prison laments the absence of 
suitable means to carry out the principle of individual separa- 
tion. He says^ that with the greatest vigilance on the part of 
the ward oflScer, it is impossible to prevent conversation be- 
tween the prisoners, the evils of which he thinks too obvious to 
require comment : 

The great object, in the primary stage of the discipline, 
should be to compel the convict to think, whether he will or not, 
and this is done by cutting him entirely off from all companion- 
ship with others; and I regret that the construction of the 
prison will not permit of doing it so efiectually in Millbank as 
in prisons more recently built. 

And the chaplain of the Dartmoor Prison complains of a 
similar want : 

The morality and best interests of the prisoners would be 
much promoted by allowing each healthy and rational prisoner 
to have a cell to himself, as required by Rule 9, page 81 : 
" Every prisoner shall usually he confined at night in a small 
cell^ S^c' This rule, at Dartmoor, is carried out with nearly 
half the prisoners^ there being 584 men located in cells, and 
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620 living in rooms, in some of which are 86 prisoners. When 
a prisoner can return from his labour in the evening to the re- 
tirement of his own cell, provided with a light, a table, and a 
stool, he may usefully employ the time, with his Bible, his book 
from the lending library, or his slate and arithmetic. What- 
ever annoyance he may have suffered during the day, from the 
loathed society and language of the fellow who worked by his 
side, yet at night his cell may be his home for the present, and 
he might occupy the leisure profitably. Perhaps it may be 
asked, " What would be the effect of the cellular system on 
prisoners who cannot read?'* The probability is, that they 
would be induced to learn, when they could no longer idle away 
their time in relating what would be better untold. The less 
prisoners are thrown together in their unemployed hours, the 
better it will be for them and the public. The hulks were most 
righteously condemned, and they are, we trust, gone for ever ; 
but some of their evil tendencies will live and flourish as long 
as associated rooms exist on public works. 

Discharged Prisoners. — Very gratifying success has attended 
individual and combined efforts to assist discharged prisoners to 
find employment or to reach their homes. The Directors 
allude to the labours of the " Prisoners* Aid Society" in most 
approving terms, declaring that " but for its benevolent and 
well-timed exertions, many promising men, who have quitted 
prison with a determination to do well, would have sunk under 
the pressure of adverse circumstances.'* An instance is men- 
tioned in which, of 360 prisoners returned home or placed 
at service since 1847, only six have fallen back into criminal 
courses. 

The Roman Catholic chaplain of Spike Island Prison calls 
the attention of the Directors to this subject. 

A large portion of prisoners after discharge have no friends 
to receive them ; arid from the extreme difficulty, or rather im- 
possibility they experience in their efforts to procure employ- 
ment, they are exposed to great temptation to crime, and con- 
sequent reconviction. In their own neighbourhood they are 
mistrusted and spurned, on account of their former delinquen- 
cies, and when they seek employment where they are unknown, 
they are rejected, notwithstanding the low rate at which they 
offer their labour, for want of a character or recommendation. 
I have myself known some of them to do all that men could do 
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to obtain employment, and to have failed. This evil is there- 
fore defeating your excellent measures and our labours for the 
reformation of these unfortunate men, and will, no doubt, con- 
tinue to do so until some provision be made to afford them em- 
ployment for some time on the public works, or elsewhere ; or 
some asylum be opened for them where they may be assisted to 
obtain employment. I am satisfied that this aid need only be 
temporary. I know it should entail a certain expenditure on 
the State, but I believe that such expenditure, besides prevent- 
ing their crimes, and their depredations on the community, 
would bear no proportion to the expenditure that is actually 
incurred by their reconviction, and their support afterwards, 
for many years, or for life in a convict prison. 

It is true (says the chaplain of Fulham Refuge) that the 
actual responsibility of government and of its officers ceases 
when the sentence of the law has been carried into effect, and 
and yet in many cases all that has been done for the convict 
during the period of imprisonment is in danger of being lost, 
unless it be supplemented by judicious measures of relief, en- 
couragement and guidance on his re-entrance into the world. 
Means are invariably taken to ascertain, where practicable, 
the character of the home to which the woman proposes to re- 
turn ; and hereby the clergyman of the district whither she is 
going ^s interested in her case. A hold upon her is also sought 
to be maintained by the payment, by instalments at short inter- 
vals, of the gratuity that she has been allowed to earn, by dili- 
gence, and good behaviour, in prison. But there is something 
more than this urgently demanded in the case of many not 
thoroughly reformed, or who have no home to go to, who are 
most in danger of relapsing into crime. The Society for the 
Aid of Discharged Prisoners, which has now been in opera- 
tion for nearly two years, steps in at this crisis of the convict's 
history, and offers exactly the sort of help that the circum- 
stances of these unfortunate individuals so imperatively de- 
mand.* 

Prison Libraries. — Those who are familiar with the character 
of a large majority of prisoners need not be told that they are 
rarely inclined to "books or work," however it may be with 
" healthful play." The advantages of access to a well selected 

* The PhUadelphia Society for Alleriating the Miseries of PabUc Prisoni, 
the New York Prison Association, and several local organisations, (chiefly for 
the aid of female conyicts,) in Philadelphia and New York, offer the like tenriee, 
and desenre Uberal tupporL 
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library, to those who can value them, it would be difficult to 
exaggerate. The chaplain of Dartmoor Prison urges the im- 
portance of selecting books of an attractive character, for if 
otherwise they will only leave the shelves for a periodical dust- 
ing, or be taken to please the chaplain. 

The " Whole Duty of MarC' is no doubt an excellent work, 
but the lives of the late Captain Vicars and General Havelock 
exhibit to the reader living soldiers " doing their whole duty^^ 
consequently more interest is awakened, a deeper impression 
may be made, and the probability of imitation is greater. The 
perusal of George Stephenson's struggles with difficulties of 
every kind, his calm endurance under the sneers of the learned 
and the ignorant, until his mighty '^Rocket'' had more than 
accomplished what professional wisdom had pronounced impoa- 
aibky — such a narrative of real life as this poor and originally 
unlettered man actually lived, is calculated to do more lasting 
good, as an incentive to perseverance, than volumes of dry 
ethical injuilctions. 

Books descriptive of the processes of manufacture, of the 
steam-engine in its many applications, and of machinery, are 
much esteemed by the prisoners, as are also workman's manuals, 
such as "The Carpenter," "The Painter," "The Cabinet 
Maker," &c. 

In the report of the Chatham Prison, it is observed that eleven- 
twelfths of the prisoners apply for books from the library, and 
it is mentioned as satisfactory evidence of " the advantages of 
separation over the whole system of association," that the de- 
mand for books by the prisoners is far more general since the 
principle of separation has been adopted. 

Remarkable Instances of Feigned Insanity and Disease. — 
In the report of the medical officer at Pentonville, the follow- 
ing case is stated : 

Convict G. B., No. 7,878, very soon after admission, began to 
be idle, dirty, and insubordinate. His conversation was incohe- 
rent, and his behaviour absurd. He threatened the officers, and 
loaded them with abuse. He smashed his windows, broke his 
furniture, and tore up his clothes. He passed his urine in his 
dress, in his bed, and about his cell. He wore around his neck, 
fantastically disposed, a largo piece of cloth saturated with 
filth. The loathsome condition of his person may be imagined 
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from what has been described. There was no doubt of the case 
being one of imposture, and the prisoner was, therefore, fre- 
quently punished with bread and water in the dark cell, but 
without effecting the slightest amendment. At last he was 
sentenced to 20 days confinement in his own cell, upon a diet 
of Indian meal (the special punishment diet.) Before half of 
this sentence had expired, he was disgusted with the Indian 
meal, and despairing of success as an impostor, became rational 
and orderly, promising also good behaviour for the time to 
come. 

And in the medical report from the Lewes Invalid County 
Prison we have two singular cases of deception : 

One was received for " epilepsy,*' and the other for "partial 
paralysis,'* but without any remarks, to indicate that they had 
been suspected. In the first case, the man was subject to ap- 
parently severe epileptic attacks, every third night, at the same 
hour. The paroxysms from 16 to 17 in number resembled tetanus 
in their form and severity, the blood flowed from* his mouth, 
and he appeared to lie in an exhausted state all the following 
day. He successfully carried on the deception for many months, 
and the case excited much sympathy, but some suspicious cir- 
cumstances having occurred, he was more closely watched by 
the assistant surgeon and myself, and at length detected. 
Finding it useless to attempt it any longer, he desisted, and 
even admitted that he had been shamming. 

The man received for " partial paralysis" was carried into 
the infirmary, on reception, apparently in a helpless condition. 
He continued in this state for about six weeks, without making 
any effort to raise or turn himself in bed, but as it became evi- 
dent that he had more use of his limbs than he would allow, 
and his general health being good, he was ordered to be dressed, 
and carried into the exercising yard, and in less than a week 
he was walking about without assistance ! 

Capital Punishment^ Confession^ Sfc. — Without note or com- 
ment, we transcribe from the report of the Pentonville chaplain, 
a few paragraphs on these topics. Respecting confessions 
there will probably be but one opinion. 

Consigning fully convicted murderers to the scaffold I am 
perfectly satisfied saves very many lives ; nor will any sort of 
punishment short of death accomplish the same result. As to 
the assertion, that such a death has little terrors to persons of 
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this kind, it has no better foundation than their own vain boast- 
ing, and is wholly contradicted by the experience of men who, 
like myself, have to do with criminals of the worst class, as 
well as by the many desperate shifts which murderers resort to 
in order to escape detection and punishment. 

Moreover, that public exposure by so ignominious an end as 
the gallows has its peculiar horrors may be reasonably inferred 
from the great precautions used in our gaols, and notoriously 
necessary, to prevent the condemned from the additional crime 
of suicide. 

Too much is made of the confession or non-confession of the 
condemned. The administration of justice in this country does 
not require the acknowledgment of guilt by the convicted to 
conciliate the public mind to its decisions. But if this be con- 
sidered expedient, the course in general adopted to secure it 
tends, as it seems to me, to the opposite results. Thus, no 
sooner is a murderer condemned than efforts are put forth, by 
petition, personal interviews, at times even by pamphlets and 
public meetings, to urge a reversal or commutation of the sen- 
tence. Contemporaneously with all this, philanthropic persons 
(of whose motives one would only speak in terms of respect), 
friends, clergymen, and legal advisers are admitted to the con- 
demned, and the consequence is, that he is buoyed up with the 
hope to the very last moment of his existence, and his policy 
must be, not to confess, or to do so only partially, and to assume 
the garb of penitence and religion. 

The effect of all this upon the public mind is extensively in- 
jurious. It suggests the idea of a chance of escape from the 
consequences of crime, even after conviction and sentence. 
Now I would say that when the verdict of the jury is confirmed 
by the judge there should be a totally different course pursued. 
No chance of escape should be recognized ; no hope held out 
to the convicted, by the friends, or kindhearted oflScials. No 
interviews with legal advisers, unless under the most special 
circumstances ; and if a visit be allowed to unhappy relatives, 
it should take place but once, and then immediately after the 
sentence has been pronounced. If anything is alleged to be 
discovered subsequent to trial which would change the whole 
complexion of the case, let the truth of the allegation be in- 
quired into by the judge or judges who have tried the case. 
But to go beyond this seems to mc injurious to public justice, 
and not merciful to the condemned. 

The practice of administering the most solemn religious rites 
to the foulest criminals before execution, on a few weeks of 
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very doubtful repentance, is condemned in the same report as 
^^ nothing short of profanation, and gross abuse of the Divine 
ordinance ;" and as respects society and religion at large, the 
effect is regarded as deplorable in the extreme. 

The public horror of an enormous crime must be mitigated 
by observing the easy transition from the most guilty condition 
conceivable to a recognized state of blessed communion with 
God and his people, and preparedness for heaven ; and the 
multitude cannot fail to be more strongly impressed with the 
popular notion, that men may live on in their sins to the last 
without much danger after all to their souls' everlasting condi- 
tion, if they can only have the minister of God to pray by them 
on their dying beds, and to impart to them, as it is termed, 
" the consolations of religion." 

Forgiveness and absolution were once bestowed upon a peni- 
tent offender in the hour of his execution, and therefore none 
need despair. But it is not absolutely known that such grace 
has been bestowed on more than one such malefactor, and 
therefore none can safely presume. 

Mental and Physical Weaknesses of Prisoners. — ^We have 
long been convinced that gross inhumanity occurs in many of 
our prisons from a disregard to these infirmities of body and 
mind which demand a modification of discipline. In associate 
prisons, and especially those in which the grand aim is a balance 
of a few thousands for the replenishment of the State purse, 
there is a natural reluctance to lose an hour's labour, if it can 
possible be extorted. 

The medical officer of Millbank Prison assumes the actual 
proportion of men incapable of active bodily labour or unfit, 
through mental or bodily infirmity, to undergo the discipline of 
the convict establishments to be 20 per cent. He remarks : — 
" The class of * feeble' men doubtless includes many who have 
injured their health by irregular living or by incurring frequent 
imprisonment, but a large proportion of them are men of origi- 
nally feeble frame and constitution, whose unfitness for hard 
work cannot be imputed to their own misconduct. Nearly the 
same may be said of those labouring under scrofula and con- 
sumption, diseases of the bones and joints, and ulcers of the 
legs connected with varicose veins, for although many of these 
men may have contracted these diseases by a vicious or reckless 
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mode of life, others have undoubtedly become thus affected 
through defects of their original constitution, or through exter- 
nal circumstances t)r accidents which they could not avoid. 
And with regard to those disqualified for labour by age (vary- 
ing from 56 to 70 years), by mental imbecility, by epilepsy, by 
crippled limbs, and rupture, it is certain that the disqualifica- 
tion, in nearly all these cases, was quite unconnected with 
criminal habits, and probably, in the large majority of instances, 
had existed previous to the commencement of a criminal career. 
From a consideration of these data and long observation of the 
convicts who passed through Millbank Prison, it appears to me 
that, in all probability, 10 per cent, of the whole number have 
been led or driven to the commission of crime by defect of in- 
tellect (not mere dominant propensities) or by infirmities of 
body, which rendered it impossible or difficult for them to earn 
an honest livelihood by active labour or employments requiring 
an average amount of intelligence.'' 

The government Directors regard this opinion of Dr. Baly 
as well founded. 

And from the physician at Dartmoor, we have the state- 
ment that at least one in every twelve of the prisoners was 
riffering under " some form of mental derangement ; many of 
taem are lowly educated, and subject at times to uncontrollable 
paroxysms of temper, in which they violently assault any officer 
or destroy any property which may be within their reach ; others 
are eccentric and irritable upon particular points ; others are 
morose and stubborn even though tolerably well educated ; 
whilst a few are childish, devoid of ordinary mental develop- 
ment, and easily induced, for the time being for good or for 
evil.'* We need not stay to show the danger and cruelty of 
subjecting such classes of men to a discipline which may be 
perfectly safe and wholesome for sound minds in sound bodies. 

We have exhausted our space before adverting to half the 
points we had marked for reference. Enough has been pre- 
sented to our readers, we trust, to make them feel that it is no 
narrow or uninviting province of philanthropy into which we 
would lead them. And though we cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that our English friends have entered it with much more 
systematic and persevering zeal than we have, we by no means 
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despair of seeing, in our own country, a more general and intel- 
ligent attention to the subject than it has yet received. 

In the last two numbers of our Journal we gave a brief 
synopsis of the results of the last year's experience in the chief 
penitentiaries of the United States. A comparison of these 
results with those which are furnished by the reports before us, 
will show strong contrasts and striking analogies. The differ- 
ence in the government, institutions, and social habits of the 
two countries does not essentially affect the nature, conse- 
quence, or treatment of crime. Bad men come to be bad by 
a similar process on both shores, and as their faculties and 
susceptibilities are alike, it may be assumed that, other things 
being equal, the same general phenomena will attend inflictions 
of the penal suffering. 

We apprehend that radical improvements can be made in 
our methods of dealing with offenders without any material 
modification of our prison structures or discipline, and for 
the purposes of this article we have dwelt chiefly on such topics 
as relate to prisons in general rather than on those which 
grow out of the two systems of separation and association, 
though incidental allusions to these have been unavoidable. We 
hope we have shown that many things are perfectly practicable 
in almost all our prisons, the doing of which would greatly 
multiply the chances of reforming their inmates and obviate 
many grave existing evils. 

The reports before us embrace various classes of prisons and 
every grade of prisoners ; but there is one principle pervading 
them all, and that is individualization. Every prisoner needs to 
be individualized. While he bears a general resemblance in 
figure and features to the race, there is a difference, even in 
these points, which distinguishes him from all others, so that 
he could be unerringly selected from a crowd of ten thousand. 
In physical constitution and temperament this difference is 
much greater, and as the intellectual and moral characteristics 
have a much wider field for diversities, it might be inferred (if 
it were not evident) that they do actually vary much more 
than the physical systems or features of different men. 
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The mode of treating nine-tenths of the convicts in American 
prisons, as we just now intimated, is scarcely less rational than 
it would be for a medical officer to prescribe the same medicine 
for all the patients in a hospital ward, simply because they are 
all diseased. Each of a thousand prisoners in Sing Sing, 
Auburn, or Columbus, has a history of his own, and one that 
distinguishes him from all his fellows. That history is a de- 
Telopment of character under circumstances peculiar to himself. 
As a thief, burglar, or counterfeiter, he may resemble other 
thieves, burglars, and counterfeiters, but in his birth, infancy, 
and childhood — in his education or the want of it — in his 
domestic relations and associations — ^in his training, restraints, 
and temptations— in the aggravations and palliations of his 
crime, and in his present passions, prospects and susceptibili- 
ties, he is incomparably more unlike the nine hundred and 
ninety-nine than in figure, weight, voice, or features. 

As a convict, he is isolated for the time being. At first 
the eye of the community is fixed upon him with a vague 
sympathy as upon one wh6 has suddenly fallen sick or 
been injured. Who is he ? Where is he from ? Has he 
a family? are the prompt inquiries. But the unhappy 
offender is soon out of public view. His crime being proved 
and sentence passed he at once becomes the tenant of a convict 
cell, and whether he shall leave it a worse or a better man is 
a question with which the busy public troubles itself not at all, 
though its decision involves public interests of incalculable mo- 
ment. If it were a case of small-pox sent to a city hospital, it 
would be a sort of relief to know that the contagious influence 
was restrained. But if the chances were ten to one that the 
treatment would not only fail, but that the patient would leave 
the hospital and roam the streets with the disease intensely 
aggravated, and with an insane determination to spread it in 
every direction, the sensation of the public mind would be one 
of inexpressible anxiety rather than of relief when the gate wds 
open to receive or discharge a patient. There is a general 
confidence that the sufferer will be retained till he is cured or dies, 
and hence the indifference that is felt to the history and results 
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of such hospital cases. Each individual prisoner in any of our 
penitentiaries presents a distinct case requiring distinct and 
peculiar treatment, and though the same wall may serve to retain 
them in custody, the same food may nourish them, and the same 
discipline keep them in subordination, the question whether the 
true ends of this expensive process shall be answered, to them- 
selves or society, depends upon how far the treatment they 
receive from those who have access to them, is adapted to their 
individual character and condition. 

To reform a prisoner, it is indispensable to know his disposi- 
tion and habits. To do this one must be much with him, 
conversing freely, frankly, and openly with him ; must know his 
grievances and causes of complaint, whether real or imaginary — 
his fears, whether arising from fancy or fact — his past history 
and circumstances — his present hopes and purposes. Time must 
be taken, favourable opportunities sought, and every proper 
device employed to reach and survey the inner man. We are 
aware that most wardens and keepers, (to say nothing of chap- 
lains and visitors,) will regard such attempts to adapt themselves 
to the various characters and humours of prisoners, as impracti- 
cable, if not useless. But the thing has been done in thousands 
of instances, and can be done in almost any prison where there 
is a will to do it. 

A single word more and, abrupt as our close must be, we have 
done. Two maxims (clearly stated and illustrated in the reports 
before us) need to be kept in mind by legislators and reformers ; 
one is, that as crime results from the combined influence of weak 
principles and strong temptations — all measures for its pre- 
vention or suppression should contribute to strengthen the 
former and weaken the latter. The other is that, after men 
have fallen, sympathy should so far mingle with the penal 
consequences which they suffer, as to inspire hope and encou- 
rage effort. 
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Art. II.— the UNITED STATES PENITENTIARY. 

The only penitentiary which enjoys the care and oversight 
of the concentrated wisdom and benevolence of the people of 
the United States, is that of the District of Columbia. It has 
the honour of a notice in the annual report of one of the grand 
departments of the government, and all legislation in its behalf 
must receive the sanction of the President and both Houses 
of Congress. If the maxim is not restricted to children in its 
application that " what is worth doing at all is worth doing well," 
we might expect to find any penal institution established at the 
national capitol a perfect model in its way. Whether it were 
for the punishment of convicts, the coercion of delinquent 
debtors, the detention of witnesses, or the custody of vagrants 
and run-aways, we should suppose it would be of the very best 
construction and appointment, and that whatever light the ex- 
perience of the several States or foreign countries had shed 
upon the architecture, discipline, or economy of prisons, would 
be improved to make the United States Penitentiary com- 
plete. 

The report for 1859 is before us, and it ill-answers any such 
anticipations as we have suggested. The passage referring to 
it in the report of the Secretary of the Interior is very brief, and 
dwells chiefly on the importance of making the institution pay 
its own way. Not a word is said of the influence of the disci- 
pline upon the bodies or souls of the subjects — nothing of their 
physical or moral health, or of any efibrts to reclaim them from 
criminal courses. The only defect noticed is that the labour 
of the prisoners does not pay for their support. The number 
in custody in the course of the year was 16^, of whom 129 
remained at the date of the report. Two-thirds of the prisoners 
were white, and sixteen are registered as boys. 

The total cost was in round numbers $10,000, and the in- 
come from labour $5000. So that the people of the United 
States paid at the rate of $60 a head for the support of the 
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prisoners in the National Penitentiary, and received back from 
their labour only just half that sum. This defect is very much 
to be deprecated in the view of the Secretary of the Interior, 
and he assures the country that no effort will be spared to make 
the institution what it ought to be — self-sustaining. An epi- 
demic had prevailed in consequence of a most inhuman and 
unpardonable neglect to cleanse a sewer, and the health and 
life of the prisoners were put in extreme jeopardy, but the 
^'loss of time,'' and the unusual expenditures, ^'occasioned by 
the epidemic,'* were apparently the subject of chief anxiety. 
That the country may be assured of the desire to '^ make the 
prison pay,*' it is mentioned that though the number of con- 
victs was larger during the last year than in the year previous, 
and is constantly increasing, yet the appropriation asked for the 
next year is nearly $2000 less. Whether the saving is to be in 
short allowance, or increased tasks, or both or neither we have 
no intimation. If there is a safe and a humane way known at 
the seat of government of making less money support more 
prisoners, it should not be long kept a secret from the several 
States, most of which are vexed with the problem how to make 
crime a source of revenue. 

The Inspectors of the Penitentiary recognize the same general 
duty of making the labour of the convicts pay the cost of their 
maintenance, and attribute the failure last year to the extra 
expense of sickness and of removing a nuisance of some years' 
standing. They doubt, however, whether it is practicable to 
put the institution on a self-sustaining basis, until there is 
room for the development of the contract system, (a favorite 
system at the seat of government) by erecting workshops, &c. 

It appears that the labour of the convicts is already under 
contract for a term of years, and unfortunately the warden's 
view of the expediency of such an arrangement is diametrically 
opposed to that of the inspectors. Here is what he says : 

With all due respect to your legislation on this subject, I 
would say that not only the small amount of compensation is 
insufficient for the daily support and maintenance of the con- 
victs, but that the system of contracts in this prison is incom- 
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patible with a perfect and proper discipline. Surely if it is a 
gain and source of revenue to the contractor, it is reasonable 
to suppose, by proper management of the officers of the institu- 
tion, it would be equally profitable to the government. 

The loss sustained by the transfer of the material and tools 
of the shoe shop to the present contractor, stands alarmingly 
against me in my expenditures, although contracted previous to 
my appointment as warden. 

The broom contractor I also found miserably in debt, and 
only by my prompt and determined course, in seizing and re- 
taining his goods, saved a great portion of the debt. He has 
since ceased in his contract, and there still remains a balance 
due the government, for which I have retained his machinery, 
and in case I should again start in operation the broom factory 
for the government, it will entirely liquidate the debt. 

This experience of the District warden is quite in harmony 
with that obtained in several of our chief prisons, and some of 
the most intelligent and judicious prison officers in the country 
have borne testimony to the evils of the system.- 

Among other apologies for the balance against the prison, the 
warden mentions the following, none of them very creditable to 
the rich and powerful government that has charge of its affietirs. 

1. The prisoners, upon his accession to office, were in a state 
of reckless insubordination. There was almost an entire want 
of discipline. Not that he would impute incapacity or incom- 
petency to his predecessor, but the " uncertainty of his retain- 
ing his office and some other causes,*' produced an alarming 
state of insolence and rebellion. He issued orders to the de- 
puty warden, (who was no other than his own son), the prompt 
and judicious execution of which (thanks to his son) resulted in 
the restoration of order. All this had the effect of reducing 
the income. 

2. The clothing of the prisoners was very deficient. In the 
latitude of Washington it was their lot " to wear stout winter 
clothing eight months of the year without change,'* and the 
eflfort to make their clothing last two winters even by repairing, 
was vain. They were also without under garments, which 
caused them to suffer from any slight change of weather, and 
then they were sick, and then they could not work, and so 
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the revenue was abridged again ! The kind warden purchased 
some " cheap coarse cotton under-clothes, which had the de- 
sired effect in protecting the prisoners from sickness, and so 
preventing loss of labour ; but, alas ! it made an item on the 
side of " expenditures !*' 

3. The prison was furnished with wooden bedsteads; but 
though much cabinet work is done at Washington, it is none of 
it for the advantage of the penitentiary. The prisoners made 
their own bedsteads '^ from the old material gathered around 
the building, and roughly put together, being both insecure and 
unsightly, and withal the refuge of very offensive vermin," 
which find also a ^' safe and comfortable harbour in the wooden 
galleries that surround the cells.'' To rout this army of vile 
vermin, renovate the beds and bedding, and cleanse the cells, 
was an herculean task, and called men from more profitable (if 
less necessary) work ; and here again the government is a loser. 

The warden timidly suggests two very important improve- 
ments, which will involve some expense, but they are so plainly 
demanded that we must presume the needful appropriations 
have been or will be made. One is for 100 iron bedsteads, 
which, when well painted, are seldom infested with vermin. 
The other is for a supply of gas. The " pine and ethereal oils" 
are regarded as dangerous, as the wooden galleries are very 
combustible, and "in case of fire, every convict would miserably 
perish before they could be released from the cells.'' This is 
certainly a very horrible catastrophe to think of, but — it would 
save some expense ? 

The physician, in his report, of course dwells much on the 
epidemic which prevailed during the summer. It seems that 
the drainage of the privies attached to the penitentiary is 
effected by means of a large sewer, leading from the privies 
inside of the prison grounds and emerging several hundred feet 
beyond the walls, within the arsenal inclosure, on the margin 
of the river. 

A careful examination revealed the fact that it had not been 
cleaned for some t/eara^ and that immense accumulations of 
animal and vegetable debris of all descriptions had occurred, 
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blocking up and obstructing almost effectually its passage, and 
emitting an intensely nauseous and fetid effluvium. Means 
were immediately taken to effect a thorough cleaning out of 
this receptacle of filth, regarding such a step, however expen- 
sive, as a sanitary necessity ; for this purpose, outside labourers 
were hired, as it was not deemed expedient or humane to com- 
pel the convicts to perform this repulsive duty. Ten men were 
constantly at work for eleven days, and forty cart loads of de- 
composed vegetable and animal matter removed. 

From the matron's report it would appear that a little more 
attention to her department would be creditable to the humanity 
and economy of our general government, though involving a 
present expense of a few hundred dollars. She wants a larger 
wash-house, for when two or three work in it together they in- 
terfere with each other, and it is not easy to keep them from 
quarrelling. She wants some new clothes lines, too, (good ones 
made of manilla grass cost fifty or seventy-five cents each), for 
as it is now, she is obliged to hang the prisoners clothes on the 
galleries to dry ; and this being the darkest, dampest, coldest 
part of the whole prison, they hardly get dry so soon as they 
are wanted. 

The patient matron hints at another improvement which we 
should think the general government might afford to have made, 
as no other prison is on its hands. The passage on the north 
side of the building is used as a kitchen, dining-hall and work- 
room. It is also a general thoroughfare, as there are cells 
along it occupied by convicts, who receive their meals there, &c. 
It is also " very difficult of egress and ingress, and being very 
distant from the main entrance, in case of fire or any accident 
there would be little hope of safety.** She wants these 
accommodations enlarged. 

At the close of the matron's report she speaks of the ^^ great 
pleasure it affords the poor convicts in her department to know 
that the Inspectors take an interest in them.*' We should 
think it would. 

We believe some movement has been made towards relieving 
the District of the discredit of such an institution as the present 
penitentiary ;** and we hope no pains will be spared to sup- 
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ply its place with one, the constraction and discipline of which 
will be all that the intelligence and humanity of the country 
at the present day could ask. 



Art. III.— schools OF REFORM. 

1. PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND CONVENTION OP MANAGERS AND 

SUPERINTENDENTS OP HOUSES OP REFUGE, SCHOOLS OP RE- 
FORM, Ace, held iB New York, on the 10th, lltb, and 12th of May, 1859. 

2. ADDRESS AT THE OPENING OF THE WISCONSIN STATE REFORM 

SCHOOL, July 25th, 1860. By J. B. D. Coggswell. 

3. FIRST AND SECOND REPORTS OF THE INSPECTOR OF REFOR- 

MATORY SCHOOLS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 1858 and 1859. 

We have given considerable space in previous volumes of our 
Journal to the subject of Houses of Refuge and Reform Schools. 
Our present object is to put upon record a few important facts 
and principles which the documents before us contain or sug- 
gest. The Reform School just opened in Wisconsin is the 
twenty-second institution of its class either in operation or 
nearly ready for occupation in the United States. It is pleas- 
antly and eligibly situated about twenty miles west of Milwau- 
kee, on the line of the railroad. 

The design of these useful and benevolent institutions is well 
understood, and the general principles of their administration 
are nearly similar. There are two obstacles to their complete 
success which are not likely to be soon overcome. One is the 
use of them for the confinement of parties whose character 
and crimes require a different discipline from that which a 
proper House of Refuge can legitimately furnish, and whose 
presence among juvenile delinquents (properly so called) is 
much to be deprecated. The other is the want of superinten- 
dents and subordinate officers suitably qualified and trained 
for such a service. There are probably not less than one 
hundred thousand children in the cities and chief towns of the 
United States this day who as urgently need the care and 
training which our Houses of Refuge supply, as those who are 
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now inmates of them. No stronger appeal can be made to 
patriotism or humanity than that which these neglected multi- 
tudes present. But we do not suppose that two or three hun- 
dred establishments are to be erected at an expense of two or 
three hundred thousand dollars apiece, to accommodate these 
Arabs that swarm in our poverty and rum-stricken courts and 
alleys, even if it were practicable to gather them in. But there 
is a quiet, unostentatious, humble work which can be done for 
them, and which the followers of Him *" who went about doing 
good" are specially called on to perform. 

A parish of London, known as Whitechapel, was formerly 
distinguished for the multitude of little thieves and mischief- 
doers that thronged its avenues ; and it is equally distinguished 
for the ability, zeal, loving sympathy and eminent success with 
which efforts for their rescue and safety have been attended. 
Among the means of accomplishing so great and good a work, 
is an institution originating in one Christian heart, supported 
by one liberal hand, and governed by one paid officer only, — a 
man of Christian character and ability, who is father, teacher, 
and (with his wife) everything to some 80 children, rescued from 
the most deplorable condition of the most abject poverty in the 
metropolis. 

It is a most unpretending looking concern, however, (says 
a visitor,) but in this very thing, to my mind, lies one of its ex- 
cellencies, for, according to my judgment, nothing is more 
damaging to the efficiency of a charity of this kind than a costly 
building, a complicated agency, and an extension beyond indi- 
vidual family superintendence. What children want most is 
what in God's mysterious providence they have been deprived 
of, by some calamity, — a home, a father's guiding hand, and a 
mother's gentle sympathy.* 

Powerful appeals are made to young men to prepare them- 
selves to be preachers of the Gospel, and many are induced to 
enter that sacred calling by a picture of the destitution of reli- 
gious privileges which prevails in many parts of the country. 

* One of the inmates had died a little time previous to one of mj visits. 
The master had crape on his hat, which, on inquiry, I found was in monming 
for the poor child i 
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They spend years in acquiring the knowledge which is supposed 
to be needful to qualify thetn for their vocation, and when they 
are ready for the people the people are not' always ready for 
them, or if they enter upon their calling it is pursued but a 
short time before some disqualification, moral, intellectual, or 
physical is revealed, and they seek, under many disadvantages, 
other spheres of usefulness. But there are a thousand little 
congregations waiting for a minister, and all they desire in a 
candidate is a tender, sympathizing heart, and a hand large 
enough and strong enough to allow some fifty or one hundred 
of them to take hold of it and be led by it. This is emphatically 
"the work of the Lord,'' and they who do it have the divine 
assurance that they shall npt lose their reward. 

Why have we not institutions at some central points where 
young men and young women can be inducted into the mys- 
terious art of humanizing and civilizing the little Ishmaelites, 
from which our convict ranks are so rapidly recruited ? What 
if some of our energetic and ambitious young men who wield 
the yardstick, or watch the advertisements from January 
to December, for some "Wanted" that they can supply; or 
our young women whose life is now little more than a bauble 
or a burden, should address themselves (with right motives 
of course) to the noble business of making the world happier 
and better? Where could they put the plough in with better 
prospect of success than among the thick ranks of the ne- 
glected, abused, heedless, reckless children that abound in 
such a metropolis as New York or Philadelphia? The Admi- 
rable public institutions already in existence in these cities 
provide for but a very small fraction of their number. A new 
House of Refuge might be built annually and find a supply of 
inmates from the mere natural increase of a vicious population. 
There is room enough for hundreds of earnest, self-denying 
labourers like the Brothers of the Rauhe Haus,* and they are 
all needed. 

* The latest account we have seen of the statistics of the Brothers' institu- 
tion states that during the last twelve years 641 have been employed at that 
institution j but only 180 could be spared to go to the different placcfs to which 
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We canBOt refrain from quoting in this connection a passage 
from some remarks made by Rev. C. Q. Holls, Superintendent 
of the Orphans' Farm School at Zelienople, (Pa.,) at the New 
York Convention. 

I am of the opinion that the whole Christian Church should 
take this matter into their hands, and should pay more atten- 
tion to the poor, deprived, and destitute in the community. 
Then the necessity would be felt of having institutions for the 
training of helpers upon that field. If we want to meet the 
dangers that threaten society from below — dangers that I be- 
lieve are assuming a more fearful character every day — let it 
be done by men who are trained for the work. We send out a 
great many missionaries to the heathen. I believe we cannot 
succeed until we have an army of missionaries among the 
heathen at our door. I am aware of the great difficulties in 

they have been caUed. From the kingdom of Prussia alone 381 were called. 
From other German States, 220. Holland, France, Italy, England, Russii^, 
Switzerland, Turkey, the principalities of the Danube, and North and South 
America, have applied for 40. One hundred and twenty were called to fill 
situations as superintendents, or house-fathers, in houses of refuge ; 89 as 
assistants in such institutions ; 56 as stewards in ward and poor-houses ; 44 
as helpers in the cause of ameliorating the condition of the poor; 27 as house- 
fathers and stewards of orphan asylums; 143 as wardens in State prisons; 18 
as assistants in hospitals ; ?6 as teachers in public schools ; and 75 as agents, 
colporteurs, missionaries among the emigrants, farm schools, Magdalen 
asylums, and other institutions of benevoltnce. These have been called by 
three ministers of State ; 232 different managers of different Institutions ; 23 
directors of State prisons ; 39 different magistrates ; 39 school directors ; and 
99 private individuals, who wanted to establish institutions by their own means, 
and applied for such assistants to take charge of institutions. Over 320 
Brothers are now in the field of missions. They get very different situations 
in life. Among them are not only teachers, merchants, young men who have 
studied for other professions, and who have filled comparatively the highest 
stations in life. They all entered into the ranks of those Brethren of the Ranhe 
Haus. Surely no one can doubt that such labourers are in demand. 

They are generally between twenty and thirty years of age ; and they must 
know some useful trade, and must be willing to give up that calling for the 
new calling upon which they intend to enter. 

They are obliged to remain in the institutioji usually three or four years, 
performing any service required by the superintendent. Nearly all of them 
gain experience by coming in contact with, and having immediate charge of 
boys. With one or two exceptions, they are constantly in contact .with the 
boys of the house. There is a thorough system of supervision daring the day. 
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otir country in obtaining such young men. I know of the many 
inducements that surround our young men and vi^omen to be- 
become rich. Besides, this field of labour has not many in- 
ducements to offer to those who want to get rich in the shortest 
time. I am sorry to say that a great portion of our nation is 
of that class. By many who know, or apparently know, the 
work, it is considered an intolerable slavery to work among the 
poor children placed under the care of such an institution ; but, 
of course, we cannot pay any attention to this false view of the 
subject ; and we are called upon to inform the public, and hold 
it up, that there is no work more glorious than to work among 
these children. Should not our Christian young men consider 
it their duty, not to meet these dangers with dollars and cents 
alone, but to meet them with their personal efforts ; to leave 
their present career, and to enter upon this field of love ? We 
need not only a class of men to enter these institutions as 
brethren, and to be educated for that work, but we need a class 
of men, who are independent by their intelligence and wealth, 
who will come forth and give the means, not only for the es- 
tablishment of such institutions, but who also are willing to 
assist personally with their advice, their labour, and their in- 
tellect. Will it be possible to have these classes of men in this 
country? Should we stand up before the whole Christian 
world, and declare that we are not able to raise a number of 
Christian men and women to enter upon this field of useful- 
ness ? I believe not. We have in our Protestant churches in 
Germany, at the present day, forty institutions for the train- 
ing of young men and women for this particular kind of work, 
called "inner missions.** Sixteen institutions, so far as my 
statistical remarks go, are for the training of young men, while 
twenty-four institutions are for the training of women. The 
whole number of young men trained for this particular kind of 
work amounts now to something over twelve hundred, while the 
number of women is, perhaps, from six to seven hundred. I 
cannot be so certain about this number. 

I ask the question. Would it not be a possibility to establish 
such an institution in connection with one of our houses of refuge, 
or some institution already established, with a view of carrying 
on the family system ? I do believe that it can be done ; and, 
although we have nothing at present to commence with but 
hope^ I am convinced that with this hope we may commence 
the work ; and we may be assured that the blessing of our Lord 
will not be withheld. 

The inadequacy of the supply of suitable officers is complained 
of by the Ine(pleotbrs of the English reform schools, and they 
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express regret that some have still to be retained who are but 
ill suited to a work which, to be well done, requires so large ft 
combination of religious earnestness, sound judgment, kind 
temper, and steady perseverance in its agents. 

The latest returns that we have seen state the whole number 
of Reformatories in England to be 51. Of which 39 are for 
boys, 11 for girls, and one for both sexes. We notice in the 
second report of the Inspectors a strong condemnation of the 
practice of receiving both boys and girls into the same institu- 
tion. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, that it is very inexpedient 
(to say the least) to receive into the same school, however in- 
geniously divided and arranged, inmates of both sexes of the 
reformatory class. The young offenders detained in Reforma- 
tories are often of 15 and even 16 or 17 years of age, and have 
been necessarily familiar, in most cases, v?ith vice and immo- 
rality, as well as crime, before they have been committed to 
the school. To throw boys and girls of such ages and with 
such antecedents into familiar intercourse in the same institu- 
tion, and to have them in the close neighbourhood of adjacent 
departments, only separated by partitions in the house and 
fences in the play-ground, cannot but be productive of much 
moral risk to the inmates, and much hinderance to the Superin- 
tendents. 

At the close of last year, 3,276 inmates were reported, of 
whom 2,636 were boys. During the preceding twelvemonth, 
108 emigrated, 57 were sent to sea, 143 were apprenticed, 212 
went to friends, or were placed at service by them, 102 ab- 
sconded and were not recovered. Those that go to sea gene- 
rally turn out well. A reformatory school ship at Liverpool 
has had remarkable efficiency and success — showing how well 
adapted the training and discipline of a well-ordered ship are 
for boys of a resolute or adventurous spirit. 

It is said of the boys generally that they are not character- 
ized by thorough depravity and love of crime, but rather by 
restlessness, love of excitement, recklessness of personal danger, 
want of self-control, and readiness to be influenced and led by 
others. 
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Of 637 boys and girls discharged np to the end of 1858, 333 
are known to be living honestly, and maintaining a good char- 
acter. Not more than 82, or less than 13 per cent., are known 
to have been convicted of crime. It is worthy of observation 
that the commitments to prison of offenders under 16, which 
were 13,981 in 1856, sunk to 36 per cent, in 1857 ; and to 14 
per cent, in 1858 ; so that in 1859 they were only 8,913 ; while 
the commitments of offenders above 16, which were 99,755 in 
1856, were 98,160 in 1859. There can be no reasonable doubt 
that to the influence of the Ragged Schools and Reformatories 
much of this remarkable difference must be ascribed. 

The whole expense of the schools for the year was .£72,893, 
of which .£51,681 was paid by the government, £1,604 by the 
parents, and £16,169 by voluntary contributions. There is a 
difference of thirty dollars per head in the annual expense of 
the English Reformatories, the extremes being $90 and $120. 
No instance has been known in which more than twenty-five 
cents a week has been realized from the labour of an inmate 
over and above the expense of his sustenance, materials, in- 
struction, &c. 

The mere feeding and clothing of the child is not the most 
costly part of his detention. Most reformatories defray these 
expenses for less than four shillfngs ($1) per week. It is in the 
constant superintendence and moral discipline that so much 
additional cost is incurred. A single act of desertion may en- 
tail at once half the expense of the child's board for a year, in 
the charges for apprehension and recovery. A rough, undis- 
ciplined spirit among the children will entail in waste, disorder, 
damage, attempts to abscond, &c., as much as would maintain 
three or four additional inmates. Hence it isthat so much de- 
pends on the moral condition of the school, and therefore on 
the influence and efficiency of the master or mistress in charge 
of it. 

To estimate the nature and difficulties of a reformatory pro- 
cess reference must be had to the antecedents of its subjects. 
The outward depravity of a large majority of these children 
is to be attributed rather to their circumstances than native 
disposition. 
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Their relations, their homes, their early associations, the 
haunts and connections they have been made familiar with, 
produce the greater part of the depravity and vice which the 
reformatory has to cure or eradicate : and if, after two or three 
years' better training, the child, still young and impressible, 
is put back among the same people and under the same corrupt-* 
ing influences which produced its perversion at the first, it can 
scarcely be expected to escape from depravation again ; and 
though it may not appear in the list of our juvenile convicts it 
will swell the ranks of the adult class, and all we shall have 
done by reformatory interference will have been to postpone 
or interrupt the process of its moral ruin and social mischief 
for a time. 

To undo the effects of their early initiation into crime, to 
arouse a real sense of shame, a consciousness of degradation, a 
desire of rising to a higher standard, a courageous resolution to 
break off old associations and long practised habits; a strength 
to bear the hardships, and struggle with the diflSculties atten- 
dant on their entrance or return to honest and industrious life, 
is no light matter. At their still almost childish age there is 
little of experience and still less of judgment or conscience to 
work upon ; the lower pleasures of idleness and sensual excite- 
ments are appreciated ; the higher ones of independence, use- 
fulness, and more refined and intelligent pursuits are unknown. 
The soil in which to plant the seed has almost to be formed, as 
well as the seed itself to be sown and stimulated ; and though 
their youthful age makes them, on the one side, more open to 
impression, it renders them also more unstable, and more apt 
to fall again under vicious influences, and follow dishonest ex- 
amples, when released from the school. 

Hence the practice of retaining the inmates for a term of three 
or more years is warmly advocated. In most of our Schools of 
Reform the average period of detention is much less, and per- 
haps one reason is that we admit an older class whose continu- 
ance for so long a period might be useless to them and would 
be generally hurtful to the institution. 

On the subject of punishments, it is regarded as essential 
that every reformatory should have two or three cells, placed 
so as to be secluded and inaccessible to the boy's companions, 
and at the same time directly under the master's supervision, 
and in easy communication with him. It is again of great 
importance that the master's apartments should be so placed 
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as to enable him to have a ready and easy oversight of the 
boys in the school-room and yard by day, and in their sleeping 
rooms by night. The kitchen and store-room also, as well as 
the cells for correction, should be shut ofiF from the common 
entrance and passage used by the boys. The neglect of simple 
things such as these has caused many efficient masters to be 
greatly hindered or harassed, — the boys being often able to 
elude their vigilance or defy their authority. 

Corporal punishments are regarded as neither effective nor 
advisable. 

They may be advantageously resorted to occasionally for 
such faults as indecency, lyii^g? ^^^ impudence; but, as a 
general rule, the boy has been too familiar with blows and 
rough usage at home to make him care much for the cane or 
the strap in the school, and his passionate and violent impulses 
are much better dealt with by a few days' solitary confinement 
on bread and water. 

The establishment of Penal Schools for more serious offenders 
of fifteen and upwards, is earnestly insisted on, where the dis- 
cipline and training should be of a more strict and corrective 
character. It would be far better, the Inspectors think, to adopt 
the principle of the Code Napoleon, — to consider all offenders 
under 16 as subjects rather for correctional training in a school 
of detention than for mere short confinement in a gaol, but to 
assign them to a milder or severer system of training as their 
advance in crime requires. At present many of the most dan- 
gerous and mischievous of boy-thieves are left free to pursue 
their course of licence and plunder, to the injury of those who 
suffer by their depredations, and still more to the hurt of the 
poorer classes, whose children they entice and train to follow 
in their steps. 

Decided testimony is borne to the superiority of out-of-door 
over sedentary or in-door occupation as a reformatory instru- 
ment, and for the most part it is found quite as remunerative. 

As to the interior moral economy of such institutions, the 
practice of petting and bribery is passing away. Do this be- 
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cause it is right ; — avoid that because it is wrong j are found 
more effective. 

The common law of family and social regulation should be 
appealed to, and the child shown what it ought to do, and re- 
quired to do that as a duty to God and to itself, not as a favour 
to its friends and instructors. The result is seen in the im- 
proved look and manner of children. The coarse^ impudent, 
exacting demeanour, once far from uncommon, is now rarely 
met with. Confidence without familiarity on the part of the 
child : kindness without weakness or flattery on the part of the 
teacher ; earnestness in everything — work, devotion, school in- 
struction or play; self respect, in personal cleanliness and 
neatness ; order in daily habits and meals : these are the marks 
of a successful reformatory; and, in proportion as these in- 
crease, the school will be more and more useful. 



Art. IV.— the LITTLE STREET BEGGAR'S HOME. 

It was in the twilight of the evening, at the corner of Lom- 
bard and Ninth Streets, that a little girl, in very shabby dress, 
held out her hand, and said something that we did not dis- 
tinctly hear, but the gesture interpreted it, and we reprimanded 
her, perhaps rather severely, for begging in the street — telling 
her that the House of Refuge was the place for her. Her 
brother was a little distance off, each having a basket on one 
arm. We asked her to go into the drug store, which was near 
by, that we might see her. She held back, and declined going, 
saying that " She was ashamed to go into the light — she looked 
so.'' Supposing this to be all for effect, we insisted upon her 
going in. We inquired for the Visitor of the Union Benevo- 
lent Society for that district, intending to commit the case to 
her, but we could not find the address. Going into the street 
again, and while we were talking, a police officer came along, 
and we called his attention to the child, saying that it was a 
shame she should be in the street — that she ought to be taken 
up and put into some place where she might be cared for, and 
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not be left to roam about, and learn to lie and steal. The 
officer asked the same questions we had asked. 

" Where do you live ?*' 

"In — Street, between Twelfth and Thirteenth." 

" Have you a father ?*' 

"Yes, sir." 

" What does he do ?" 

" lie's sick with the consumption." 

" Have you a mother living V* 

"Yes." 

" What does she do for a living ?" 

"Works in the mill." 

" How many brothers and sisters have you ?" 

" One brother and two sisters." 

"Do you go to school?" 

" No ; — mother wants me." 

"Do you go to Sunday-school ?" 

" Tes ; I go to St. Theresa's. 

"Oh," said we to the officer, "she can tell her story as 
glibly as you please." Just then, a well-dressed lady came up 
to us, and told the girl that her brother was crying because she 
did not come to him, he supposing that she was going to be 
taken away by the police officer. The group separated, and 
officers, citizens and beggars went their respective ways. 

Within a few minutes of eight and forty hours afterwards, 
and within a square of the same spot, we were accosted by the 
same little girl, in with the same dress, and the same importu- 
nate question. 

^^You naughty little girl! Here you are in the street 
again begging. Don't you know I saw you just round the 
corner there the other evening, when the police officer came 
up ? We must get you into the House of Befuge. It's the 
best home you can have." We were just going to turn her off 
with this benevolent threat, when a better mind was given to 
us, and we said — 

" Well, now, little girl, you must go home, and we will go 
with yoU| and if yoor story is true, it will be better for you 
than all the pennies you will get by standing here." 
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She seemed at first to doubt whether there was not some 
plan to arrest her or get her into trouble. But upon a plain 
assurance that we felt kindly towards her, she quickened her 
steps, and we proceeded towards her home. Street after street 
was passed, till we came to a part of the city which was un- 
lighted for two or three squares. Every now and then, she 
would say something about her father or some of the children, 
or about the distance. 

*' Maybe we shall find my father dead, for the doctor said, 
this morning, that he guessed he wouldn't live till night. My 
brother knows how to read right well. He goes to night 
school. We've got a baby, but it doesn't live to home, 'cause 
mother has to work in the mill, and couldn't take care of it." 

So the child talked, now and then running a few steps to 
keep up with our rapid walk. Perhaps it was half an hour or 
more before we ahrived at the house. It was a decent brick 
tenement. The outer door was open. The child went through the 
lower room where a family was at supper, and without stopping 
to speak or look, she hastened up the dark flight of stairs. 
The people below lighted us up the first stairs, and the girl 
had opened the door of the room in the third story, where her 
home waid, and this gave a dim light for the rest of the way. 
We entered the chamber, the little girl gazing at us as much 
as to say, "Now look about you and see if I deserved to be 
turned ofiF with a scolding." 

It was a most wretched and forlorn apartment, perhaps ten or 
twelve feet square, — not more, — and comfortless in every sense 
of the term. On the bed a man was lying, wasted to a skeleton, 
and in the last gasps of mortal life. His wife sat on the side of 
the bed, holding his hand, and now and then wetting his parched 
lips. Two children were lying, on what they called their bed, 
upon the floor. The little girl who came in with us stood silently 
watching the issue of the visit to which she had been accessory, 
and her brother who had followed us into the room stood motion- 
less by her side. The man had been dying all day. He was 
now almost unconscious. 

Upon inquiry we learned that he had been an industrious 
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and peaceable man, but had at times indulged the appetite for 
strong drink. The wife had not done a stroke of work for a 
week. She works in the mill ten hours a day and gets twelve 
dollars a month. Five of this goes to pay the nurse of her 
infant and two to pay the rent of the room, leaving five for the 
support of a family of six children for thirty days ! And now 
a part even of this pittance is taken for mediciue, and all her 
odd hours are spent in attending upon a dying husband. Three 
dollars must furnish food, clothing, fuel, &o., for such a family 
for the month now passing. 

" Well now, your husband is about to be taken from you, 
what will you do with these children ? Let me advise you to 
apply to the 'Children's Home,' which is not far from you, 
for two of them, at least.'* 

" Why," said she, " I was thinking I could get a place for 
this boy with me in the mill, and the girl could take care of 
the little ones.*' 

So we saw the mother had already been revolving the subject 
in her mind, and that she had a home feeling which it would 
not be easy to sacrifice. 

We left her with a little token of our sympathy, that she 
might have the means of getting a loaf or two of bread, and 
perhaps a little wine and water to moisten the dying man's 
parched lips. But a city missionary who is familiar with the 
habits and trials of this class of our population, expressed 
strong doubts if it was applied to any such end. We were 
credibly informed that there was an expensive ''wake" on the 
evening of the poor man's death, and not less than six carriages 
followed his remains to the grave ! 

Here there was revealed to us, 1. The pressure of the neces- 
sity which forced the little girl into the streets as a beggar. 
"What else can I do?" said the woman, and her voice broke 
as she said, "it is the only way I can keep them from 
starving." 

How shall such a case be wisely reached? How shall such 
extreme deplorable poverty be efiectually relieved ? How shall 
such inconsistency be effectually rebuked and corrected ? Some 
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might say : " It is a plain case for the benevolent interference 
of the proprietor of the mill. Let him pay the poor woman 
for her lost time, and assume her rent." But he has ten or 
twenty hands, perhaps, who would present claims for considera- 
tion quite as meritorious in their own view and that of their 
friends. He can only pay them fair wages as they are earned, 
and let them stand in their lot. 

What was wanted in this particular case and at the particu- 
lar juncture to which we have referred, was something for the 
sustenance of the family while the woman was detained from 
labour. If we could also provide good homes for her children 
without violating parental sympathy, it would seem to be for 
their ultimate good. We made several inferences from this 
street incident and its consequences, such as 

1. That where there is not clear evidence of imposition, 
every case of the solicitation of alms should be investigated by 
some body. 

2. The precariousness of the means of living from day to 
day which a large part of the labouring population possess. 

3. The indispensableness of house-to-house visitation to 
understand the true condition of the poor, and 

4. The crushing tax which superstition, ignorance and cus- 
tom combine to impose upon them. 

But this opens a new field of inquiry which we will not just 
now enter. We hold, however, that Christianity — Protestant 
Christianity — has agencies at her control which are quite 
adequate to a full relief of such a family, and for all such 
families that really need it. It would have been the legitimate 
oflSce of some Sunday-school teacher or visitor to have sought 
out these children. A visit to the house, which their duty 
involves, would have revealed the condition of the household. 
This bond of sympathy once formed, should have drawn out 
(and in its proper use would have drawn out) the sympathy of 
a Christian community, and with that a most seasonable and 
judicious supply of their physical wants. If their peculiar faith 
or religious predilections or connections forbid or do not 
countenance the interposition of such an agency, it would be the 
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most palpable and indisputable evidence that these are spuri- 
ous and not from above. Such Yfide chasms between the social 
conditions of families as yawn in the suburbs of our cities can 
never be bridged by any thing safe or permanent but true 
Christian sympathy. The simple precepts of our holy religion 
indicate the path which must be trodden to avoid poverty, 
degradation and woe, and not less plainly do they reveal the 
principles on which relief should be extended to those who, 
from any cause, have become dependent; 

Perhaps some kind hearted man or woman who is accustomed 
to put something in every little hand that is held out for 
charity, will be moved to say, that " most beggar children," if 
followed home, would be found equally truthful, and the circum- 
stances of their families equally distressing. So we were for the 
moment half inclined to think. Not many days elapsed, how- 
ever, before we turned over a new leaf in our volume of experi- 
ence. A little boy with very red bare feet and a very red 
face, stepped out of the sharp blast of a north-easter into the 
store where we happened to be, and in a whining tone asked 
us to buy some shrivelled apples or candy which he carried in 
a basket. The poor little fellow was shivering with the cold, 
and upon our inquiring where he lived, and whether he had 
parents, and what was their occupation, he promptly gave us 
the name of the street and court, and the tokens by which we 
should know the house and room. We told him we should 
certainly be there the next day, and if his story proved true, 
his wretched condition should be bettered. With a tearful eye 
and a broken voice he expressed his thanks, and re-assured us 
that we should find it just as he said. 

The next day found us in the locality described. The street 
and court he named were all there, but the dwelling and the 
tokens by which we were to distinguish it were absent, nor 
could any person be found who had ever heard of the family 
which the boy described or any one of the name. ' Before leaving 
the neighbourhood we called at a grocery, and no sooner had we 
related to the proprietor the circumstances that occasioned our 
visit, and described the dress and manner of the boy, than he 
called to mind that thQ self-same fellow was at his store the 
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day preceding, and that a lady who saw him there in that 
forlorn condition, took him with her to a hoot and shoe store 
across the street and fitted him with a pair of substantial boots. 
It was soon after ascertained that he was in the habit of show- 
ing himself in this pitiable plight in order to obtain clothes, 
hats or caps and boots or shoes, of which he divested himself 
at the first opportunity, turning his gifts into money as fast as 
they were bestowed. A more thorough investigation of the 
tales of vagrant children has satisfied us that where one is reli- 
able, scores are in great part, if not wholly, fictitious, and to 
believe and act on them is to encourage fraud and deception, 
in both parents and children. 




rief "^Qtm. 

[9S^ The following notice has been forwarded to us for insertion. 
Our readers will recollect the report we published in the first number of 
our present volume of the proceedings of the convention which formed 
the Association whose first annual meeting is here advertised.] 

To THE Inspectors, Directors, Wardens, Chaplains, &c., op Peniten- 
tiaries, Houses op Correction, Jails, and other Penal Institu- 
tions, AND Oppicers op Prison Reporm atory Societies : . 

** The American Association for the Improvement of Prison Discipline" 
will hold their annual meeting in the city of New York, commencing Wed* 
nesdat/y 2Sth of November nexty at such place as will he selected by the 
President, and made known in the public prints of New York. The ojbject 
of the Association is to consult and exchange views for the improvement of 
prison discipline, and to discuss such questions of importance as will pro^ 
mote the great object of prison reform. It is earnestly requested thai the 
Prison or Society with which you are connected should send delegates to 
represent you in the Association, at our next annual meeting. It is also very 
desirable that every State in the Union should be represented, so that all who 
feel an interest in Prisoners or Prison Discipline, may exchange views. 

The Executive Committee are requested to meet at the St, Nicholas Hotel, 
New York, on Tuesday Evening, November 21th, at 8 o'clock. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

Wm. a. Wisono, Secretary, Wm. C. Rhodes, President, 

Baltimore, Sept. 1, 1860. 

executive committee: 

Samuel H. Buskirk, Indiana. Wm. Parker Foulke, Pennsylvania. 

Edward M. Maoraw, Wisconsin. E. M. K. Glenn, New York. 
Gideon Hatnes, Massachusetts. A. D. Evans, Maryland. 

R. P. Stoll, New Jersey. 

N. B.— Beleffttee to the CoiiTentioa wUl please notify the Seeretary, W. A. WUong , Balti- 
mtM, by letter, befolw the meetini; of the Gonyention. 
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Pardons. — There are few subjects connected with the administration 
of criminal law on which so much error prevails, as in the matter of par- 
dons. We are not behind the most forward and earnest advocates for the 
intervention of the pardoning power in every case in which the ends of 
justice or the intelligent voice of humanity demand or justify it. But the 
idea is becoming prevalent that pardons should be the rule and the full 
execution of a sentence the exception. There are those who would invest 
the Executive with discretionary power to pardon all offenders, when in 
his view they have been in prison long enough. " Judgment," it is said, 
"should be executed with mercy, and the poor unfortunate convict should 
as certainly be pardoned by the Governor at the proper time if his case is 
meritorious, as be sentenced by the judge after conviction if he deserved 
punishment." This is the recent language of one of our leading daily 
newspapers. The terms " proper time" and ** meritorious" are very in- 
definite. Whenever it is made to appear that a wrong has been done in 
the administration of the law, that is the " proper time" to remedy it, and 
any case of wrong ** merits" redress from the hands of those who have 
power to afford it. But, as a general thing, the probability of a pardon 
should be far more remote than the probability of an escape, unless some 
cause is shown which, if foreseen by the magistrate, would doubtless have 
modified the sentence. In other words, unless a condition of things has 
arisen, in which the exercise of the pardoning prerogative is demanded, 
not less to prevent a defeat of the ends of justice, than to answer the dic- 
tates of an enlightened humanUy, it should be withheld. Such a rule 
would doubtless reduce the number of pardons in the United States 
seventy-five per cent, at least. The number of pardons in the last ten 
years in this State is nine hundred and twenty-three, or a fraction short of 
two pardons every week ! 

It would be doing the grossest injustice to us to infer from our present 
remarks, or from any views of this subject in previous numbers of this 
Journal, that we are disposed to deal harshly with our erring fellow men, 
and to make more use of the sword of justice than of the sceptre of mercy. 
So far from it, we advocate mild penal laws. We urge the utmost care 
to protect^the rights of the accused on trial. We would give full scope to 
the presumption of innocence, and in case of conviction wduld scrupu- 
lously weigh every circumstance and consideration that might be urged 
to modify or mitigate the sentence. In all this process, from arrest to 
conviction, we would have the voice of mercy heard and heeded. But 
when the magistrate, on his official responsibility, has deliberately deter- 
mined the measure of penal suffering which the offence merits, it is better, 
both for the public and for the convict, that no uncertainty should attend 
the full execution of the sentence. We think evidence abounds that 
humanity is often outraged by an unseasonable act of mercy. 

We have not space in our present number to discuss tliis important 
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subject. We have some facts and views which we think would not be 
beneath the consideration of the chief executive magistrates of the coun- 
try, and which we hope hereafter to embody in an article. Meantime we 
are happy to cite the opinion of one of our most popular and efiEicient 
Governors in corroboration of the principle we have above laid down. In 
a recent message of Governor Banks to the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
he expressly condemns the multiplication of pardons : 

** The more the power of pardons for crimes is extended," he says, "the 
more directly does it interfere with the principle that underlies our gov- 
ernment ana the constitution, which prohibits the interference of either 
department with the prerogatives of any other. The legislature defines 
the crime and limits the penalty — the judicial department hears evidence 
and determines punishment. The Executive has no part in the work and 
ought never to interfere, except when in possession of such facts as lead 
directly to the conclusion that neither legislative nor judicial tribunals, 
being m possession of the same knowledge would have framed or applied 
the law. This rule, I fear, would not cover many of the cases in which 
pardons have been granted in past years." 

Among the reasons assigned by hU Excellency for thus restricting the 
exercise of this delicate and extraordinary prerogative, is the fact, fully 
sustained by the testimony of prison officers, that the general and almost 
universal hope of a pardon sensibly affects the discipline of prisons. As 
soon as the conviction occurs — sometimes before sentence is passed — the 
convict or his friends commence their efforts for his release, and if not 
successful they work themselves up into a belief that justice is denied 
them I Prosecuting officers have been known to urge a conviction (unre- 
buked by the Court) on the ground, that if it be not just, a pardon can be 
obtained. There is reason to suppose that in some cases weak persons 
have been induced even to confess crimes of which they were innocent, 
for the protection of guilty parties, under the assurance that a pardou 
would be obtained; and sometimes (Governor Banks intimates) a sentence 
of unusual severity is imposed, under the impression that not more than 
hair the sentence is likely to be served out. 

We need not say more to show the wide bearings and relations of this 
interesting subject. 



Railroad Obstructions. — The most diabolical attempts to obstruct 
railroad trains and bring the passengers in them to sudden and terrible 
destruction are still continued. On the night of the 28th of July, timbers 
were placed across the rails upon the track of the Boston and Worcester 
Railroad, about fifteen miles from Boston, with a view to throwing off'the 
New York express train. Happily the obstruction did not suffice to de- 
stroy life, though the cars were greatly injured and the passengers thrown 
into a great panic. 

On the morning of July 13, another attempt was made to destroy the 
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early Lake Shore express train, which was nearly successful. It seems 
that in the course of the night a rail was remoyed, a short distance from 
Erie at Walnut Greek. A portion of the rail ran across the high emhank- 
ment there, and the intention of the miscreants evidently was to precipi- 
tate the train into the creek. The morning train came along, and the 
locomotive and baggage car were hurled down the embankment. A 
freight car and two second class passenger cars followed. The three cars 
were all considerably damaged, and some of the second class passengers 
were slightly injured. The first class passengers were not injured, but 
some of them were excessively frightened. Only about a week previous a 
similar attempt was made to destroy the express train, and the pertinacity of 
the villains should warn the managers of the road to lose no time in ferret- 
ing them out. The escape in both instances from a wholesale slaughter 
was little less than miraculous. 

A few days since a man was seen to throw a heavy coupling upon the 
track of the Pennsylvania Railroad near Philadelphia, just as the passen- 
ger train from West Chester was approaching. The train, consisting of 
two passenger cars, a baggage car and locomotive, was filled with passen- 
gers, and was approaching at a rapid rate down a heavy grade, when the 
coupling was thrown upon the rail. An officer of the road seized the 
obstruction and threw it off when the train was within three hundred 
yards of it, and he then ran after the man who had thrown the coupling. 
He overtook and captured the offender, who did not deny having thrown 
the article upon the track, but he said he did not know what induced him 
to do it. Had it not been for the activity of the officer, terrible conse- 
quences would probably have resulted from the act of the prisoner. The 
latter was committed to prison to answer. 



Revolts, Escapes, &c. — If there were no other argument in favour of 
the individual separation of convicts, we should regard the exemption 
which prisons on that plan enjoy from escapes, revolts and the sacrifice 
of life as a very strong one. During the last three months six convicts 
attempted to escape from Sing Sing, one of them was killed by the guard, 
and another who was serving his seventh term in prison was severely, if 
not fatally, injured. 

A few weeks afterwards (Sept. 6) another and bolder attempt was made, 
headed by a noted criminal, named Tom Kelly, who had had a chain and 
ball attached to him for three or four days for attempting to escape, man- 
aged during a change of keepers in the afternoon, to cut them loose, when 
he started from the hat shop toward a sloop lying at the prison dock, crying, 
" Come on, boys !*' He was followed by three or four other convicts, and 
also two keepers, on board the sloop, where a desperate struggle ensued 
for the command of the sloop. During the affray the keeper of Kelly was 
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dangerously stabbed in the lumbar region of the back. Captain Lafarge, 
of the sloop, was also fatally stabbed in the side. The conviots were 
finally driven ashore by other officers. The plot has been hatching for 
months, and Kelly expected about one hundred convicts to take part in 
the insurrection. 

A revolt occurred a few weeks since in the Missouri State Penitentiary, 
during which forty convicts made their escape, among whom was one of the 
most notorious villains of that region. In the attempt to suppress the re- 
volt, three of the prisoners were killed and seven severely wounded, while 
twenty succeeded in getting clear. How many remain at large we are 
not informed. 

Nine convicts escaped from the King's County (N. Y.) Penitentiary a 
few days since. They were under the care of five assistant keepers who 
had been recently appointed to office. A New York daily states, that 
there " were sixty-five convicts working at the Lunatic Asylum extension 
under these keepers, and as these convicts were manacled, if proper care 
had been taken, they could not have escaped.'' 



A Hint to those who visit the Homes op the Poor. — It would be 
well if visitors to the homes of the poor would point out to them the 
things which are inimical to health and comfort, and which can be easily 
removed. The cleansing of the floors, the whitewashing of the walls and 
the admission of air (where there is any place to admit it) are to be in- 
sisted upon. This is a most important thing for all people to know, who 
would do good to their poor peighbours. Oftentimes there is need to 
apply to the public officers of health to remove nuisances and correct 
abuses. There are many religious and benevolent people who visit the 
homes of the poor, but they too frequently give little attention to sanitary 
matters. They are not sufficiently impressed with the importance of 
healthy bodies ; they, devote their attention too exclusively to the spiritual 
condition of the people. But it is believed the sanitary work must receive 
a greater share of attention before the efforts for the spiritual elevation of 
the people can be successful. We can do comparatively little good amidst 
filth and misery. 



Eastern State Penitentiary. — Th.e report of the Visiting Committee 
for the last quarter shows that 160 distinct visits were made, and 1703 
interviews had with prisoners in their cells. Many visits are paid to the 
prisoners which are not reported. An unusual desire appeared to be felt 
for reading matter, and a tract exhibiting the evil effects of the use of 
tobacco had induced several prisoners to abandon it. The circumstances 
and prospects of every male prisoner released during the quarter 
were carefully investigated previous to his discharge, and their immedi- 
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ate wants have been supplied so far as the means at the disposal of the 
Committee would allow. We should be happy to publish authentic 
reports of similar charitable efforts in other prisons. They would serve 
to stimulate public and private sympathy with those who are not without 
claims to it. 



Before and after Twenty. — At a public reform meeting in London it 
was recently stated by the Earl of Shaftesbury, as the result of his own 
personal investigation, that of all the adult male criminals in London, not 
two in a hundred, who lived an honest life up to the age of twenty, after- 
wards enter on a course of crime, and that almost all who became crimi- 
nals enter on a vicious course between the ages of eight and sixteen I 
Observation everywhere will substantially confirm the conclusion of the 
Earl. Habits are so far fixed before a man attains his majority that his 
course for life may be pretty certainly predicted from his conduct during 
the years between the period of twelve and sixteen, when they are re- 
garded with very little interest outside the circle of home and school. 



Life Sentences. — It is said, that *' there are sixty-four inmates of the 
Ohio State Prison, at Columbus, under sentence for^life, one of whom has 
been confined twenty-four years, nine others more than ten years, &c. Of 
these, ten are hopelessly insane, others are on the last verge of insanity, 
and the tendency of nearly all is to monomania and despair.'' 

The Governor of Wisconsin lately pardoned Edward Leahey, who re- 
ceived a life sentence in 1853 for wilful murder. It is by no means a 
rare occurrence for life-convicts to receive a pardon, and we apprehend 
the uncertainty of the execution of such sentences occasions much of the 
opposition which is felt to the substitution of them for capital punishment. 



How Prejudice against Convict-Separation is Manufactured. — We 
often notice the incidental use of language by editors or reporters of onr 
newspapers, which we are confident they would not use after a moment's 
reflection. For example, in one of our most respectable daily papers a 
man was lately spoken of as *^ entombed in the brain-destroying solitude of 
Cherry Hill Prison.'' A thoughtless, groundless remark, like this, will 
make an impression which no evidence or argument can remove. 



Criminal Lunatics. — A State asylum for criminal lunatics comprising 
290 acres of land and accommodations for 500 convicts is about to be 
completed in England. The number of this class of persons has steadily 
increased for several years, until at the beginning of the present year not 
less than 731 were reported. This increase is likely to go on as juries 
become more and more ready to listen to the plea of insanity. 
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